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PREFACE 


Tuls is a most irritating book to read. 

My wife wanted to write an account of her travels—I 
wanted to write an account of mine. My wife was a new- 
comer and saw the novelty of things—I was a fairly old 
inhabitant and had grown accustomed to living in strange 
surroundings. My wife kept notes—I did not. 

The book, in fact, may either be described as experience 
looking on things through new glasses, or as a fresh receptive 
mind regarding the “‘ Coast ’’ with the eyes of experience. 

What makes our book additionally irritating is that, 
whenever we arrive at a by-path we unhesitatingly go 
down it. The slightest excuse, in fact, makes us ramble 
miles from the subject in hand at the moment. 

Throughout the book my wife talks—I write. 


eG G, 


CHATHAM. 
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THE VOYAGE OUT 


“The Smell of the Coast’’—Geography of the Coast—An old 
missionary—Passengers, past and present—Skippers—Keeping 


going 

IT was in the evening of, I think, the third day after 
leaving Grand Canary that I made my first acquaintance 
Migieiie Coast,’ al- 
though we were still — 
many hundred miles 
from our destination. 

Theusualafternoon’s 
exercise—an hour of 
ship’s cricket — was 
just over and several 
of us were sitting in 
a circle in our com- 
fortable deck-chairs, chatting and trying to get cool 
after the excitement of the game. The sun was setting, 
a fiery brazen ball dropping through a bald sky into the 
grey line of the horizon; our boat was steaming steadily 
along through a perfectly calm sea, and all around were the 
sounds of shipboard life, the buzz of conversation, an occa- 
sional Jaugh, the notes of a flute from the fo’c’sle, and 
the pleasant tinkling of ice and glass borne by a steward 
who was, well, not so far away as the flute. 

Suddenly I noticed one of my companions, an old 
“ Coaster,’ lean forward, sniff violently at the air, and then 
le back in his chair with an expression that was almost 
ecstatic. Before I had time to inquire the reason of this, 
another man ejaculated, “‘ By Jove, it 7s—(sniff, sniff).”’ 

A 
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“ You're right,’ growled a third, promptly rising and 
making for the companionway. 

“ Hold on,” said-a iourth, “ Lil ecomestoos 
bolted. 

“What is the matter with you all?” I asked, turning 
to my husband, only to find him also sniffing the air. 

“The Smell of the Coast,” he replied. ‘‘ Don’t you notice 
it ? Those two are rather nervous and have gone for their 
quinine.”’ 

“The Smell of the Coast.” It is not a pretty pitaee: 
nor is it very accurate, but it is certainly expressive of the 
strange mixture of smell and feel with which the land wind 
is laden. It is damp and clammy and cool and brings 
beads of moisture to your forehead. You can taste it on 
your lips, and in your nostrils there comes just a suspicion 
of forests and swamps and rank vegetation. But the whole 
effect is indescribable—it is a mental more than a physical 
feeling. 

It is not like the smell of Ceylon with its famous spicy 
breezes, nor of Malaya, with its peculiarly fascinating balmy 
touch, but it is a thing unto itself, “‘ the Smell of the Coast.” 
You lose it and forget to notice it after the first half-hour, 
but the old coaster coming back to Africa from leave in 
Ingland greets it as a friend, though he may make some 
remark about “ the cursed country again.”’ 

That has always struck me as one of the characteristics 
of West Africa, the power which it has, in spite of its bad 
climate and intolerable damp heat, of drawing back to it 
the majority of those who have served there. As my 
husband put it, ““ You see pale emaciated men crawl on 
board the homeward-bound ships without a kick of any 
sort left in them, worn out by the Turkish-bath climate. 
You can almost hear them cheer when the anchor rattles 
up to the hawse-pipe, and they shake their fists at the hghts 
dying away over the stern, but a day from home you hear 
the same men cheerily talking about what they are going to 
do on their next tour and speaking in terms of affection of 
the place.” 


d 


and he also 
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It certainly seemed strange to me on my first trip to hear 
so many stories illustrative of the discomforts both physical 
and mental of the West African climate, stories that seemed 
almost incredible with their descriptions of fevers, tinned 
foods, mud huts, mosquitoes, damp heat, and sudden death, 
and still to find that many of the narrators had been out 
for years and were returning of their own free will in the 
majority of cases. There is undoubtedly a fascination 
about the country which calls men back again and again 
until either they leave their bones there or else merciful 
Providence interposes and provides them with work in some 
other part of the world. Few, however, escape unharmed ; 
West Africa leaves her mark, and with a little experience 
I believe it would be possible to pick out the face of the 
Coaster even in London’s streets. A tinge of yellow on 
the temples, a premature greyness of the hair, a faint blue 
shadow under the eyes—are the trade-mark stamped on the 
European West African. 

Of course a great deal of what I have just written comes 
from the light of after-experience, but what with all I had 
heard I was intensely interested in this new country and 
was looking forward keenly to my first glimpse of it. At 
various times I had met men whose work lay in the Gold 
Coast and so had had an opportunity of learning something 
about it, not very much I[ admit, but anyway I knew where 
it was on the map of Africa. And that is more than most 
people do, for I do not think that I know of any place in 
the world about the locality of which such universal ignorance 
exists as the Gold Coast. 

After all though, that is only in keeping with our national 
attitude towards geography. For a nation whose posses- 
sions are scattered world wide, whose empire is cut by 
almost every line of latitude and longitude on the globe, 
we are most culpably ignorant of geography. Even those 
who ought to know, don’t. Is there not some tale about 
an “‘unimportant little island somewhere in the South 
Seas ’’ being handed over to certain neighbours of ours as 
a political move, the comparative value of the concession 
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we received in exchange being rather lessened when it was 
discovered that the ‘‘ South Sea Island ”’ was a fine harbour 
on the coast of a great continent ? 

But that is a prehistoric yarn. Nowadays those in high 
places are better armed for the fray. 

A week or two before embarking I was sitting next to 
a most immaculate young man—Eton and Oxford—at 
dinner. On hearing that I was going to the Gold Coast, 


apemmmagnet meant 
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he remarked, ““ How awfully interesting for you; why, 
you'll be able to hunt up all those Aztec places.”’ 

The same evening another friend said that she knew the 
Joneses in Sierra Leone and expected I would see a lot of 
them. Well, she was nearer the mark than the man, but 
still three and a half days by steamer from it. 

But I am not getting on very fast with the voyage out. 
This generally takes about a fortnight. We left Liverpool 
on the Mendz, her maiden voyage, on a Saturday morning, 
called at Las Palmas (Grand Canaries) on the Thursday, 
and looked in at Sierra Leone for coal on the following 
Tuesday. 

A little over a day from Las Palmas we struck the Tropic 
of Cancer, the weather began to get hot, and dressing for 
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dinner gradually became a more and more trying ordeal. 
From here the West Coast of Africa, as it is popularly known, 
may be said to begin. And what a chequer-board of 
international possessions it is. 

The first we passed was Rio de Oro, a Portuguese colony 
with Cape Blanco jutting out at its southern end. Then 
came the western extremity of the French Sudan, followed 
by French Senegal, with its capital, and a fine fortified 
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harbour, at Dakar, just round the corner of Cape Verd. 
Next we passed our colony of the Gambia, with a very 
large harbour at Bathurst. This harbour is about all that 
the Gambia is worth to us, surrounded as the little colony 
is by Senegal. 

After passing Portuguese Guinea we struck yet another 
outlet to the French Sudan, namely, French Guinea, with 
a good harbour and a pretty little town at Konakry. Then 
came our Sierra Leone, the free and independent Republic 
of Liberia, the French Ivory Coast, and finally our Gold 
Coast. 

If we had gone further we should have struck in turn 
German Togoland, French Dahomey, our Lagos and Nigeria, 
German Kamerun, Spanish Rio Muni, the French Congo, 
the Belgian Congo Free State, and Portuguese West Africa, 
a truly puzzling division of the coast-line which probably 
accounts for the general ignorance of local geography. 
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The passengers on board the Mendt were as mixed in 
kind as is usual on voyages. A large number of Govern- 
ment officials bound for West Africa generally, merchants, 
mining men, wives and missionaries. 

I was much interested in one of the latter, a thin, worn- 
out, fragile-looking old man with snow-white hair. When 
I first saw him, lying wrapped up in rugs in a deck-chair, 
I thought he was one of the invalids who go to Canary for 
their health. Afterwards I learnt that he was over seventy 
years of age, and had been a missionary somewhere down 
the unhealthy Congo country for fifty years. Imagine— 
fifty years of hot-house heat, tropical damp, and rotting 
swamps and only home three times on leave during that 
half-century. He was going back of his own free will to 
die among his black converts. 

I think what struck me most among the men was their 
cheeriness. One would never have imagined that they 
were going out for one and perhaps two years’ work in such 
a trying country. They were really like boys, especially 
the older ones. 

The subject came up one night after dinner. We were 
sitting in the usual circle, chatting and laughing and merry, 
discussing amusing incidents that had occurred on the 
voyage. One of our group, a Senior Official in the Gold 
Coast, remarked what a quiet trip it had been. 

“Yes, 1t does not seem to differ much from voyages to 
other parts of the world,’’ I answered. “ I’ve been chaffing 
my husband about his not allowing me to come out alone 
on account of the wild times you have on these boats.”’ 

“Ah,’’ remarked the individual in question. “ This 
has been a record trip, I’ve never seen one like it before. 
Do you remember a certain voyage in the old Jebba ?”’ 

“Remember it, I should think I do,” chuckled the Senior 
Official. ‘‘ But then, times have changed. Five or six 
years ago the gold boom was at its height and the railway 
was being built. The ships were full of low-grade Yankee 
drill-men, and miners of the most inferior classes from 
England, Australia, South Africa, anywhere they could 
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rake them from. The country had an evil reputation for 
fever and death, so these men in the low state of the labour 
market which existed at the time, made most absurdly 
good terms for themselves with the companies at home. 
I’ve seen rough workmen, who had no more skilled know- 
ledge of gold-mining than what they had acquired as colliers 
or tin miners at home, coming out to direct work requiring 
great technical knowledge, drawing £30 to {40 a month 
with food found, and, 
what added to the 
excitement if not to 
the pleasure Wor jaime 
trip for us, first-class 
passages provided. 
I’m not particularly 
particular but—vwell, 
it is not pleasant to 
sit at the same table 
with men who have 
not changed their 
clothes since the week 
before last. 

“Of course they weren't all as bad as that but most of 
them were of the lowest class and seemed to have left all 
sense of common decency at home. Most of the mischief 
was due to their having more money in their pockets than 
they had ever had before in their lives. As I’ve just told 
you, the mining companies were hard up for men, gave them 
advances of pay, sometimes even guaranteed their bar bill. 
The result was that I’ve seen men carried to bed at ten in 
the morning, up again for dinner with bloodshot eyes and 
unshaven faces, and carried to bed dead to the world soon 
allele | 

“Yes,” I said,. on reflection, I’m glad [ve escapedman 
that. But what about the women who came out at that 
time, how did they get through it ? ”’ 

“Some of the ships were better than others,” replied 
Mr, R——, the Senior Official. “‘ When a man’s wife had 
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to come out by herself he used to select a boat whose captain 
he knew would keep it in order.” 

“ Keep her in order,”’ said a voice beyond him. 

I was obliged to stand up for my sex. “‘ Certainly you 
generally refer to a ship as ‘she.’ How careless of you, 
Mr. R——.”’ 

The voice, discomfited, retired into the dark again, and 
the Senior Official, fortified by a fresh cigarette, resumed. 

“Yes, every captain had a reputation of some sort or 
another. Dupen’s, Tim Hely’s, Hampson’s, were all good 
ships for women to travel in, and for men too. 

“A good captain meant a good chief-steward and smart 
stewards. What the latter means I think every traveller 
knows, and a good chief-steward means good food. I’ve 
been informed that a chief-steward has nothing to do with 
the food, but all I can say is that this is my thirtieth 
voyage to and from the Coast and I’ve always found that the 
two go together, and never separately.” 

“There was one skipper with a reputation for taking 
soundings with his ship’s bottom at every port he came 
to,” said the voice in the background. “ He left some 
interesting beacons along the coast between Monrovia and 
Old Calabar.’ 

“I believe I would rather have risked it with him than 
with another I could name,” said a Lagos policeman. “‘ He 
was so nervous of the shore that we never saw land between 
Axim and Sekondi, and the log showed a run of 180 miles 
for the distance.” 

“ How far is it really ?”’ I asked, after the laugh had 
subsided. 

SePorty iiles.”’ 

The Senior Official chortled again and a brief silence 
followed. 

“But tell me,’’ I said, athirst for information. ‘“‘ Was it 
only the miners who used to make things so livelyon board ?”’ 

Several people laughed and, well, perhaps it was the glow 
of his cigarette end that gave the Senior Official’s ae a 
becoming pink tinge. 
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“Well, not always, I admit,’ he replied:: “ I’ve seen 
Government officials behaving rather oddly. You see, 
until almost yesterday, West Africa was one of those places 
to which most men went as a last resource. Some worry 
in England, money difficulties, or such like things, provided 
a very large proportion of the men who were willing to take 
civil appointments in the country. Some of us went out 
to. work and to get on, others to fill up time, others because 
they were desperate. Add to 
this the peculiarly depressing 
nature of the climate if you 
allow your spirits to go down, 
and you will easily see that 
a sort of feeling sprang up 
that we must make the best 
of things, keep cheery and 
jolly—in fact, keep ‘ going.’ 
Many men went under, of 
course, from overdoing it, or 
from weakness of character. 

“Times have changed 
though. We no longer get 
the ‘last resource ~ man 
coming out to billets here. 
And so we’ve got rid of most of the wasters, and 
are getting a better class of man, morally and mentally 
I mean. 

“The old tradition of ‘keeping going,’ however, still 
survives. And a good thing it is too. It is not a country 
to allow yourself to get depressed in, or you’ll soon get 
knocked out. Perhaps that’s why some of us old hands 
are so young.” 

“ You were talking about cricketing skippers just now,” 
said my husband. ‘‘ Our skipper, Hampson, is just as keen 
as they’re made. I remember a yarn——’”’ 

“Now, now, Major, what’s that you’re telling about 
me?” and a portly white shape advanced on us from the 
gloom under the bridge. 
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“Nothing about you, skipper. You know how keen 
Captain Z. used to be on his side always winning. I remem- 
ber a yarn—perhaps you know what ship it was on ? when, 
after his side had batted, the skipper excused himself from 
fielding, said he was going to swing his compass, or some- 
thing, and disappeared through the awning on to the bridge. 
It was certainly rather strange, considering the fact that 
when the skipper’s side had been batting the sun was shining 
in the bowler’s eyes, that the batsmen were presently very 
troubled by the setting sun behind the bowler’s arm, and 
were all out before the skipper had finished swinging his 
compasses.’ 

“ Go on, go on,” growled the skipper in his deep sea voice. 
“Tt wasn’t true.” 

A chorus of laughter and good-nights followed him to his 
cabin and our little circle broke up. 
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A SURF-BOAT LANDING 


The African Coast—Surf-boats—Landing at Sekondi 


I HAD not got used to tropical hours so I missed seeing 
Axim, the first place in the Gold Coast at which we called. 
We arrived there at six and cleared at seven, and when 
arriving on deck about nine I received my first introduction 
to the Gold Coast. 

There it lay on our port beam about three miles away, 
a long, flat stretch of coast with a background of low hills 
and sullen grey clouds. The dense green forest came right 
down to the edge of the long strip of sandy foreshore, shining 
white in the morning sun and broken at intervals by low, 
rocky headlands running out into the sea and occasional 
groves of cocoa-nut palms shading the brown-roofed mud 
huts grouped in picturesque fishing-villages along the coast. 
Behind this pretty foreground of shining sand and blue sea, 
the interior bore an air of gloom and mystery. Dense 
clouds of vapour rising in the air and gradually dissolving 
overhead marked the positions of the valleys, now being 
raked by the sun as it rose in the heavens and giving off 
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the cool dampness of their depths in the steadily increasing 
heat of its rays. The scene was fittingly set in heavy masses 
of black, grey, and white clouds hanging low in the back- 
ground of all, a characteristic of West African skies, for 
however bright it may be overhead the horizon is almost 
invariably draped in gloomy grey. 

As we neared Takoradi Point, Sekondi showed itself 
straight ahead in a series of flashes from its whitewashed 





‘“THE OLD DUTCH FORT ON SEKONDI POINT ”’ 


fort and house-roofs, the green background of forest helping 
us to see the town while still twelve miles away. 

As we drew nearer, the old Dutch fort on Sekondi Point 
stood up clearer and whiter, until finally a puff of smoke 
from its battlements followed by a dull report and the sudden 
flashing of a long string of colours on its flagstaff halliards 
showed that the look-out station had made our number and 
was warning the inhabitants of the little West African port 
of that great weekly event, the arrival of the outward 
mail. 

Nearer still, and a small fleet of boats, canoes and lighters, 
and one or two steam launches, came into view, lying idle 
on the blue swell ever rolling onward in long lines to end in 
columns of white spray against the glistening rocks of the 
headland or on masses of creamy foam on the sandy beach. 
A tinkle of the engine-room bell and we slowed down, creep- 
ing cautiously to our anchorage. Another tinkle and the 
engines went full speed astern until “ Moving astern, sir! ”’ 
in a raucous voice from the leadsman was followed by the 
rattling of the cable through the hawse-pipes and the bang 
of our “ anchoring gun”’ from the fo’c’sle. 
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Immediately the scene changed from peace and quiet 
to excitement and noise. The crews of the waiting fleet 
burst into shouts and songs, and with paddle and oar urged 
their small craft towards us, each in a mad endeavour to 
reach us first. All had to give way to the Customs boat, 
but as that reached 
our side and the port- 
officer scrambled on 
board, the scene of 
excitement increased. 
It seemed a5 “ii Seite 
twenty or thirty boats 
were trying to ram us 
end-on and as_ furi- 
ously as possible. The 
bare black and brown 
backs of the crews 
glistened in the sun, 
the muscles standing 
out like knotted masses 
of whipcord as the 
men strained at their 
paddles, the steersmen 
waved their arms, 
whistled and_ yelled, 
and the air was filled 
. with a babel of sound. 
At the last possible moment, with a sweep of the steering oars, 
the boats made a deft turn and came crashing sideways into 
us and each other in an apparently inextricable mass of 
confusion. Paddles were dropped, the crews leant back 
and looked up at us with eyes and teeth glittering out of 
their good-humoured faces, chattering and laughing, and 
a swarm of black figures in multi-coloured clothing came 
hand over hand up the ship’s side by ropes and ladders. 

It was quite bewildering at first, the unreality of it all, 
but it was stranger still how soon one got used to these new 
surroundings. 
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Looking down on the fleet of canoes and surf-boats, 
bobbing up and down in the strong swell beside the ship, 
with the gleaming good-natured faces of the natives looking 
up at one, it was difficult to realise that this was the race 
from which not so very long ago, in the memory of the oldest 
living man at any rate, wretched gangs of spirit-broken 
wailing slaves were seized and exported to distant lands 
amid scenes of terrible suffering and degradation. 

Still harder was it to connect the civilised natives now 
on our decks with those same gangs. There they were, 
a dozen of them, ranging from the very recently manu- 
factured clerk, jabbering away in broken style in his newly 
found language, to the highly educated native barrister, 
with his Oxford or Cambridge education, and his long-since 
eaten dinners in the Temple or Gray’s Inn. 

My husband’s boy, James, was among the first to reach 
the deck, grinning with excitement at seeing his master 
again, and when he saw me he did not cease to smile, showing 
a very extensive set of teeth—those wonderful teeth that 
every native has—for at least ten minutes. He was quickly 
followed by the native sergeant in charge of the police 
detachment attached to the survey-party, also delighted 
at seeing us, and then came a miscellaneous collection of 
old employés, all anxious for work again, clerks, inter- 
preters, headmen of gangs and cooks. Indeed there seemed 
to be a plethora of the last-named, for the decks were swarm- 
ing with native cooks, exhibiting much-handled greasy 
certificates of character and endeavouring to find new 
masters. 

While Serjeant Hulede was seeing our heavy baggage 
stacked aft ready for lowering into a lighter, and James 
was collecting cloaks, umbrellas, cameras, and other lighter 
articles, we said good-bye to our skipper and to the many 
fellow passengers who were going further east to Lagos, 
Calabar, and other places in Nigeria. 

And then came the ordeal of disembarking, to which, 
curious as I was to see this new land and its customs, I was 
not looking forward with pleasure absolutely unmixed with 
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foreboding, so many tales had I heard of the discomforts 
and dangers of landing through the surf. 

The heat was intense as we left the cool shade of the 
awnings and went on the unprotected main deck. In spite 
of my thick pith topee and white umbrella the sun seemed 
to beat straight on to my 
head, and, sheltered from 
the breeze as we were by 
the hurricane deck for 
the moment, I could only 
gasp and wonder if any- 
thing on earth could ever 
make me feel chilly again. 

The gangway - ladder 
can very seldom _ be 
lowered and was not on 
this occasion, as the boats 
were rising and _ falling 
from eight tO7stefieeeer 
alongside. So I found 
myself sitting in the 
“Mammy chair,” * an 
ordinary basket - chair 





““l FOUND MYSELF SITTING IN THE ith l h 
SE Wl ropes slung to the 


arms and back and meet- 
ing overhead in a ring to which is hooked the wire rope 
from the steam winch. One of the ship’s officers covered | 
my knees with a cloth, tucked carefully around the ankles ; 


”) 


the signal was given, “ whirr’’ went the engines, and in a 
moment I was whisked off the deck, swung over the side 
at the end of a long derrick, and suspended in the air high 
over miniature boats in a tumbling sea apparently many 
thousand feet below me, helpless as an infant. My helmet 
tumbled over one ear and, as both my hands were 
clutching the ropes desperately, it remained there. 

Then came a horrible sinking feeling as they lowered 
smartly away and I plunged through seemingly abysmal 


* Mammy is the local name for a woman. 
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depths into the bottom of the surf-boat, where willing hands 
soon extricated me from my constrained position. In a 
few minutes we shoved off and were presently dancing away 
towards the shore on the long blue rollers. 

These surf-boats are the only means of landing on the 
Gold Coast. From end to end of its 360 miles of seaboard 

‘e is nothing in the shape of a harbour, the mouths of 
“acger rivers are closed by sand-bars, and the Atlantic 
; roll unceasingly on the long sandy beach. Very 
iis thes sea 
ab: iutely calm but 
some days are, of 
course, better than 
Miamers, AS the 
steamer nears any 
port of call many are 
the anxious looks cast 
at the shore by those 
intending to land. 
ieee x perienced 
Mmegaster’ can 
usually tell by the appearance of the distant line of 
white foam whether it is a “ good beach”’ or a “ bad 
beach.”’ 

Our journey shorewards was on this occasion a fairly 
typical one. Sekondi is a good “ beach”’ compared to 
Accra and other places on the coast, as a reef runs out from 
the point, and, breaking the force of the waves, more or less 
protects the most difficult part of the landing, the final rush 
on to the sand. Owing to the presence of rocks and shoal- 
water, however, the steamers seldom lie less than two miles 
from the shore, so that disembarking is hot and trying work, 
especially for those who are not good sailors. 

We sat on basket-chairs near the stern of the boat, the 
mail-bags piled in the middle. In the bow waved the blue 
ensign from a small staff. In the stern, on a small deck 
flush with the gunwales, stood the coxswain, steering with 


a long oar thrust through a grummett of rope. Our crew 
B 
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of ten men in blue jerseys and knee-breeches were perched 
on the gunwales much as a woman sits a horse, facing for- 
ward, the big toe of one foot holding on to a loop of rope 
attached to the inner sides of the boat, and the toes of the 
other gripping the ribs and thwarts with the grasp of human 
hands. Magnificent men they were, and, when presently 
they took their jerseys off, it was superb to see the muscles 
swelling and rippling 
along their ebony 
Bee =o backs as they leant 
eee = far out over the sides 
: = -of the boat and 
plunged their paddles 
with a tchunk into the 
water, keeping the 
most “perfect meade: 
All the time they sang 
weird songs, chanting 
them in various parts, 
and making up the 
words as they went 
along. Their particular song on this occasion was a kind 
of ode to the new “ mammy,”’’ as they call a woman out here. 
I said just now that we “ danced ”’ towards the shore. 
The word well describes our motion, for the surf-boat posi- 
tively danced over the waves, floating with the lightness 
of a cork. It was not considered to be a rough day, but as 
we sank into the hollows between the long swells we lost 
sight of steamer, shore, everything except the blue waste 
of waters around us. This was the safe part of the journey, 
for these boats practically never turn over sideways in deep 
water unless hit by breaking sea when in an unfavourable 
position. The only danger is on very rough days when a 
big wave, coming up from behind, may lift the stern of the 
boat high in the air and turn her over, end for end. Then 
an avalanche of tin boxes, floor-boards, and human beings 
is launched into the sea, and on top of the floating mass 
comes the boat herself with a sickening crash. 





LAUNCHING A SURF-BOAT. THE CASK ON 
THE LEFT IS FOR THE MAIL-BAGS 
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When this accident happens, it is usually fatal to more 
than one of the occupants of the boat. The surf-boat boys 
are magnificent swimmers and seldom let a European drown 
—it would be a slur on their reputation if they did—but a 
man struck on the head by the falling surf-boat goes to the 
bottom like a stone. 

The dangerous part of the landing comes when the boat 
approaches the very 
shallow water, stretching 
out over sand and long 
lines of jagged rocks for 
two or three hundred 
yards from the shore. 
Then the rollers gather 
themselves higher and 
higher into great waves, 
long curls begin to show 
along their crests, and 
finally with a crash they 
Dieakeinto seething 
masses of foam. There 
is generally one particularly dangerous point, perhaps two, 
in every landing-place, sometimes close to the beach, 
sometimes further out like the submerged reef at Sekondi. 
Just before approaching this the paddles slowed down 
and the boat swung lazily forward, while the steersman, 
casting glances astern over his shoulder, selected a 
favourable moment for rushing the dangerous spot. Look- 
ing out to sea he was able with his long experience to 
gauge the size of the rollers, and, at the crucial moment, 
after a wait of several minutes, he gave the signal. With 
wild shouts and stamps of his foot he urged on his crew ; 
the latter leant forward and outward, dug their paddles 
into the water, and burst into a weird song. A big 
roller came up astern, caught the boat and urged her 
forward with lightning speed until it passed away in front 
leaving us in the hollow. Then the song gradually died 
away and changed to a strange sort of hissing sound as the 
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men, paddling furiously, drew breath through their clenched 
teeth. With almost superhuman effort they prevented the 
surf-boat from being sucked back by the undertow until, 
just as it seemed as if their efforts would be unavailing, 
another roller dashed up, almost breaking at the top. Again 
the wild chant broke out and again the boat dashed madly 
forward until, the dangerous moment over, the paddlers 
relaxed their efforts, and we glided into the comparative 
calm and quiet behind the reef. 

In another minute we were running bow-on to the sandy — 
beach. I was seized by one of the boat boys and carried 
to the shore, a funny picture indeed, lifted like a baby in 
those Herculean arms high above the waves, one of my 
white hands clutching desperately to his woolly hair. Once 
on the shore I was too exhausted by sun and wave to do 
more than tumble into the green canvas hammock to be 
carried away under its sheltering awning on the heads of 
four very black boys in blue and yellow uniforms towards 
the Commissioner’s bungalow. 

The feeling of tense excitement at the critical moment 
in these landings would amply repay any one in search of 
a new sensation for the two-thousand-mile voyage. It was 
my first experience and perhaps I did not realise exactly 
what might have happened if we upset. I overheard my 
husband remark that he had had many a worse landing 
but that this had been his worst, from which I concluded 
that he was beginning to feel the responsibilities of bringing 
a wife to West Africa. 
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A WEEK IN SEKONDI 


Sekondi—A Government official’s bungalow—Native dress— 
System of carrying loads on the head—‘  Boys’’— Pidgin- 
English—Start of a survey-party 


AT last I was in that strange and fascinating world— 
tropical Africa. 

For a strange country itis inmany ways. A land of dense 
gloomy forests, stagnant swamps, soaking hot-house heat, 
and sudden and fierce tornadoes ; the home of the original 
negro, fetish worship, and strange diseases. 

Literature is practically non-existent, art is of the crudest 
form, history is of the vaguest kind. Civilisation is, how- 
ever, gradually spreading northwards from the Gulf of 
Guinea, accompanied by the inevitable black bottle, and 
the natives are beginning to turn the little energy they 
possess, formerly devoted to warfare, to the systematic 
cultivation of rubber and cocoa, for which a great future 
seems assured. 

Now and again one comes across mysterious things, or 
things which seem mysterious to our educated minds, which 
carry one right away from civilisation. To [Europeans 
the chief of these is, perhaps, the way in which news travels. 

There are probably some who read this book who 
remember hearing that the result of the Battle of Omdur- 
man travelled across 2800 miles of desert and was known 
in Sierra Leone before it reached London. A similar instance 
of the way in which news travels came to the personal 
notice of Captain Symons while employed on the survey of 
the Volta river a year or two ago. His interpreter, an 


educated native with a historic name, came to him grinning 
21 
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from ear to ear about nine o’clock one morning, and informed 
him that his greatest friend, another coloured gentleman, 
named Acquaye, had been hung at Cape Coast that morn- 
ing. Now Cape Coast is about two hundred miles from 
where Captain Symons was surveying, so Mr. Interpreter 
was despatched to his work under grave suspicion of 





FORT ORANGE 


having sampled palm-wine injudiciously. A month later he 
completely vindicated himself by showing Captain Symons 
the Cape Coast local paper in which an account was given 
of the hanging of the man at Cape Coast at about seven 
o’clock on the morning in question. 

So there was the fact, one unimportant native heard of 
the execution of another unimportant native less than two 
hours after it happened and two hundred miles away. | 

I may add that there was no telegraph line available, and 
that the sentence on Acquaye was unknown. 

Less than five years ago, Fort Orange looked down from 
its low hill on a little fishing-village, one or two small stores 
belonging to the European firms trading on the Coast, and 
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a dense tangled tropical forest running up to within pistol- 
shot of its gates. 

The coming of the railway has changed all that. Sekondi 
is now a fairly large and populous place. The fishing-village 
has swelled into a large native town. Two streets of more 
solid buildings—such as the bank, the stores of many 
British, German, and native merchants, a few Government 
buildings, and the residences of wealthy natives—lhe imme- 
diately below the fort. The railway terminus with its 
station, offices, fitters’ shops, and other tin-roofed houses, 
covers a large area in the centre of the town. Piers and 
jetties with travelling cranes and other signs of civilisation 
share the beach with the Customs offices. The forest has 
retreated for over a mile, the hill thus left bare being dotted 
with the bungalows of the Government and railway officials. 
Halfway up this hill stands the huge barrack of the Hotel 
Metropole, below which has slowly risen the brick walls of 
the latest addition to the comfort and health of the dweller 
in this land of heat—the cold storage company. 

And last of all, on a hill beyond the railway, and with 
the hospital and prison as its neighbours, stands the 
residence of a bishop, crowning evidence of the march of 
civilisation. 

The bungalow where we were staying with Mr. A. J. 
Philbrick, the Commissioner of the Western Province of 
the Gold Coast, was typical of the quarters provided by 
the Government for their officials. It was a long wooden 
building of three rooms with a verandah running around 
it, raised ten feet above the ground on iron piles. Store 
cupboards and bathrooms occupied the ends of the back 
verandah, while the front, protected from the glare by 
chics of matting, was furnished with Madeira basket-work 
chairs and tables, and made a very comfortable and cool 
sitting-room. 

From the back we looked on to the old fort, where the 
Commissioner sat daily in court dispensing justice after 
many hours spent in unravelling the wordy evidence of 
native witnesses through the medium of an interpreter and 
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listening to the swelling and high-flown eloquence of native 
lawyers. 

It was interesting to watch the people going in and out 
of the fort, past the smart native policeman on sentry duty, 
clad in his red fez with a 
long tassel hanging over 
one ear, blue uniform, 
short knee-breeches, and 
blue putties above his 
baresteeu 

What an extraordinary 
difference® theres sissies 
tween the West African 
native as one sees him in 
England, looking clumsy 
and unused to his tight 
European clothes, and as 
he looks in his own land 
in the garb of his people. 
The chief thing that struck 
me was the firm and erect 
way in which the majority 

ra - of men and nearly all the 
Pep heeet Cay S OLR ESA) a! women held themselves. 
The men wore a long cloth, usually blue, which they 
brought round their bodies and over one shoulder, leaving 
the other bare, the colour making a pleasing contrast with 
the ebony brown of the skin. 

The women wore the cloth tied tight across the breast 
and fastened in a draped knot at the side, leaving both 
shoulders bare. And the way they carried their babies ! 
After I saw that I ceased to be surprised at anything I saw 
in this strange land. 

A woman passed me, carrying a tiny baby on her back, 
just above the hips, bound securely to her by a fold of her 
own cloth. All that showed of the baby was a pair of chubby 
arms and shoulders, and a head wobbling helplessly to and 
fro, now hanging over sideways, its owner being usually 
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sound asleep, then falling back at an angle at which one 
felt that the tiny one was bound to break his neck, then 
falling forward and bump-bump-bumping his wee button 
of a nose against his mother’s back. The woman was 
carrying a large brasstray, | 4 
which was balanced on her : 3 
head and not held, and on 
top of which was piled a 
big tin of water, a bucket- 
ful of bananas, anda china 
bowl of pepper-pods and 
tomatoes. 

It is the bearing of 
these loads which gives the 
natives such a wonderful 
carriage—a fine tilt of the 
head and perfectly rigid 
shoulders, all the move- 
ment coming from the hips. 
Such a thing as a round- 
shouldered native is a 
rarity, and I seldom saw 
the ungainly figures one 
so often meets with in men 
and women of a certain 
age in England. “THE WAY THEY CARRIED THEIR 

Everything is carried on Sian 
the head, training for this work beginning in early child- 
hood. In the streets of Sekondi we met every description 
of carrier, from the burly Wangara, staggering along with 
bulging neck under a piece of machinery weighing 120 Ib., 
to a small urchin clad in nothing at all, with an empty 
gin-bottle poised on his head. 

Indeed I saw a tiny baby, supported on the back of a 
mother loaded as described above, balancing an empty 
Ideal Milk tin on his head with a most anxious expression. 
He was certainly beginning his training early. 

Later on when travelling in the “ bush” I often met a 
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whole family evidently moving from one village to another, 
each member of it carrying a load. First of all came a 
five-year-old boy, his little nude body and chubby legs 
quivering under the weight of a banana balanced on his 
head, ever and anon casting an anxious glance over his 
shoulder as he set the pace for his family. Then came a 
girl of six, carrying a yam and wearing a string of beads. 
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Then an eight-year-old with a bundle of yams and a small 
pocket-handkerchief as a waist cloth. Then two or three 
more boys and girls, gradually increasing in stature—and 
clothes—up to a youth of about fourteen, their loads rising 
from a bunch of plantains to a couple of native stools. 
Last but one came the mother, bearing a very large brass 
bowl piled high and bulging over with cloths, cooking-pots, - 
dishes, and several live chickens, all kept in place by a 
net, and, in addition, the latest arrival was pinned in the 
usual way to her back, uncommonly pleased with himself 
and beating an unceremonious tune on his parent’s body 
in front of him. Last of all came papa. He had a hat on 
his head, a pipe in his mouth, and a light cloth draped grace- 
fully round him; mamma was carrying the rest of his 
clothes, probably including a pair of European boots, in 
her basin. It reminded me forcibly of one of Phil May’s 
drawings, a man and his wife returning from marketing, 
the latter laden with parcels and abusing her spouse for not 
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helping her. “ ’Owcan I,” says he, “ with me ’ands in me 
pockets.”’ 
The native children were a constant source of amusement 
to me. The smaller ones seldom wore any clothes at all, 
and when they did, the air of dignity with which they 
wound their cloths around them was most amusing. 
In front of the Commissioner’s house was the cricket 
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ground, occupied at all hours of the day by small natives 
playing our national game. I was intensely interested in 
the first one I saw. A group of boys came dancing along 
from the native quarters close by, an empty kerosene can 
was placed on the grass, worn into bare patches from long 
use, and then the fun began. Using an old barrel stave as 
a bat, the boys hit the nondescript home-made ball right 
and left, screaming with laughter all the time and gradually 
as the game went on, throwing off their waist cloths and 
running about with their little brown and black bodies 
gleaming in the sun, their colour well set off by the green 
grass and the twinkling blue sea beyond. 

I had expected to find the absence of women servants 
rather trying, and was pleasantly surprised to find that 
such was not at all the case. The “‘ boys,”’ as one’s attend- 
ants are all called whether they are ten years old or thirty, 
make most excellent servants. I do not say that they never 
ake mistakes and that domestic troubles of the sort never 
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occur, but I am quite sure that ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Europeans with limited incomes who come to the Coast 
have never in England experienced anything like the 
comforts in attendance that they get out here. A good 
English servant is a treasure and joy, a friend not to be 
lightly parted with, but how often is one to be found ? 
Many a weary housewife, worn and harassed by the ever- 
present servant question, would gladly welcome a good 
West African “‘ boy’”’ or cook into her English house- 
hold. | 

I advanced this theory once or twice on the Coast, but 
it was usually received with polite derision. Consequently 
I have been amused to find, since returning home, that more 
than one ex-Government official, settling down in the 
country on a scanty pension, has after numerous troubles 
with English domestics eventually imported his old “ boy ” 
from the Coast, and found him a treasure. 

The result, of course, would not always be successful 
as the tendency of the native to adopt European habits 
without discretion might lead to early disaster, especially in 
London. 

James, my husband’s “ boy,” produced a microbe on 
the very day we landed to wait on me. This atom of 
humanity rejoiced in the name of William, stood about: 
three and a half feet in height, and looked about eight years 
old. When he was first brought to me I was filled with a 
mixture of amusement and despair. He looked so small, 
quaint, and helpless in his miniature suit of khaki—a 
buttoned-up jacket and knee-breeches—with his comical 
sharp little eyes and white teeth; but he soon developed 
into a very smart “ maid.” 

The first time I wanted him to do anything for me was 
when I was going out and told him to go and fetch my 
helmet. He looked helplessly at me. I told him again. 
He grinned all over his face and disappeared, to return a 
moment later with James, who inquired politely, “ What 
Missus want ?”’ On my explaining he turned to William 
and said dictatorially : 
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“You go catch Missus hat one time. Missus live for 
walk.” 

This being translated meant “Go and get Missus’s hat 
at once. She is going for a walk.” 

The boys all speak this pidgin-English, and some of their 
expressions are most comical. They use the word “ live ”’ 
generally in the sense of “is” or “ was,’’ but it has also 
many other meanings. For example, when a “ boy ’”’ wants 
to tell you that dinner is ready, he says “‘ dinner live”’ ; or 
that the cook has gone to Accra, “ cook live for Accra.”’ 

“Master be fit for live,’ means Master is well. If your 
- “ Doy ”’ is unwell, he says “I be fit for die,’ even if he only 
has a headache. This is rather alarming at first, but you 
soon find that a little cross-examination elicits the fact that 
he is only “sick small for head.” 

William’s introduction to my evening-dress was most 
amusing. He insisted on calling the string the “ rope” 
and tied it in weird knots. After struggling with the hooks 
of my dinner dress for about five minutes—I could see his 
compressed lips and worried looks in the glass—he suddenly 
stopped trying and burst out with “‘ Fat too much!”’ Oh, 
how I laughed, not for the last time either, for William’s 
quaint doings and sayings often saved me from worrying 
over many of the little troubles incidental to the depressing 
nature of the climate. It was certainly comic to see him 
carrying an eau-de-Cologne bottle on his head across the 
room instead of using his hands. 

We stayed a week with Mr. Philbrick at Sekondi, for my 
husband had to superintend the departure of his staff of 
surveyors for their eight months’ work in the “ bush,” as 
the interior of this forest country is called in contradistinction 
to the towns on the sea-coast. 

The staff was divided up into ten parties, each consisting 
of two or three Europeans, with their boys and cooks, and 
interpreter, a couple of native policemen, and about fifty 
carriers in two gangs. 

Captain Symons, R.E., and Mr. Fraser and Mr. Stronach 
had come out from England a week before us as the Advance 
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Party. They had made all the preliminary preparations, 
such as collecting and organising the carriers, engaging 
interpreters, sorting the numerous boxes of provisions, and 
laying out the various scientific instruments required by 
the surveyors into heaps, one for each party. 

This was hard and ungrateful work, for the streets of 


Sekondi were hot and dusty and unshaded from the glaring 
sun. Important work, 


too, it was, for a box 
sent to the wrong party, 
or an incomplete instru- 
ment, might mean dis- 
comfort to the surveyor 
and delay to his work. 
Indeed the amount of 
careful preparation 
months ahead, and also 
the organising power, 

‘‘THEODOLITES IN LEATHER CASES”’ required for sending 4 
party off on its eight months’ work in the bush away 
from, civilisationa day or two after landing, struck me 
more than anything else. 

Accra was the actual headquarters of the survey, but as 
Sekondi was the sea end of the railway it formed a con- 
venient base from which the survey-parties could start into 
the interior. I looked into the big room hired as a temporary 
office, and for a moment imagined I had struck a branch 
of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society. Arranged in 
orderly heaps, one for each party, around the room were 
a most varied assortment of stores, valuable theodolites in 
leather cases, steel tapes, banderoles with gay little flags, 
compasses, axes, hatchets, saws, spades, tents, cooking- 
pots, beds, basins, baths, blotting-paper, writing-paper, 
paints, pens, pencils, drawing-paper, plan cases, india- 
rubber, sealing-wax, ink, sun umbrellas, tropical rain- 
coats, pith helmets, books. 

These had all been ordered in England in July and had 
been unpacked and sorted by Captain Symons and his 
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assistants, each heap containing exactly what the party 
required for its particular work. The room seemed to be 
in a state of confusion, for by every pile of stores was a 
surveyor, note-book and pencil in hand, superintending 
two or three natives packing the various articles into 
“ loads,’ each weighing from 56 to 60 Ib., suitable for being 
borne on the carriers’ heads. This packing part of the 
preparation for the trip was most important and a careful 
list had to be made showing the whereabouts of everything 
so that it could be found at once if wanted. 

In an inner office the head surveyors of the parties were 
receiving instructions for their respective expeditions. 
These instructions were in the form of a lengthy type- 
written memorandum forecasting the work to be done for 
the next eight months, including cutting the concession 
boundaries and mapping the country generally, arranging 
for supply of money for paying the carriers, postal service 
and various other details. 

The majority of the parties went up-country by rail to 
certain points on the line whence they struck off into the 
interior. But some plunged straight into “the bush ”’ 
from Sekondi as their line lay away from the railway. 

I got up at half-past five one morning to see one of these 
start on its long tramp. It was about a quarter of an hour 
before sunrise and just beginning to get light. The air on 
the verandah, where one gratefully sipped a cup of tea and 
enjoyed a fragrant pine-apple, was delightfully cool, and 
the greens, browns, and blues of the cliffs and sea showed 
wonderfully clear in the morning light. The birds were 
chatting merrily as they began their day’s hunt for food 
by investigating the purple and gold creepers clinging up 
the verandah pillars, and it seemed as if all nature was 
starting fresh and gay, on a new lease of life, only to be 
boiled later on by the sun into the inevitable humid heat 
of the tropics. 

Bang! went a gun from Fort Orange, telling the town 
that the look-out had sighted a ship making for Sekondi. 
A few minutes later as we rounded the corner of the fort 
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and descended the hill, his satanic majesty the sun jumped 
out of the Gulf of Guinea and began to climb rapidly into 
the heavens, looking imposingly large and bright, and 
driving one behind the shelter of a white umbrella. 

Outside the temporary offices of the survey was a long 
line of ‘“‘ chop-boxes,” tin uniform cases, and various non- 
descript loads of tents, chairs, baths, tools, and surveying 
instruments. The “ chop-boxes ’’—on the Coast all food 
is called “‘ chop ’’—were very lightly made padlocked cases 
containing all the groceries and meat required by the 
Europeans of the party for eight months, in sealed tins. 
Meat is difficult to obtain in the interior, consequently the 
surveyor has to rely chiefly on tinned foods which he varies 
with an occasional chicken—price 6d. to Is. according to 
the district and usually dear at the price—and, when the 
golden opportunity comes along in the shape of a village 
owning a butcher, a native sheep, which looks like a goat 
and tastes like one too. 

Along this line were the carriers, busily attaching their 
own small belongings to their loads with pieces of tough 
native creeper possessing all the qualities of string and 
which they happily call “ tie-tie.”’ The “ chop-boxes ” 
seemed all identical in size and weight, but each carrier 
took care to scratch his private mark on the case allotted 
to him with a stone, for he knows that nature’s laws will 
lead to the gradual lightening of his “‘ chop-box,”’ and he 
does not wish to be imposed on by one of his fellows whose 
load contains stores that are consumed more slowly. 

These carriers receive 25s. a month pay, and in addition 
3d. a day subsistence money, or as they call it, “sissy.” 
Before starting they usually get an advance of Ios. with 
which they have a final “ bust ’’ or purchase a few neces- 
sities for their travels, but the remainder of their pay they 
seldom touch until the end of the trip when they draw it 
allina lump sum. They live on their “ sissy,’’ which they 
draw weekly from the surveyor, and is ample in this country 
of cheap native foods. 

Presently down from the hotel came the two Europeans 
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of the party, ready for their long tramp and looking as 
unconcerned over the prospect as if they were Be out 
for a morning stroll. 

The head-men of the gangs shouted, and the carriers fell 
in behind their loads. One man limped out and complained 
of a bad leg. I was full of pity for him and thought he was 
being harshly treated when, after a short argument, he was 
summarily sent back to the ranks. My pity speedily 
vanished when, on a sharp command being given, he quickly 
got his load on his head, and marched off without a trace 
of a limp, laughing with his fellows, and being heavily 
chaffed by them for his want of success in deceiving the 
White Man. 

“ That fellow live for no good,” said the head-man, “ he 
fit for fool him Master.” 

Away swung the long line of carriers down the street, 
heading for the green forest beyond. After them came the 
policeman guarding the money-chest, the interpreter in 
European clothing shouting very English good-byes to his 
friends in the crowd, eight boys in brilliant red shirts carry- 
ing the two hammocks for the surveyors to rest in later on, 
“ boys,”’ and cooks. 

Good-byes were said and “ good lucks’”’ exchanged, and 
the two Europeans strode off in the track of their carriers. 
Just as they reached the edge of the town, another gun 
banged from Fort Orange and a string of signals broke out 
on the flagstaff halliards, telling us all that the homeward 
mail was sighted. 

I caught sight of one of the surveyor’s faces as he looked 
back and realised what the signals meant, and the expression 
on it touched me as he resolutely turned his head away, 
unconsciously squared his shoulders, and plunged into the 
forest on his long absence from civilisation and some one 
away in far-off Scotland. 
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SEKONDIVCORSACCKA 


The native—Sport at Sekondi—A trip along the Coast—The 
administration of the Gold Coast 


My first impression of the West African native was never 
altered by my subsequent experience of him. He is indo- 
lent, it is true, but that is only natural when the little that 
his food costs him, and the enervating climate in which he 
lives, are considered. 

He is the cheeriest chap in the world, and even in the 
most adverse circumstances and under the most trying 
conditions a little jest will start him laughing and chattering 
gaily with his fellows. There are only two things that 
warp his good temper—drink and injustice. Drink ruins 
him mentally and physically, far quicker than it does a 
European; it makes him morose, insulting, and impossible 
to deal with. Injustice has almost as bad an effect on him 
—he broods over it and gradually becomes dangerous. 

But injustice is rare, and the more I saw of the dealings 
of the Englishman with the native on the “ Coast,” the 
more J was struck with the rarity. Indeed from the moment 
when I first saw those cheery faces come alongside our ship 
in the surf-boats, I felt convinced that they would be a 
potent factor in the conversion of many a “ little Englander.” 
They were a tribute to British rule, and made one proud 
to be an Imperialist. 

And while on that subject you get another picture of 
British rule, a small one it is true, and skied well above the 
line, but a very significant one for all that. The picture 
has grown from that small one I described in the last chapter 
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—the nude black urchins playing cricket with barrel stave 
for bat, and kerosene tin for wicket in every open space in 
the big towns. 

The big picture shows a sandy field, a wicket set at each 
end of a green strip of cocoa-nut matting, and the white 
flannelled figures of the young natives playing our national 
game, some educated, some not, but all unconsciously 
imbibing with their cricket education the sense of fairness, 
of right and wrong, of “ playing the game.” | 

What other colonising nation trains its young native in 
this fashion, and it is a fashion that brings black and white 
together in the right way ? The effects of it are far-reaching, 
and make for good in Government office and merchant’s 
store, for no government or business is ever efficiently 
carried out without understanding between the highest 
and lowest. 

Once more, I am proud to be an Imperialist. 

Sekondi was not a very cheerful place from the point of 
view of the European residents in the year I write about, 
but I was quite sorry to leave it, for it was my first practical 
experience of Africa, and the strange mixture of barbarism 
and civilisation in its streets fascinated me. It was there, 
also, that I was the recipient of a very outspoken and 
embarrassing compliment. We were walking in the out- 
skirts of the town during the cool hour between five and 
six in the evening when we met a number of young girls 
very prettily attired in artistic native dress, with quaintly 
fashioned gold ornaments on their heads. My husband 
called them up so that I could examine their dress and 
ornaments. I was most interested and was trying to talk 
to them. when I noticed that they were all staring at my 
head. Finally one of them began to clap her hands and, 
pointing at my hair, said in a sing-song voice, “ La-la-la ! 
Fine.too much! Fine too much!” The others immediately 
joined in and presently I was surrounded by a circle of these 
dusky beauties singing “‘ La-la-la! Fine too much!” and 
clapping their hands. We beat a hasty retreat. 

I must say that, much as I admire the “‘ Coast ’’ European 
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for the way he usually makes the best of things and so 
manages to lead a pretty happy existence in a trying climate, 
Sekondi was a notable exception. There was no excuse 
for the state of affairs that existed. A year before, when 
the survey had their headquarters there, there were numerous 
amusements for the European between 4.30 and 6 o'clock 
after his day’s work was over. The lawn tennis court was 
always in demand and men sat round waiting for their turn 
to play. There was cricket practice twice a week and a 
match on Saturday. A very sporting golf links was started 
after much labour in clearing the ground. 

A year later the tennis court was deserted, the net hanging 
in rotten strings; the cricket ground was a foot deep in 
grass, and the golf links were buried beneath a ten-foot 
scrub. And the Europeans, instead of having an hour of 
healthy amusement and sporting recreation to take their 
minds from their work and the discomforts of the climate, 
were strolling slackly from bungalow to bungalow with no 
aim in life but to get to the dinner-hour. 

It was a pity that such a state of affairs should exist in 
a place where so many young Europeans were living, and 
I said as much toa manImet. He, however, held the view 
that the day’s work was enough exercise for most of them, 
and that games only lead to fever. 

I did not at all agree with him. All over the world 
Englishmen take their exercise after the day’s work, no 
matter how hard that may have been, if they can get it, 
and they benefit by it. The harder a man works during 
the day the keener he is, as a rule, on his evening exercise, 
whether it be crocquet or cricket. As for fever coming 
from violent exercise, well, so it does if the exercise is over- 
done, but I am quite certain that more fevers and livers 
come from loafing in bungalow and club verandahs between 
the hours of five and eight than from any other causes. 

I do not want it to be thought that I am throwing stones 
here at any of the many good friends I made in Sekondi, 
where I was most kindly and hospitably treated. The 
fault lay more in the fact that the town did not at the time 





SOME OF THE STYLES OF HAIRDRESSING AFFECTED BY THE 
GOLD COAST WOMEN 
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possess some one whose interest in games generally would 
have made the way easy for the rest of the community to 
enjoy an hour’s healthful recreation after the heat of the 
day. 

Sekondi looked a busy seaport on the day we left, for 
there were already four Elder-Dempster boats, two Woer- 
mann liners, and one Frenchman lying in the roadstead 
when the signal gun once more sounded from the fort, and 
the smoke of the Bzafra, which was to take us to Accra, 
became visible on the horizon. A string of carriers filed 
on to the verandah, collared our ‘“ loads’’—one never 
speaks of “ baggage’’ on the “ Coast ’’—and disappeared 
down the steps bearing them on their heads. The ham- 
mock was reported as “ Live for Missus,’’ so I put on my 
helmet, stroked a tender farewell to the kittens, and was — 
carried off to the beach by the four hammock boys in their 
smart blue and yellow uniforms. 

It was a “‘ good beach ”’ that day, so after saying good-bye 
to our very kind and hospitable host, we shoved off without 
anxiety. But it was hot—nearly mid-day, a scorching sun 
overhead and the sea running in long, glassy, almost im- 
perceptible undulations, sending off an intolerable glare. 
We approached the Brajfra just as her anchor went splashing 
into the water and became involved in the furious race for 
“first alongside ’’ which I had seen from the decks of the 
Mendt, and which was evidently amusing the people throng- 
ing the rails to-day as much as it had interested me a week 
before. I felt tolerant to them and such an old “‘ Coaster ”’ 
after my week ashore. 

What interested me most on this short trip was the deck 
passengers, a motley collection of natives with a sprinkling 
of two or three Greeks and Syrians, yellow-skinned, travel- 
ling traders of the “‘ Coast.’’ How these managed to exist, 
living as they did among the natives, with no comforts, not 
even a sun-hat to protect their heads, always mystified me. 
We came across one now and again, buried in some village, 
far away from the coast, with no one to talk to, and depend- 
ing on some casual interpreter for his intercourse with the 
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natives. These men are born traders. They land with 
a few shillings in their pockets or a small packet of merchan- 
dise—beads, tinned foods, scent, or cigarettes; sell, buy 
more, sell again, tramping from village to village to dispose 
of their goods, living on native food. They look unhealthy 
but are not so, apparently. I fancy they possess the power 
of suffering patiently when they are unwell, at any rate 
they have the same pathetic submissive look that one sees 
in the eyes of dumb animals. 

The natives do not call them “ white men ”’ in spite of 
the fairness of theirskins. Only Englishmen and Frenchmen 
are “‘ white men ”’ to the native. 

The foredeck of the Biafra was a most interesting sight. 
It was crowded with natives passing along the coast. Lagos 
boys with their round heads, bearing back to their home 
full bags of silver from their profitable work on the Gold 
Coast Railway ; Ashantis, Fantis, and Accras, with their 
women-folk and children. No ‘“‘mammy-chairs’’ were 
used to bring these on deck. A big sail-cloth was lowered 
into the surf-boat, women and children were crowded into 
the middle of it, the four corners were brought together, 
and the hook on the wire hawser passed through them. 
Whirr! went the donkey-engines, and a writhing bundle 
went flying into the air, was swung in over the bulwarks 
and plumped on the deck. The rope slackened, the hook 
was disengaged, and the sail-cloth, opening, displayed a 
complicated mixture of black humanity, all laughing 
and chattering in great excitement. It was an amus- 
ing sight and no one seemed to be any the worse for the 
jumble. ) 

The people who impressed me most among the deck 
passengers were the Haussas. These come from the north 
and carry on most of the trade of the interior. They are 
Mohammedans, not very strict some of them, and struck 
me as being very superior in manliness and intelligence to 
the natives of the coast. Their turbans and full flowing 
robes gave them a dignified appearance, and their features 
were more clearly cut than those of the Fantis. Nearly 
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all had with them large bundles of merchandise, bales of 
cloth, coops of chickens, and sheep. 

Elmina, which we passed half an hour before reaching Cape 
Coast, is the oldest European settlement in the Colony ; 
French traders are believed to have landed there and called 
it La Mina in 1366. The walls of a magnificent and exten- 
sive masonry fort—‘‘St. George d’Elmina ’’—glared 
dazzlingly white at us as we passed, and I was sorry that 
we could not land to see it, as I was told it was in a very 
fine state of preservation. 

At Cape Coast were three more forts. It was from this 
place that the expeditions against the Ashantis started in 
1873 under Sir Garnet Wolseley, in 1895 under Sir Francis 
Scott, and in 1900 under Sir James Willcocks. It was a 
desolate-looking dried-up place, built on several hills of 
red disintegrated granite. The forest began to recede 
gradually from the coast-line near Elmina, and the country 
for about five miles behind Cape Coast was covered with 
scrub, high enough to keep the wind off, but not to give 
shelter from the sun. 

Cape Coast was the headquarters of the Government 
until quite recently. It is now the capital of the Central 
Province and has a large population (about 35,000), including 
many Europeans. 

Before bringing this chapter to an end, I will inflict my 
last lesson in geography on the reader. 

The Crown Colony, known as the Gold Coast, is about 
80,000 square miles in area and extends roughly from 4°30’ 
to 11° north latitude, the meridian of Greenwich running 
through it. On the west and north are the French Ivory 
Coast and Sudan, on the east German Togoland, and on the 
south is the Gulf of Guinea. 

The Gold Coast is divided into three parts, the whole 
being at the time under the administration of Governor 
Sir John Pickersgill Rodger, K.C.M.G. 

First comes the Gold Coast Colony, with the seat of 
Government at Accra. It is divided into three provinces, 
each with a Provincial Commissioner at the head, and 
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further sub-divided into districts administered by District 
Commissioners. 

North of the Colony comes Ashanti under a Chief Com- 
missioner, Mr. Francis Fuller, C.M.G., who has four District 
Commissioners at the head of his districts. The capital, 
Coomassie, I will describe later as my wanderings took me 
there. 

North of all is the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, 
administered from Tamale now (from Gambaga at the time 
I write about) by Lieut.-Colonel Alan Watherston, C.M.G., 
R.E. As I shall not touch on the Northern Territories again 
I may say here that it is chiefly a country of wide undulating 
plains covered with tall elephant grass, and suffering from 
scarcity of water for most of the year. Efforts are being 
made to promote the cultivation of cotton, but the absence 
of a railway will long retard the growth of trade. It isa 
clumsy name, “ The Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast.”’ As the Black and White Volta rivers run through 
it, “ Voltaria’’ would sound pleasing and workmanlike, 
in the same way as Nigeria obtained its name from the 
Niger. 

The Kroo boys on the Biafra, who had been taken on 
board at Grand Cess to work the cargo along the coast, and 
who would be landed there on the voyage home, possessed 
the usual weird names which the sailors are in the habit of 
giving them. Here are a few which I collected: Pea-Soup, 
Two-Pound-Ten, Poor Fellow, Tin Belly, Yellow Will, 
Black-Man-Trouble, Duke of Cambridge, Brandy, Prince 
of Wales, West India, and Friday. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ACCRA 


Landing through the surf—The town—Christiansborg Castle— 
A gymkhana—Natives in European dress 


WE arrived off Accra at daybreak on the morning after we 
left Sekondi. Viewed from the steamer, the place had a 
desolate but picturesque appearance. It lay in wide un- 
dulating plains with the southern edge of the great forest 
a mere shadow on the horizon twenty miles to the north. 
A few stunted sun-scorched trees straggled over the plains. 
and the low hills which crossed them, and the scrub and 
long grass which clothed the country were parched and 
dirty brown after a very dry “ rainy season.”’ 

Along the low red cliffs lining the shore we could see the 
edge of a big town of flat-topped houses, the sky-line broken 
at intervals by the sloping roofs of larger buildings. To 
the right lay the scattered bungalows of the European 
quarter at Victoriaborg, and, a mile further along the coast, 
the white battlements of Christianborg Castle with a low 
cluster of houses behind it marked the eastern extremity 
of Accra, the capital of the Gold Coast. 

Landing at Sekondi was child’s play compared with what 
it was at Accra. To begin with, we had to get up at five, 
and any one who has dressed and finished packing by electric 
light in a stuffy cabin in the tropics at that hour knows. 
what that means. I could only look reproachfully at the 
egg and toast which the kindly forethought of the steward 
had provided, but a cup of tea and a deliciously cold orange 
out of the ice-chest were welcome indeed. 

The ship lay about two miles from the shore, and the long 
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journey in the surf-boat was very trying, as the rays of the 
rising sun were ricochetting off the water. The channel 
twists and turns through the rocks, and tor the last hundred 
yards or so runs parallel to the beach. That was the most 
unpleasant part, as the boat rolled heavily and the spray 
dashed over us in showers, the water sluicing through the 





‘FOR THE LAST HUNDRED YARDS OR SO RUNS PARALLEL TO THE BEACH”’ 


floor boards and washing the sides of the tin-boxes contain- 
ing my clothes. The futility of bringing ordinary dressing- 
cases and dress-baskets to West Africa was practically 
demonstrated. 

One boat was overturned and the passengers had to swim 
and wade ashore through the rocks and surf. It was very 
bad luck for one of them, for he lost two dozen prize hens 
that he had brought from Europe and had tended most 
carefully all the way. His vision of good English eggs for 
breakfast vanished in the mist of flying sand and spray 
along the windy shore, and though he was too busy at the 
moment to realise the loss, I can imagine that his feelings 
afterwards were most expressive. 

“Tin Eye,” the one-eyed coxswain of the Customs boat 
at Accra, was probably the best steersman, and one of the 
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best-known natives on the “ Coast.” I have an idea that 
he preferred rough weather, for the gratitude of passengers 
whom he safely navigated through a stormy sea was apt 
to be more intense, and perhaps more substantially expressed 
than when there was a “ dry beach.’’ Until I noticed that, 
I used to wonder why “ Tin Eye”’ occasionally made such 
a fuss when conveying people ashore on a perfectly calm 
day. The anxious glances over his shoulder, the stamping 
of his bare feet on the little deck aft, his whistles and yells 
as he urged his crew to give way before a gigantic wave 
rippling up astern almost inches high; then the sigh of 
relief and the tender look of concern at his pale-faced 
charges—it was all a fine bit of acting. 

We had a fairly rough landing but were lucky in escaping 
what the polo-pony, which we brought out with us in the 
Mendi, went through the week before. On that occasion 
the surf was so bad that out of the first six boats to go ashore 
five were upset, two natives and some valuable boxes being 
lost. It was so rough that Captain Hampson at first refused 
to allow the pony to be disembarked. This would have 
meant his being taken on to Calabar and landed on the 
return trip—another ten days’ voyage that would have 
done him no good, for, though he had stood the voyage well, 
he had begun to show signs of the effects of the damp 
tropical heat and want of exercise. 

Luckily one of the Customs officers, Captain Stoddart, 
late of the Royal Artillery—he has since succumbed from 
Blackwater fever, I regret to say—took the responsibility 
of landing the pony on his own shoulders. “ July ’’ was 
lowered over the side in slings. To make matters worse, 
while hanging in the air waiting for an opportune moment 
for being finally plumped into the dancing surf-boat below, 
his head-stall came off and there was nothing by which the 
boys in the boat could hold him. He was usually rather 
nervous and excitable, like most. chestnuts, but though 
trembling with fear at his wild and unaccustomed surround- 
ings, he took them as sensibly as possible, and, on reaching 
the boat, planted his four feet firmly and stood like a rock, 
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no one holding him. Fortunately his was the first boat 
which did not upset, but I expect he was pretty glad to 
reach the beach, when he cleared the gunwale with a stand- 
ing jump and at once indulged in a delicious roll in the 
sand. 

Once ashore our “ loads ”’ were seized by the usual gang 
of natives and carried up to the Customs house amid a chorus 
of shouts, a mass of black faces peering through the railings 
to see what was going on 
inside the Customs en- 
closure. 

It was odd to see the 
well- appointed carriage 
and pair, with the black 
coachman and footman in 
red cloth coats and fezes 
and green knee-breeches, 
with bare legs and feet, 
waiting outside among the crowd of half-dressed natives, 
ready to take us to Christiansborg Castle, where his Excel- 
lency the Acting Governor, Major Herbert Bryan, and his 
wife had asked us to stay until our bungalow was ready to 
recelve us. | 

The native quarter, through which we first passed, was 
an unimposing ramshackle collection of weather-beaten 
white-washed houses and huts, with naked children playing 
about in front and often a man or woman sitting and working 
a sewing-machine in the doorways. Further on the broad 
red road was lined with traders’ stores, some belonging to 
European firms and some to natives—the various sign- 
boards showing a most interesting and diverse variety of 
names, such as Miller Brothers, Swanzy’s, The German 
West African Trading Company, Kwajo Atta, Pickering 
and Berthould, The African Association, Alexandre Dumas, 
Daniel Tetteh, The Basel Mission Store, and the Bank of 
British West Africa. 

After running through the town for over half a mile our 
road led on some open plains and we entered Victoriaborg, 
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the European Government quarter. We passed several 
large buildings—the Hospital, Club, High Court, Secre- 
tariat, Treasury, and numerous cool-looking bungalows 
occupied by Government officials. At one of these we 
stopped for a moment to say, “‘ How d’you do ”’ to “ July,” 
who was recovering his nerve after his perilous landing in 
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A GOVERNMENT BUNGALOW 


the care of Captain Mulgrue, the cheery and popular adjutant 
of the Gold Coast Volunteers. 

After another half-mile of open plain we skirted the native 
quarter of Christiansborg and arrived at the castle. The 
A.D.C., Captain FE. V. M. Shelley of the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment, met us at the entrance and took us upstairs to 
the cool, darkened reception rooms, where we received a 
hearty welcome from his Excellency and Mrs. Bryan. I 
shall never forget how glad I was to sit down to a good 
breakfast at nine o’clock—I seemed to have lived a whole 
week since getting up that morning. 

Christiansborg Castle was at one time used as a lunatic 
asylum, but a few years ago Governor Sir Matthew Nathan 
adopted it as Government House, and a very fine and impos- 
ing one it made. When viewed from the outside it was 
very picturesque, being surrounded with high massive walls 
and situated in a grove of tall palm-trees on a rocky promon- 
tory, the surf thundering against its foundations. It was 
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built by the Swedes about 1645, afterwards going to the 
Danes during the reign of Charles II., and eventually coming 
to us in 1851. 

An attractive element in the scene was the guard of the 
Gold Coast Regiment mounted at the entrance to the castle. 
The tall brown-skinned Haussas in their khaki knee-breeches 





CHRISTIANSBORG CASTLE 


and shirts, red zouave jackets slashed with yellow braid, 
khaki putties showing the bare knees and feet, and red 
fezes with long tassels, lent a bright touch of colour to the 
Dietare.* 

The courtyard was perfectly charming. It was paved 
with broad time-worn stones and surrounded by frescoed 
white walls broken by old-fashioned windows and archways. 
A large tree—a flamboyant—covered with red flowers rose 
out of the stones and cast a pleasant shade over the middle 
of the yard. A broad flight of steps at one end led to the 
Governor's offices on the first storey and to his living quarters 
above them, and at one side another flight led to the old 
chapel, now used as a billiard-room. Earthquakes had 
left very little of the original second storey of the castle, the 
tower of the chapel being about the only survival. 


* The Gold Coast Regiment is one of the regiments of the West African 
Frontier Force—popularly known as the Waffs—which now comprises 
all the local corps of West Africa which were known of old by the various 
names of ‘“‘ Constabulary,” ‘‘ Haussas,” &c. 
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Archways from the courtyard led to gloomy cells, where 
in days of old slaves were herded together waiting for the 
arrival of ships to take them to far distant lands. The 
walls were from ten to twenty feet thick, and the air in the 
cells—now used as store-rooms, quarters for the boys, &c.— 
was quite cool and rather different to what it must have 





THE COURTYARD OF CHRISTIANSBORG CASTLE 


been when hundreds of wretched people, penned up in them 
like sheep and dying by dozens, were spending weeks and 
months with only a glimpse of the light through the narrow 
air-holes. 

On the ramparts were a number of curious-looking old 
cannon, inscribed with various dates, and below, half-buried 
in the sand of the seashore, were many more which had 
tumbled over during the earthquakes. 

Those old guns saw a good deal of fighting in their day 
during the various sieges of the castle. Quaint reading, 
too, the records of some otf the forts scattered along the 
coast make, and rather difficult to realise when you are 
sitting at dinner waited on by smartly dressed, well-trained 
black boys, in a room from the very walls of which the cannon 
roared defiance to Englishman or Dane, Swede, Frenchman 
or Portugee, as the case might be. For in those days the 
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shore of the Gold Coast was divided into tiny settlements 
of different nationalities, not colonies in any sense of the 
word, merely trading-centres, and depots for holding the 
slaves brought down from the interior. 

In some cases—at Cape Coast Castle, for instance—forts 
belonging to two European nations which were at war with 
each other would lie a hundred yards apart. The garrisons 
might possibly consist of two or three pale, weary, fever- 
stricken and gin-soaked Europeans, sometimes only one, 
followed by a small rabble of armed black irregulars, un- 
trained and quite ready to change masters on sufficient 
inducement. The morning might open with a few shots 
exchanged ; the heat of the day bring an armistice and a 
siesta ; the afternoon pass in a little inter-trading; the 
evening either contain war, or a peaceful dinner with the 
gin bottle passing busily between the opponents. A curious 
life—amusingly chronicled in an old book by Bosman. 

Everything made of iron in the castle had a thick coating 
of rust. Door-keys looked as if they had lain in the sea for 
years ; locks had to be constantly oiled ; pieces of heavy 
chain, with links six inches long, hanging on the outside 
walls and probably used in days of old for working a crane, 
simply dissolved into dust when poked with a stick. The 
safe in the Private Secretary’s office must have been neg- 
lected during some one’s reign, for the thick steel was eaten 
into holes by the persistent rust. It was kept carefully 
oiled and rubbed, but this had to be done every day or the 
rust won. 

It was quite a simple matter to wring the water out of 
the curtains in the windows. Of all the really damp places 
I have ever met, Christiansborg Castle was the dampest. 
The fact of one side of it being washed by the sea intensified 
the ordinary humidity of the atmosphere and made matters 
worse. 

It was positively heart-breaking for clothes. Leather 
had to be rubbed with saddle-soap or vaseline daily; if 
left for forty-eight hours boots and shoes were covered with 
green mould, and never afterwards lost the rank pungent 
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smell of the ‘‘ Coast.’”’ Everything I wore had to be put 
in the sun to dry every day : not for too long, else the things 
hardened and cracked. Silk of any kind, except soft silks, 
split in a few days, and my shoe-buttons fell off if I looked 
at them. Mrs. Bryan showed me a charcoal lamp which she 
kept burning in her wardrobe to keep the damp out of her 
dresses, but even that had not much effect. 

I meant to drive out to see my new home that afternoon, 
but, as it was about three miles inland across a treeless plain 
and as I was feeling pretty well exhausted by the excessive 
heat and early rising, I went to bed instead to try and get 
a little rest before going to the gymkhana which Major 
Bryan was giving on the race-course. Preparing for that 
eymkhana was my first experience of the awful trial of 
getting into “dressy ’’ clothes on an African afternoon. 
By the time I had finished doing my hair I was as hot as if 
I had run a mile on an August afternoon at home: beads 
of moisture were standing on my forehead and running 
down my cheeks and nose in little streams. 

I sat down and tried to get cool. After succeeding in 
this, more or less, I tackled my dress, very slowly, very 
cautiously, with the least possible exertion. All in vain: 
I broke out again, and again had to sit down. Then came 
the last touch to my toilette—my gloves ; that was a desper- 
ate struggle which resulted in my writing home by the 
next mail to order some to be sent out three sizes larger 
than those I usually wore. It certainly was very trying 
at first, but I got used to it after a few weeks, like every 
one else, and succeeded in dressing without getting quite 
so hot. 

When we arrived on the race-course, which lay on the 
edge of the wide open plains at the back of the Colonial 
Secretary's bungalow, we found a number of Europeans 
in the covered stand and the railings opposite to it lined 
with natives. It was the first gathering of the sort I had 
ever seen, and so completely was my attention claimed by 
the strange scenes around me that I found great difficulty 
in taking any interest in the actual events of the gymkhana. 
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It was a curious sight—that mixture of black and white ; 
in the enclosure, the native band in their khaki uniforms ; 
the black lawyers and doctors in their immaculate English 
clothes ; the native women, some in European dress, others 
in native kit with gold ornaments in their elaborately 
arranged hair; and the » 
well-dressed English 
people ; on the other side 
of the course, the crowd 
of natives in all sorts of 
clothing from gay-coloured 
cloths to pyjama suits, 
the very small boys wear- 
ing next to nothing, and 
the very small girls a 
string of beads and odd 
little coloured handker- 
chiefs hanging down be- 
hind. 7 

ime youns chief -of 
Accra, in his native kit 
of a draped yellow cloth 
worn over one shoulder, 
and a handkerchief twisted round his head, was among 
the people in the enclosure. He arrived in a go-cart, a 
heavy cumbersome thing which looked like a prehistoric 
rickshaw, and was pushed or pulled by three or four boys. 
These carts were much used in Accra—why, no one could 
ever tell me ; they were abominably uncomfortable, broke the 
hearts of the boys with their weight, and were strikingly ugly. 

It was great fun watching the faces of the motley crowd 
facing the grand stand when the Englishmen, looking clean 
and workmanlike in their white riding kit and helmets, 
dismounted for the ‘“‘ bottle-breaking competition.’ Shrieks 
of delight were given when the chaplain, Mr. Kelk, whose 
riding at polo was as hard as his work in his profession, 
broke his lot of bottles first, remounted his pony, and 
galloped home, an easy winner. 
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BEFORE THE MISSIONARIES HAVE HAD THEIR SAY— 


I had grown accustomed to seeing the native men in 
European garb, but the sight of the native women in European 
dresses positively distressed me. They lost all the dignity 
and grace so characteristic of the native woman: their 
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hats looked out of place on their peculiar hair, their waists 
were very high and “up in front,” and, worst of all, some 
of them had put white powder on their dark faces. 

During the whole of my stay in West Africa I could never 

get to like the idea of natives dressing like Europeans, in 
their own country, that is: in Europe, it is another matter. 
Perhaps I am unreasonable, though I am certainly not 
singular in my views on the subject. There are many 
educated native gentlemen on the “ Coast,’’ men of high 
attainments in their professions, legal, medical, and literary, 
whose views are worthy of all respect, and whose opinions 
are of weight. These gentlemen have decided that European 
clothes are more convenient to wear than the dress of their 
country, and have consequently adopted them. My own 
views, I admit, chiefly deal with the picturesque side of 
things, and when I find them overridden, calmly and with 
aforethought, by the clever and intellectual men among 
those I am criticising, I grow confused—like Mr. Stronach’s 
clerk. : 
Mr. Stronach was staying in a town with a large Haussa 
population during one of the Mohammedan festivals, which, 
among other ceremonies, included a big religious procession. 
The clerk, who was a native Christian from Accra, was very 
friendly with the Haussas and very anxious to do something 
which would really please them. So he procured a piece 
of white cloth, some string, and two poles, and made his 
Mohammedan friends a large banner which they triumphantly 
bore at the head of the procession. Here is a picture of the 
banner. 
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DAILY LIFE IN ACCRA 


The Cantonments—Furnishing a bungalow on the ‘“ Coast ’’— 
The “‘ boys ’’—Insects—Women’s dresses—Golf—Polo and ponies 
—Cricket—Daily hfe—Horse-boys—A novel Christmas dinner— 
A King’s birthday /evée—Chili paste 


It was hot work driving up to the Cantonments—my new 
home. What breeze there was, was following me so it was 
worse than if there had been none at all, and the white and 
green umbrella which my small “ boy ”’ held over my head 
from the back seat of the dog-cart was very little protection 
against the fierce sun. Such an ugly outlook, too: miles 
and miles of undulating grass plains, hardly a tree to be 
seen; and conical red ant-hills from five to fifteen feet high, 
cropping up at close intervals over the whole countryside. 

The first thing which struck me was the curious system 
of transport adopted locally by the natives. The palm-oil 
and kernels grown in the country twenty miles behind 
Accra were packed in large barrels which were rolled along 
the roads by two or three men. These huge casks were 
awkward things to meet when driving, as the roads were 
narrow, and the eyes and ears of the natives choked with 
red dust, which also covered their bodies and made them 
look like weird red demons. Driving developed into 
exciting work at night-time, for the casks were invariably 
left lying about the road, and one had to use strong lamps 
and keep a sharp look-out to avoid accidents. 

The Cantonments were originally built for the head- 
(juarters and half a battalion of the old Gold Coast Constabu- 
lary. Later, however, policy dictated the removal of 
inilitary headquarters to Coomassie, a couple of officers and 
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one company only being left at Accra. As these officers 
lived in the old Inspector-General’s house, the whole of 
the original officers’ quarters and mess-rooms, in a very 
fine large bungalow with wide verandahs, was given to 
my husband for his residence and survey headquarters. 

I must say that my heart fell when I saw the dreariness 
of the outlook and the bare neglected state of the rooms. 
In front of the bungalow were an ugly red-brick fort, the 
orderly room of the regiment, a lonely looking flagstaff, 
and several curved lines of whitewashed stones marking 
the position of the drive. These and a few weary-looking 
shrubs were the only ornaments in a desolate landscape. 
A neglected-looking creeper crawled over the verandah 
rails with an apologetic shamefaced air, and the wooden 
walls and ceiling of the bungalow, originally grey and un- 
refreshed by paint for at least five years, were of a nonde- 
script dirty-brown colour from the combined effects of damp 
by night and dust-laden breezes by day. 

About twenty mammies, mounted on planks and trestles, 
were scrubbing the walls, chatting at the top of their voices, 
and urged on in their work by a domineering headman. 
The limit of their reach was plainly marked by irregular 
curves of clean wall against the old paint. After they had 
left, I walked round to concoct plans for making the rooms 
presentable with the few things which we had brought out, 
and the fewer that were to be found about the place. As 
in the end we made the bungalow quite pretty, it might 
interest people at home to know how such a feat was accom- 
plished on practically nothing, and with no Maple, Waring, 
or Hampton on whom to fall back. 

The old billiard-room, with four glass doors and six 
windows, jutted out from the middle of the building and 
was surrounded by a wide shady verandah on all four 
sides, with a flight of stone steps leading up from the drive, 
for the bungalow was raised six feet above the ground on 
iron piles. The verandah we fitted up with a few basket- 
chairs which we had brought from Las Palmas, a hammock, 
and some native rugs and mats. It was a delightfully cool 
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sitting-place and I practically lived there. The dusty old 
creeper revived wonderfully with care and bath-water, 
and was eventually trained into a leafy screen to keep out 
the glare. It responded to the pains taken with it by 
breaking out into a mass of delicate mauve and orange 
flowers, and delighted my heart by being the only beautiful 
thing in the whole landscape. 





““A LONELY LOOKING FLAGSTAFF AND SEVERAL 


Government allowed us no furniture, so we came to the 
end of our resources when we had stained and polished the 
floor of the billiard-room, placed our round gate-legged oak 
table on a Turkey carpet in the centre, an oak writing- 
desk in one corner, a piano in another, and two solitary- 
looking basket-chairs in the remaining spaces of the 
wilderness. 

Then I sat down and despaired until a heaven-sent 
reinforcement arrived in the shape of Captain Leese, of the 
Gold Coast Regiment, asking “if he could do anything.”’ 
On consultation we settled that the bungalow must have 
been furnished at some time or other; the question was, 

-where was the furniture ? 

The illumination of a happy thought lit up Captain 
Leese’s face. ‘“‘ The furniture must be somewhere,” said 
he, “ let’s hunt the whole lines for it.’’ 

So we instituted a personal and careful search in the 
kitchens and boys’ quarters in a row of wooden buildings 
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behind the bungalow, in the horse-boys’ huts, in the men’s 
lines, and in the fort. As a result we found the following 
property of the old mess, though how the various articles 
had got into their present owners’ possession the lapse of 
years prevented inquiry—drifted there, I suppose, in the 
way things do in West Africa. Our loot comprised about 
a dozen saddle-bag chairs and lounges, strips of decayed 
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CURVED LINES OF WHITEWASHED STONES ”’ 


leather showing that they had originally been good mess 
furniture imported from England; three or four round 
tables, two basket sofas, an old Bombay chair, several 
broken-down washstands and dressing-tables, and a 
varied collection of kitchen-tables and school-desks and 
forms. 

But my final discovery proved eventually a real joy—an 
enormous chest, twelve feet long by four feet high and four 
feet broad, with six large drawers. This had been originally 
used for holding uniforms, and the drawers were still marked 
in large painted letters, faint from age, with the words 
~ Hezes,”’ “ Jackets,” ““ Breeches,” &c. 

My husband came along as I was superintending ten of 
the boys, groaning under the weight of this abnormal chest 
of drawers as they heaved it up into the billiard-room. To 
his inquiry of “‘ Good Heavens! What are you doing with 
that monstrosity ?”’ I replied, ‘“‘ Never you mind—you 
wait and see.” And he did see, for in a few days that chest 
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was the making of the whole room as it stood there—scraped, 
stained and polished, its top reflecting the shining silver 
bowls, lamps, and flower vases. It was indeed a joy—the 
finest sideboard ever seen--and I believe I would have 
brought it home but for the small tonnage of the African 
steamers. 

Soap, water, and chintz covers transformed our decrepit 
chairs and tables, and, with 
a few bright - coloured 
native mats, turned the 
erstwhile desert of a 
billiard-room into a de- 
lightfully comfortable 
living abode—cool, too, 
» eo“ = with windows and doors 
: ithe open on all four sides. 
ca | Si; Most of the bedroom 

: *= furniture had to be made 
by anative carpenter, who 
worked under the bunga- 
low, and it would scarcely 
bear inspection under its chintz covers. I had no basin 
to wash in for the first week, my bath doing double 
duty, and for three weeks I was unable to unpack my dresses 
as there was nowhere to hang them. Such things would 
worry one immensely in England—out here in this slack, 
laissez-faire, “‘to-morrow’”’ climate, one took them all as 
a matter of course. ‘‘ What’s the good of worrying ? ”’ is 
the surest antidote to trouble on the “ Coast.” 

At first I was rather terrified of my boys as they stood 
round me waiting to help—they were such an odd-looking 
crew with their weird clothes and gleaming black skins, 
their eyes full of interest as the things were unpacked from 
the various boxes. In spite of appearances, however, they 
were very quick in grasping anything I wanted done. It 
amused me, though, to see my “ cookie,”’ a very black ugly 
fellow, putting up the muslin curtains with his big heavy 
hands, first making a bodkin out of a piece of wood with 
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which to run the tape through the hem, and then deftly 
sewing up anything that required it. I had not acquired 
a great command of pidgin-English, and consequently did 
much more myself than I would have done after a longer 
muomenon the Coast. To tell the truth,“‘I feared 
them too much,” as they say. Of course I soon got over 
all that, though I never ceased to be amused at the way 
in which they at once placed on their heads anything they 
had to move. I passed a child one day wearing a white 
canvas shoe on one foot and balancing the other solemnly 
on his head. If I gave my boy a book, an umbrella, or a 
bottle, however small, to take across the room—on the head 
it would go, and, still balancing it there, he would kneel 
down and open a difficult drawer. One day, when one of 
the house-boys was ill, we had an untrained boy to help 
in waiting at table and he caused considerable amusement 
by bringing a dish of vegetables from the pantry on his 
head. 

Luckily I had not read “‘ The Jungle ”’ then, for practically 
all our food was tinned—butter, lard, vegetables, in fact, 
everything except meat. I had no idea that tinned milk 
and cream could be so good, but I never quite took to the 
butter, unless it was used for cooking, though it looked and 
tasted nice enough when washed and iced. Housekeeping 
was fairly easy work, as there was a large storeroom and I 
could get ideas by looking at the labelled tins on the shelves, 
each containing only enough for about two people for one 
meal as most things were unsafe to eat a few hours after 
opening. We did not have to think of the boys’ food as 
we gave thein “ subsistence ’’ money—threepence a day—on 
which they could live comfortably. They received absurdly 
high wages, cooks getting as much as £4 a month. These 
high rates were started by the lavish way in which the 
miners paid for everything during the “‘ boom.”’ 

Our cook had to make a daily expedition to the market 
at Accra, an eight-mile walk there and back, to get eggs, 
fresh vegetables when obtainable, fish, and fresh meat— 
the latter, tiny joints of mutton as a rule. The sheep were 
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very small and scraggy and wandered all over the towns and 
villages, living on anything they could find: it was difficult 
to tell them from goats, as they were the same size and fed 
in the same indiscriminate way. Once a week we bought 
frozen meat, game, ice, and butter from the outward-bound 
mail steamers, and, with the assistance of a big ice-chest, 
managed to keep this 
food fit to eat—and to 
have cool drinks — for 
three or four” daysiia 
week. 

Besides our head-boy 
James, we “haga 
“cookie,” two kitchen- 
boys, one of whom cut 
and brought in firewood 
from the surrounding 
plains, two  house-boys, 
two horse-boys and a 
grass-cutter.°. One of 
James’s_ multifarious 
duties was the writing of the menu cards for meals, and 
he was sometimes rather baffled by the names I called 
the various dishes. The first time I ordered a custard made 
out of Bird’s Custard Powder, he wrote it down on the menu 
as ‘‘ Custard Birds,’”’ and he was immensely tickled by the 
idea of “‘ potatoes in jackets,’’ putting them down on the 
menu next day as “ Potatoes in trowsies.’’ He evidently 
thought jackets were insufficient clothing. He seemed 
horror-struck when I spoke of ‘ Devils on horseback,” and 
was greatly puzzled when I chaffingly remarked at break- 
fast one morning, that the eggs were a “ bit strong.” He 
said, ““I no savvy. Eggs for Africa live for good and live 
for bad, but no live for strong.’” On one occasion he failed, 
with dire results, in one of his morning duties—cleaning 
his master’s pipes with a feather—and on being angrily 
questioned as to how often he had been told about this 
offence, he replied promptly, “ Thirty, sir!” the laughter 
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which followed averting disaster. He had been with my 
husband for over five years, ever since as a little chap he 
used to carry his theodolite in the bush, and he could cook 
well and write and speak fairly good English. He was a 
most attentive nurse in cases of sickness. Altogether he 
was a most able boy and helped me a great deal by his 
thoughtfulness and constant good humour. We took out 
a large amount of silver and James had entire charge of 
it. It spoke well for his honesty and care that in two years 
he only lost one teaspoon. 

At that time, 1905, Accra was in a constant state of 
drought. For several years the “rainy seasons’’* had 
been unusually dry ones, and the “ dry seasons ”’ had been 
very dry indeed. In 1903 and 1904, for example, the total 
rainfalls at Accra had been respectively 20.04 inches and 
17.28 inches, half of the latter amount falling in June alone ; 
1905 was even worse than the two preceding years: and, 
though thunderstorms constantly played round the Aburi 
Hills twenty miles to the north, they seldom came so far 
south as Accra. The whole countryside was dried up, and 
what was worse still, there was great scarcity of drinking 
water. This was a most serious drawback to residence 
in Accra, for, as there were no wells, the whole of the water- 
supply was dependent on the rainfall, the rain water being 
run off the roofs into tanks. The result was that every one 
was put on a strict allowance. We, for instance, were only 
allowed fifteen gallons of water a day between us for all 
purposes. The bath-water was afterwards used for scrub- 
bing the floors and cleaning the cart, and was then put on 
the few flowers we had, so it may be said to have done its 
duty. 

There was a slight fall of rain just before we landed, and 
as there had been prayers offered for it in the church, and 
the regiment had also had occasion to fire their 7-pounders 
in a royal salute in the same week, there was rather an 


* The rainy season lasts from about the middle of March to the end of 
July, the rainfall generally being heaviest between May and July. There 
is a slight recurrence of the rains in September, and the remainder of the 
year is practically dry. 
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argument going on as to whether it was the guns or the 
prayers which had produced the desired effect. 

I was looking after my only creeper one day when I saw 
an odd-looking thing, something like a black lobster, crawling 
along the ground. I gave it a prod and nearly picked it up, 
but on second thoughts called for James. He gave a little 
cry when he saw it and hurled a large stone at it, and again 
another and another, until he had battered it to pieces in 
furious anger, telling me that it was an animal “ God send 
down when he live for anger and it kill you.” It turned 
out to be a scorpion, and, as on the same day when covering 
a chair I found a large hairy tarantulus in the springs, I had 
rather a creepy morning. 

It was not long before I had my first “ jigger ’’—a tiny 
insect which bores his way into your skin, generally under 
the finger or toe nails, and lays a little sack of eggs. The 
first indication that anything is wrong is a slight itching, 
when operations must be taken against the enemy at once 
or the eggs will hatch and a painful abscess follow. James 
cut my jigger out of my foot with a knife and rubbed some 
tobacco ash from the “ cookie’s”’ pipe into the wound to 
cleanse it, the hole healing up before the evening. The 
jigger does not rise above the level of the floor as a rule, 
so if one never walks about with bare feet one usually avoids 
them. It was the only one I had, for after that I kept my 
bedroom slippers under my pillow so as to make sure that 
no jigger got inside them during the night. 

We made a good seven-hole golf course round the Canton- 
ments, with flattened earth for greens, but 1t was some time 
before I could concentrate myself on the game, so many 
novel sights distracted and amused me. It was entertain- 
ing, for example, when “ putting ”’ on the “ green ”’ by the 
lines to see the Haussas getting into their cummerbunds. 
They tied one end to a tree and then solemnly and slowly 
turned round and round winding themselves into it. 

And then the small black caddies, the golf-bags they were 
carrying almost their only clothing, the whites of their eyes 
and their teeth glittering with excitement—their shriek 
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when one missed the ball—their yell of delight when one 
hit it true and far—but these were little habits which had 
to be discouraged, especially when occasion caused the 
shriek. 

It seemed odd at first to get up at half-past five in the 
morning when James brought in tea, and to breakfast at 
half-past six, but early hours were the only ones to adopt— 
it was too hot later to dress comfortably, and about eleven 
o'clock one felt absolutely done up. The heat was well- 
nigh intolerable between half-past twelve and three, and 
if one slept one woke up as if ina bath. Luckily we nearly 
always had a wind, which, though hot, was better than 
nothing. It was, of course, unsafe to move outside the 
bungalow without a helmet between seven in the morning 
_and four in the afternoon as we were only about five ie 

north of the equator. 

I found it a great effort to keep myself at all tidy on 
account of the everlasting wind and red dust, and it was 
very trying to dress at all “ smartly ” in the heat. Although 
most of the boys could use a needie, their ideas of mending 
were so vague that I had to do all that myself, and hard 
work it was with moist hands and a sticky needle. Keeping 
dresses clean at Accra was, in fact, a severe trial, for it was 
almost impossible to remove the red earth and dust, which 
were fatal to a skirt which touched the ground. One or 
two dances practically ruined an evening-dress. Clothes 
which “ washed ’’ were the best things to wear, and they, 
of course, were roughly treated by the native washerman, 
who, if he ironed at all, generally did it the wrong way. 

There were plenty of amusements to be had in Accra. 
Shortly after our arrival a new golf course was opened close 
to the sea, the greens being presented by different members 
who paid for and superintended their construction. They 
were made of swish, well beaten down and rolled. As the 
surface hardened in the sun a little sand was sprinkled over 
it, the result being a very fast-putting green. 

There was quite a large gathering of Europeans at the 
opening of the links, including no less than twelve women, 
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a very large number for any place on the “ Coast.’ Nearly 
every one took keenly to the game, which was a godsend 
to a place like Accra where so many were unable to take 
more violent forms of exercise. Golf, in fact, is peculiarly 
suited to the “‘ Coast,” and though at Accra we had to make 
our approach shots off loose earth on to a cast-iron green, 
and the lies were seldom perfect, yet it was good to be able 
to play the game at all. 

It was a tough job training the small natives as caddies, 
and it was a tougher job still—after one or two misguided 
individuals had paid for lost balls recovered and brought 
to them by the imps—to break them of the habit of losing 
the ball. It did not take long for their cunning little brains 
to grasp this method of making money, but luckily caddying 
became a popular form of employment, and the introduction 
of stringent rules about payment soon stopped the nuisance. 

The European Club was the resort of every one at six 
o'clock when the sun set and darkness rapidly crept over 
the land. At one end was a large reading-room with most 
of the illustrated papers and a library ; at the other a billiard 
room with two tables. At the back were a bar, a card-room, 
and a verandah where the men who did not favour women’s 
society gathered and discussed refreshing topics. The 
verandah in front was furnished with easy chairs, in which | 
the society of the place lounged comfortably, chaffing away 
the numerous small worries of the tropical day. 

Next to the club was the big sandy ground where polo 
was played every Tuesday and Friday, and cricket on 
Saturday. | 

The polo was keen, and if none of the players rose to the 
height of the “ Recent Form List ” it was not surprising, 
considering the ponies and the limited number of Europeans 
in the place. Nearly all the men who rode at all made an 
attempt to play the game, and under the guidance of the 
older players soon acquitted themselves creditably. There 
is many a player who made his first start in Accra, and who 
owes something to the encouragement and advice of Major 
A. W. Kitson, the Commissioner of Police, a fine player 
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and captain of the club. I can see him now, dashing down 
the side-line on his game little ‘‘ Lesser Product ”’ and hitting 
the ball between the posts with three clean smacks from 
end to end of the ground, for the going was hard and the 
ball travelled. 

The Polo Club owed a great deal to Sir Matthew Nathan, 
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THE ‘‘LESSER PRODUCT, A GAME LITTLE AFRICAN BARB 


who presented it with all his ponies when leaving to take 
up the Governorship of Hongkong. Every member paid 
a subscription of 10s. a month and kept one of the club 
ponies. As funds accumulated fresh batches of ponies were 
obtained from Lagos. It was one of the cheapest places 
in the world for polo, for, besides his subscription, a member 
only paid about £2 a month for fodder and horse-boy. The 
keenest game of the year was the annual home and home 
match with Lagos, the number of wins standing to the 
credit of each club being about equal in i905. 

Accra was practically the only place in the Gold Coast 
where horses could live, and not only live but do well. What 
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an advantage that was to the European inhabitants only 
those who have lived in a horseless country know. The 
edge of the tetse-fly belt left the sea about six miles west 
of Accra, passed six miles north of it and then continued 
in an easterly direction parallel to the sea. It was so well- 
defined that a telegraph post on the Aburi road was painted 
to mark the safety limit. Ponies occasionally went beyond 
that point and lived, but not many, and within the safety 
zone deaths from tetse were few and could generally be 
traced to recently imported animals. 

There were a few [english horses at Accra and they did 
well. They had, as a rule, taken kindly to native corn and 
grass, but it had been found wiser to break them slowly to 
both, especially to the latter. Many owners, in fact, avoided 
native grasses entirely and imported compressed hay, using 
a little carefully selected green grass in the morning only. 
When this was done most stomach troubles were avoided. 
None of the ponies were shod as the roads were not metalled. 
It took about four months for our English pony’s feet to 
get thoroughly hardened, the first month being spent almost 
entirely in walking exercise, but once they got in going 
order they improved out of all recognition. Frog, sole, 
and crust got into perfect condition, but that was probably 
because the horse-boys were not allowed to use a knife on 
them, a habit to which they were much addicted and which 
led to more lameness than did anything else. 

Nearly all the ponies at Accra, however, were native- 
bred barbs, the majority coming from Nigeria and costing 
from ten to twenty pounds. Very few of them stood over 
13.3 or 14 hands, and fewer still were attractive to the eye. 
But many of the ugly ones were good goers and fretted if 
they did not get their three chuckers of polo twice a week, 
some of them under fifteen-stone riders, too. That many 
of the native ponies were not ideal for hacking or polo was 
‘not surprising. Even if they had escaped being through 
the hands of one or two ignorant Europeans, in all cases 
their original training with the natives was of the roughest 
description. The horse is an animal that remembers, and 
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I question if a West African pony ever loses the habit of 
shrinking when his bridle is being put on—he never forgets 
that cruelly severe bit on which he was broken—a ring 
round his jawbone and a sharp rowel in the bars of his 
mouth, both worked by violent jerks on curb-reins attached 
to abnormally long cheek-bits. 

Cricket at Accra was also very keen, and this was chiefly 
due to Mr. Andrews, the Director of Telegraphs, to whom 
nothing connected with the game was too much trouble. 
The Europeans played an annual match with Lagos, and 
every Saturday saw a game of some sort going on. As 
play could not begin until four o’clock and had to stop on 
account of darkness at six, the matches usually lasted over 
more than one Saturday. In a climate which abounded 
in casualties, this fact often caused numerous alterations 
in the teams, and I have heard of a match being finished 
by a side not one of whom played on the first day. You 
got used to surprises of that sort on the “‘ Coast.”’ 

The natives have played cricket in more or less desultory 
fashion for several years, and the records of some of the 
old matches make amusing reading to the cricketer. 

Several years ago at Axim, where there were only half 
a dozen white men at the time, there was a sudden influx 
of Europeans, and the local native cricket club immediately 
challenged them to a match. As a cricket ball is not 
usually part of a man’s kit when travelling—I have known 
exceptions—the natives produced the necessary gear and 
the match began on a strip of matting with the fort an easy 
“approach shot’’ on one side, and the houses on the far 
side of the road within comfortable range if you lifted the 
ball sufficiently to clear the intervening trees. 

The Europeans made eighty for a few wickets and declared 
their innings closed, whereupon the game terminated 
abruptly, for the natives—not having heard of this strange 
rule—considered themselves insulted, pulled up the stumps, 
and left the ground with bat and ball. 

But all things have to be learnt, and it was wonderful 
to see how well the natives were grasping the spirit as well 
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as the laws of our national game. This was especially the 
case in Accra, where a native cricket league was started 
by Mr. Andrews, Captain W. E. Lees, R.E., and my husband, 
the three acting as a council and being entrusted by the 
five leading native clubs with their cricket affairs. The 
rules of these clubs were inspected, laws to govern the 
league were drawn up, 
and a_ silver trophy 
called the‘ Sapper 
Shield,’ was,  pre- 
sented for competi- 
tion among the 
league clubs by six 
officers of the Royal 
Engineers who had 
served in the Gold 
Coast. 

The res iiere <= 
ceeded expectations. 
The senior etary. 
increased in number, junior clubs were formed, and the 
grounds around the town were occupied every evening 
by white-clad natives practising at the nets, and the by- 
streets were full of urchins playing with roughly made bats 
and balls. The matches were played on long strips of 
cocoanut-matting pegged down to the hard, bare, sandy 
ground. Some of the bowlers were really very good, and 
the fielding was, as a rule, excellent. The same could not 
be said of the batting, but that will improve in time, espe- 
cially if some European cricketer will take sufficient interest 
to ride around the various practice grounds in the evenings 
and do a little coaching. May this seed fall in fruitful 
places ! 

Large crowds of natives turned out to watch the league 
matches and excitement ran high among the partisans of 
the contesting clubs. To most of the spectators the game 
was still a mystery, but that did not prevent them from 
applauding vigorously. Looking round the ring of specta- 
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tors, one saw the educated native gentleman in European 
clothes sitting by the scoring-table under the trees, deeply 
interested in and thoroughly understanding the game, 
while close by, near the telegraph board, were some almost 
naked small boys, who, whenever a big hit was made, danced 
about in circles, their feet, hands, and tongues keeping 
time to some weird native tune. All round the ring were 
collected groups of different races—Fantis, Ga’s, Lagos 
boys, Yorubas, Grunshis, and many others. Occasionally 
the Haussa merchants passing by stopped to look on, and 
it was strange to see the faces of these big, grave men, 
attired in long graceful robes, light up under their turbans 
as they caught the prevailing excitement. Though under- 
standing nothing of the game, they gesticulated, laughed, 
talked, and pointed out the players to each other. They 
were growing accustomed to the mad ways introduced to 
tne Coast ~ by the “ White Man.”’ 

The following extracts from the Gold Coast Advocate, a 
weekly paper entirely run by natives under the editorship 
of Mr. A. Boi Quartey-Papafio, shows the interest taken by 
Accra in the newly formed league. 

“ If the excitement in the cricket movement continues 
as at present it will not be very long before specialists will 
have to set up consulting-rooms for special treatment in 
League Cricket madness and the authorities will be forced 
to build a special Asylum for people who had become 
demented through their excitement over League Matches. 
The Accra Native Cricket League has taken complete 
possession of the people. 

“The Matches as arranged commenced on Friday the 
22nd March, 1907, at 4.45 P.M. The Aprewontis and the 
Cosmopolitans won the toss in their respective Matches. 

“ It is a common saying that Cricket is a game of chance, 
and others intending to be more accurate put it that cricket 
is a game of weather-like luck. There is not the least doubt 
that the Members of the Aprewonti and Cosmopolitan Clubs 
understood the true meaning of the words making up the 
sayings above referred to, by 6 P.M. on Friday, the 22nd of 
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March, 1907, because by that time the Aprewontis have 
lost 6 wickets for 48 runs with no less than three zeros and 
the Cosmopolitans were all out for 62 runs with four zeros. 

“It appeared as if the Clubs from Christiansborg were 
going to have easy work of the whole affair considering the 
quality of their fielding and bowling. 

“The following day, the 23rd of March, 1907, brought 
some hope for the home teams. 

“ The Pioneers finished the Aprewontis for 56 with another 
zero making four in all. The Cosmopolitans made a short 
work of the Christiansborg Club for 79 runs with three zeros, 
and the Aprewonti sent the Pioneers away from the field 
for 52 runs with three zeros. 

“ There is no doubt that the Christiansborg Teams have 
given their Accra friends a rude awakening, and although 
the result of thefirst League Matches is tie between Christians- 
borg and Accra yet they have shown that although they 
had been going quietly at their work yet they have been 
doing some splendid work. The discipline in these two 
Clubs was. all that one could desire on an occasion like this. 

“The second Innings for the two Matches commenced 
soon after the first innings closed. 

“The Aprewontis commenced batting at about 5 P.M., 
and by 6 p.m. the Pioneers have disposed of 4 of their wickets 
for 30 runs with three zeros. The Cosmopolitans began 
batting at 2.30 P.M., and by 6 P.M. they have lost 8 wickets 
for 124 with only one zero.” 

Once I had got used to it I thoroughly enjoyed the daily 
life of the “ Coast.’’ Shortly after half-past five, in the brief 
span of grey light which precedes sunrise, James would 
appear with the usual cup of tea and banana or orange. 
Then out on to the back verandah in dressing-gowns for 
“stables at six, for we soon collected four ponies and some- 
times, when looking after those of men on leave, had as 
many as six. I think that was the hour of the day which 
I enjoyed most, with the ponies all tethered to posts behind 
the bungalow, at a safe distance apart, for a native-bred 
loves a. fight, biting and kicking in the most vicious way ; 
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the horse-boys, who were neglectful if not watched, busy 
cleaning out their feet and grooming their coats; and we 
two going about among the ponies with their morning lumps 
of sugar, seeing that the natives did their work, and patch- 
ing up cuts and sore heels, the latter a common complaint 
owing to the constant and excessive sweating. 

At half-past six we 
breakfasted, rather earlier 
than was customary in 
Accra, as my husband’s 
office hours in the morn- 
ing were from 7 to II.30. 
I found plenty to do in 
this time—mending, writ- 
ing, and looking after the 
house. At _ half- past 
eleven we had _ tiffin, 
which most people on the 
MieOick> sade, and 
called, their breakfast. 
Then I had half an hour’s sleep—sometimes longer—while 
my husband was at his office between one and four. 

Twice a week at least, after a cup of tea, we drove into 
Accra for polo, returning in the dark, cool evening across 
the lonely plains. On other days we rode or played golf 
on our own links at the Cantonments. On Sunday after- 
noons we always held golf ‘“‘ At Homes,’ about twenty 
people either riding or driving out, or being pushed along 
by two or three boys in “ go-carts.’”’ When the Lagos 
team came down for the polo match during the Race Week, 
at Christmas, a couple of them drove out to one of our 
“solf Sundays” in the quaintest thing in tandems I have 
ever seen—a ramshackle, decayed-looking dog-cart with 
the leader hooked in by a most complicated contrivance 
chiefly consisting of old ropes and knots. The whole turn- 
out was sprinkled with brown mud, for in spite of the efforts 
of outriders to pilot it safely, it had sampled most of the 
ditches on the way. It was an exciting moment when the 
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tandem negotiated the rather tricky turns of our drive, 
a couple of panting horse-boys running behind to pick up 
the bits, and the outriders blowing horns—collected from 
goodness knows where. 

I could never quite get to like the native ponies—their 
tempers were so uncertain. I was giving one of them some 
sugar one day when he bit me savagely in the ribs, his teeth 
meeting in a gold locket I wore under my blouse, and leaving 
their marks on my body. Iwas very cautious in my dealings 
with them after that experience. 

The horse-boys were very careless and constantly let 
the ponies loose. On one occasion the pony which had been 
let go immediately attacked ‘‘ The Clown,” another pony 
against whom he had a grudge and who was tied to a post 
undergoing his morning’s grooming. The little demon 
went for him with his nostrils quivering, teeth bared, eyes 
glittering and ears laid back, and bit him savagely several 
times before “‘ The Clown’ broke loose. The _ latter, 
terrified, bolted under the bungalow chased by the other 
pony, both stunning themselves against the overhead 
beams, and “ The Clown ”’ losing an eye. 

Indeed we had more trouble with the horse-boys than 
with any other natives. They were irresponsible, stupid, 
and careless, and it was exceptional to find one who was 
good at his work. The reason for this was that, the natives 
of the Gold Coast being unused to ponies, the majority of 
the horse-boys came from Lagos. Naturally, all the best 
Lagos boys obtained employment in their own country 
so that we got the unsatisfactory ones. Their exalted 
ideas of their own attainments also prevented the horse- 
boys from improving. The following letter was written 
by a boy whom we had discharged : 


“ S1r,—I humbly beg most respectfully to apply through 
you for Employment in Capacity of Groom. 

“Having had a considerable experience in the capacity 
of supplying grass ; and saddling ; and carriaging Horses ; 
including ; Taming and I am acquainted most essentially 
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to furnish horses; with supply of native Medicine, having 
gained my experience from a good Supervisor of group of 
horses at Northern Nigeria. 

“JT sincerely beg to add, that being now without employ- 
ment; it would be a gracious kindness on your part to 
provide me, with any available Groom Job either at your 
supervision, or anywhere you may be pleased to offer or 
direct me. Your assistance in this occasion is earnestly 
solicited. 

© leremain tobe: <sir, 
“Your most obedient servant.” 


The horse-boy who was in charge of the English chestnut 
“July,” allowed him to break loose on several occasions. 
This resulted in the pony developing an unpleasant trick 
of bolting at the most inopportune moments, and to this 
little habit we owed a curious Christmas dinner. 

We had just returned from the Races and were dressing 
hastily before driving back to Accra to dine with the Bryans. 
It was a hot, still evening, and outside the bungalow a 
couple of stable-lamps lighted up the forms of the horse- 
boys getting “ July” ready to take us in. 

I had just “ done ’’ my hair and was putting on my shoes, 
very moist, indeed, in spite of Christmas, when suddenly 
there was a crash, several yells, and the clattering of hoofs— 
then a silence, pregnant with calamity. 

Rushing on to the back verandah I found my husband, 
also half-dressed, with one Wellington boot and one bed- 
room slipper on, staring with an expression too deep for 
words in his eyes at the form of the head horse-boy standing 
stolidly with a bridle in his hand. 

The idiot had hooked the pony into the cart and had then 
removed his head-stall to put the bridle on. 

I snatched up a coat, and with only one shoe and stocking 
on my feet, ran to the.end of the verandah, calling out the 
pony’s name in the hope that his knowledge of my voice 
and, incidentally, thoughts of sugar would stop him. All 
in vain—the darkness hid all trace of the runaway and only 
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the distant thudding of hoofs broke the stillness of the 
night. 

I returned to find my husband shouting directions in 
pidgin-English to a motley collection of cooks, boys, and 
horse-boys, who disappeared in all directions as he hastily 
mounted a bicycle and, seizing a stable lamp from his native 
sergeant’s hand, pedalled away into the darkness. I had 
just time to pity him, for he classed bicycles and parrots 
as inventions of the evil one, before I began to pity myself, 
for calling vainly for James and getting no reply, I suddenly 
realised that I was all alone in the bungalow, with only the 
distant sounds of the Haussa tom-toms breaking the stillness 
of the African night. 

It was uncannily quiet and for a moment a little tremor 
of alarm ran down my back, then the sense of the ridiculous 
prevailed as I felt what a quaint object I must have looked. 
One shoe and stocking on, lace petticoats, an old shooting 
jacket, and my hair elaborately dressed for a dinner-party. 

I felt I must do something, so collected all the lamps I 
could find and placed them at the corners of the bungalow 
and cook-house, on the stone steps and projecting tank, 
anywhere the pony might come to grief should he dash 
back to the house. 

After I had done this I felt very lonely in the huge bunga- 
low, and the weird beating of the monotonous tom-toms 
was a constant reminder that I was far away from a White 
Man’s country and civilisation, and, for the moment, alone 
among these strange coloured people. Presently the 
different boys began to straggle slowly in, carrying bits of 
harness and cart which they had picked up, their black 
faces animated by excitement, and all gesticulating wildly 
and jabbering different tales in different tongues, none of 
which I could understand until James arrived and with 
many smiles informed me that “ horse no live,” and that 
“Master go for dark.”’ 

The next two hours were full of anxiety for the pony. 
The lamp in the cart had not been lighted, and the road 
running across the plain was pitch dark, with gravel holes 
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and ditches on both sides, besides being strewn with the 
huge barrels in which the natives roll their cocoa, oil, and 
other products of the interior to Accra. 

At last came the sound of wheels and in trudged the weary 
Major, lamp in hand, leading “ July ’ with an improvised 
bridle in the shape of a piece of rein twisted round his jaw. 
He had found him standing breast-high in the scrub, on 
the very edge of the tetse country, and had had a tremendous 
struggle to secure him, as he was thoroughly frightened and 
excited by his wild gallop in the dark. It was a narrow 
escape, as horses who penetrated this belt of country usually 
died from the bite of the tetse-fly ; as it was, we were anxious 
about the pony for some weeks afterwards. 

He must have covered about eighteen miles, having gone 
all the way in the pitch dark to his old quarters in the 
Government House stables, and then around Accra, where 
several vain efforts were made by the natives to stop him. 
One wise person placed a rope across the road to try and 
check him, but he luckily avoided this ; and a native police- 
man managed to seize hold of the seat of the American cart, 
which promptly came off in his hand. 

Except for the fact that he had severely chafed his chest 
and forelegs with the breast-harness, which had broken 
and slipped down, he was none the worse. Nor was the car 
seriously damaged, so with fairly light hearts we sat down 
at eleven o'clock to a Christmas repast of champagne and 
sardines, in place of the luxurious dinner of pheasants, 
ice, and fresh meat off the outward-bound steamer—a 
great treat after the daily menu of tinned food and native- 
reared mutton—which was waiting for us at eight o’clock 
in Accra. 

It was certainly the weirdest Christmas dinner I have 
ever had. 

The King’s birthday was observed at Accra with the 
usual ceremonies. A review of the troops was held on the 
polo ground in the morning at an hour which necessitated 
an especially early rise. The Acting Governor, in a grey 
frock-coat and tall hat, and mounted on a restless native 
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pony, took up his position by the saluting-point ; the various 
Government officials were grouped in rear ; and the civilians 
and ladies of Accra gathered in force on the Club verandah. 
Down the centre of the polo ground was a thin line of troops 
—the Company of regulars from the Waffs in their red, 
yellow, and khaki uniforms; the Gold Coast Volunteers 
in khaki, and the police in blue and khaki. | 

On the far side of the ground were gathered the important 
chiefs of the neighbourhood, each with his gay-coloured 
state umbrella, some ten feet in diameter and heavily 
embroidered with gold, behind him, and his retainers 
grouped round him. Behind them again were masses of 
natives, curious to see the White Man paying respect to 
the ‘Great White King.”’ 

After the march-past and inspection, the troops were 
dismissed and the Governor rode round the ground to greet 
the various chiefs. Every one then dispersed to breakfast. 
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We were fortunate enough to have ours in a bungalow at 
the entrance to the castle, for from there I saw one of the 
most curious and amusing sights I have ever seen—the 
arrival of the Europeans at the Jevée held at ten o’clock 
by the Acting Governor. They passed by in all kinds of 
conveyances—victorias, dog-carts, four-wheeled traps, pony 
carts, and “ go-carts ’’—and in all kinds of dress, the officers 
in uniform, the civilians in court-dress—those who possessed 
it—the remainder in ordinary evening-dress. The incon- 
eruity of the last-named kit in the fierce morning sun and 
tropical surroundings would have to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. It is difficult for even the most dignified man to 
look well in evening-clothes in the day-time; but when 
he is sitting in a “ go-cart’’ pushed by half-naked black 
boys, with a large pith fofee on his head, and a white and 
green sun-umbrella in his hand, and with the glaring hght 
revealing the ravages of time and climate on his once-black 
clothes, now a delicate mildewy green, the task becomes 
well-nigh impossible. 

The harmattan, a cool north wind laden with fine sand 
from the Sahara, which blows for nearly two months, began 
about Christmas time, driving all the usual moisture out 
of the air and withering the whole country-side. The backs 
of books curled up, and wicker-chairs creaked and groaned 
uneasily as they stood about the room. A fine coating of 
red, sandy dust settled on everything, and food gritted on 
one’s teeth. | 

The natives were much affected by the cold nights which 
the harmattan brought with it, and many went down with 
pleurisy and chest complaints. Daniel, my new “ maid,”’ 
who brushed my hair twice a day and was an adept at hook- 
ing up evening-dresses, developed a bad cough, so I gave 
him some Chili paste to rub on his chest. Next morning 
I asked him how he was, and if the paste had done him 
good. He grinned all over his face and replied, “‘ Them 
paste be good, Ma. I chop him fine.”’ He had eaten it. 
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A RAILWAY JOURNEY 


‘Going on tour’’—Sekondi station—‘‘The bush’’—The Gold 
Coast Railway—Sights on the line—The native and his English 
—Farms and their products 


‘ 


In January (1906) my husband had to “ go on tour,” and, 
after pondering carefully over the risks of such an experi- 
ment, decided to take me with him. I was delighted as it 
gave me a rare opportunity of seeing the country in parts 
as yet untravelled by a White woman. 

‘Going on tour’”’ is the term applied on “the Coast”? 
to those journeys which the head of every Government 
department makes periodically to see how his staff, scattered 
through the Colony, are carrying out their work and to keep 
himself in touch with local conditions and requirements in 
the various districts. The Director of Works, for instance, 
from time to time visits the towns where his District Engi- 
neers are constructing buildings, bridges, and roads, and 
carrying on the hundred-and-one other duties which fall 
to the lot of the Public Works in the Colonies. The Com- 
missioner of Police similarly makes rapid descents on his 
out-stations; ‘the Postmaster-General and Director of 
Telegraphs on the post offices ; the Comptroller of Customs 
on the Customs offices along the sea-coast and on the preven- 
tive service stations established along the frontier for check- 
ing smuggling ; the Treasurer on his various local treasuries ; 
the Director of Education on the numerous schools in the 
Colony and Ashanti. The Governor himself makes at least 
one tour annually, and thus, in keeping with this excellent 
system, gains that personal experience of the country and 
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that first-hand knowledge of local conditions that are so 
essential to sound practical administration. 3 

When I Jooked at the Annual Estimates—that formidable- 
looking book of figures which portends to forecast the exact 
expenditure of Government money for the coming year— 
I often wondered where all those men were for whom salaries 
were allowed, what they were doing, and if so many were 
necessary. But when I had been round the Colony I knew 
all these things. 

More than that, when I had happened on some pale- 
faced, fever-stricken European, struggling single-handed 
with his work under adverse conditions—a wearing, enervat- 
ing climate, unskilled native labour, drought where rain 
was necessary to success, or a deluge when water meant 
failure, and all the time with the additional worry of knowing 
that if he himself gave in everything would come to a 
standstill—I ceased to wonder if so many were necessary, 
and, instead, wondered how so few could carry on the work. 

Why so few were provided for in the Estimates was, of 
course, obvious—a small rising colony with its trade not 
yet full grown cannot handicap itself with too large a 
European staff, for in the tropics the White Man’s pay is 
high on account of the dangerous nature of the climate, 
and you cannot afford to double bank your oars. 

How so few could tackle the work likewise became obvious 
to me, aftera time. You have only to travel in our tropical 
possessions to find the answer, and to realise the dogged 
pluck which has gained us such a pretty slice of the globe— 
and kept it too. But don’t travel in a Pullman Car, and, 
because you see novel sights as you race through the country, 
and perchance interview native kings from the shady 
verandah of a commissioner’s bungalow, don’t imagine 
that you know all about the land you live in, the way it is 
run, and the lot of the man who runs it. Turn your eyes 
from the highways into the byways if you want to know 
that, and especially to the byway in which works that 
solitary pale-faced, fever-stricken European just now 
mentioned. He will probably entertain you nobly the 
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night you stay with him, and you will go away thinking 
that—‘ well, of course, it’s not a good climate, but the 
chap does himself pretty well,’’ but catch him by surprise 
when he’s not expecting you, and you will learn a thing or 
two about the White Man’s life and work in the tropics 
that will make you think. 

My husband’s tour had on this occasion several objects, 
the most important of which were, first, an attempt to 
bring the boundaries of the administrative districts into line 
with the tribal boundaries, so that all the members of one 
tribe should be under the same District Commissioner, or 
D.C., as he is called out here ; secondly, the settlement of 
some important mining disputes in the gold-mining districts ; 
and finally, the delimitation of the boundary between the 
Gold Coast and Ashanti in the comparatively little-known 
country east of Coomassie. 

As we expected to be away from headquarters for a 
considerable time, careful plans had to be made for providing 
food and the other necessities for bush travelling. Coomassie 
was reported to be short of native labour, so we killed two 
birds with one stone by despatching a gang of carriers on 
January 6, to travel overland to meet us at the Ashanti 
capital with about twenty loads which we did not require 
on our journey there. These eventually arrived on the 
morning of the 18th, having executed their 180 miles’ march 
with heavy burdens in a little over twelve days. .- ; 

On January 8 we left Accra by our old friend the M Pvh 
accompanied by Corporal Bastable, R.E., and a couple of 
native surveyors. On the following day at mid-day we dis- 
embarked at Sekondi, where we were hospitably entertained 
for a couple of nights by the D.C., Mr. Andrew White, and 
his wife. 

On the 11th we travelled to Tarkwa by rail, which meant 
rising and dressing by lamplight as the train started at 
seven o'clock in the morning. This early hour was neces- 
sitated by the fact that the train—there was only one a 
day—had to reach Coomassie before nightfall. The distance 
was under 168 miles but owing to the numerous curves, the 
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danger from fallen trees across the track, and various ques- 
tions connected with “ the permanent way ”’ incidental to 
a new line in a tropical forest, a high rate of speed was not 
possible. 

The scene at Sekondi Station on the morning of our 
departure fascinated me. It seemed like a piece of England 
dropped into the midst of the tropics , a little battered and 
altered by the operation. The various details of a railway 
station, so familiar to us all at home, received a rich dash 
of local colour from the crowd of natives on the platform, 
the Europeans in their white and khaki suits, and the black 
station-master, guards, and porters in their uniforms. The 
coaches were long and heavy with passages down the centre, 
hard, uncomfortable-looking seats, and ugly wooden sun- 
blinds over the windows. 

In one corner of the platform one of the black station 
officials was busy weighing a motley collection of passengers’ 
luggage, from the smart new tin-case of the latest European 
arrival to the bulging bundle wrapped in bright yellow cloth 
of some native traveller. The din around him was deafen- 
ing, every one talking at the top of their voices, and several 
amusing scenes occurred when some of the natives’ luggage 
was put in the van, the owners evidently distrusting the 
intentions of the porters and wanting to take all their belong- 
ings into the carriages with them. 

Mr. Graves, the General Manager, had very andly put 
a covered truck at our disposal, so I made my first railway 
journey on the “ Coast’ under favourable conditions. I 
travelled later for a short time in one of the ordinary first- _ 
class carriages and shall never forget the discomfort of it. 
But the truck—an ordinary open treight truck with a wood 
and canvas roof and the sides open—made a most delightful 
conveyance as the breeze blew right through, and one could 
get an uninterrupted view of the country. The boys sat 
on the luggage at one end, and at the other we reclined in 
deck-chairs with comfortable cushions. The breeze, as a 
matter of fact, proved a little too cool, as the harmattan 
was blowing, and I was very glad to get into a cloak and 
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button it warmly around me, which seemed a quaint thing 
to do in the tropics, five degrees north of the equator. 

We got a farewell glimpse of the sea, shining blue in the 
sun to the south, as our engine puffed and groaned up a 
stiff gradient past the little town of Esekados, on the out- 
skirts of Sekondi. Then, a mile or two on, we plunged 
into chilly gloom and I 
was introduced to the 
West African Forest. 

And what a forest it 
is! There-may be others 
in the world—those of 
Brazil or the Malay Penin- 
sula, for instance — ap- 
proaching it, but there are 
menceeto, beat it, in 
density. Forest is almost 
a misnomer for it; it is 
such a combination of 
gigantic trees, jungle, and 
swamp. “ The Bush”’ is the name given to it locally, but 
that again is a misnomer, for it does not give the idea of 
height, and height and density are the characteristics of 
the forest of the Gold Coast. 

The trees tower up to a height of 200 feet, often more, 
their trunks as straight and clean as the masts of a ship to 
the very top when they break out in enormous branches in 
umbrella-like form, adorned with mossy masses of fungus, 
orchids, vines, and foliage. The hot sun and damp climate 
unite in a forcing process—the trees seem to be drawn straight 
up from the moist ground until they rise above the dank 
atmosphere and vegetation below, and are able to breathe, 
as it were, and to stretch out their arms in the purer air 
above. Considering the great height of the trees it is curious 
to see how little their roots are buried in the ground. To 
make up for this they ramify in all directions, but as for 
depth I have seen a monster 200 feet high, with his roots 
less than 18 inchesin the earth. It struck me as wonderful 
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that these shallow foundations gave sufficient stability to 
resist the furious winds which sometimes blow. The forest, 
however, is so thick that the trees give each other mutual 
support, and then again nature provides each with several 

| enormous wooden but- 
tresses which, starting 
from 10 to "20mereer 
above the ground, 
spread over such a 
wide area that they 
are often from 100 to 
150 feet in circumfer- 
ence. The effect pro- 
duced when half a 
dozen of these trees 
grow unusually close 
together is most curi- 
ous—the buttresses or 
flanges meeting and 
joining, and forming 
wooden walls from 3 
inches to a foot thick. 
These are often utilised 
by the natives for making temporary shelters, as they can be 
quickly roofed over, but they are not popular as permanent 
residences as the rotten branches above are inclined to come 
crashing down in the “‘ tornado”’ season. These tall tree- 
trunks are tied together by a tangled network of rope ~ 
creepers; varying from the size of stout cord to that of the 
huge rope hawsers one sees used by tugs and for making big 
steamers fast to wharves and quays. So numerous and 
strong are these creepers that they give considerable trouble 
to the axeman, for, though he may cut through two or three 
trees close to each other, the forest giants still remain stand- 
ing, held by these natural ropes stretching out in all direc- 
tions to the stout trunks of their surrounding companions. 
The smaller creepers, by the way, are called by the appro- 
priate name of “ tie-tie,’’ and take the place of string and 
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rope locally. They are very tough and answer the purpose 
splendidly. 

The lower portion of the forest is filled with a thick mass 
of undergrowth consisting of small spurious trees, thorny 
bush, and prickly creepers, rising to a height of about 50 
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‘“THE LOWER PORTION OF THE FOREST IS FILLED WITH A THICK 
MASS OF UNDERGROWTH ’”’ 


feet, and so matted together and entangled with the bigger 
rope-creepers as to be absolutely impenetrable. The best 
description of it is to say that it is so thick that you can fall 
against it but not through it. 

The forest covers mountain, valley, and plain; the trees 
meet over the streams, forming leafy tunnels for them to 
run through, and even tower from the centres of the heavy 
swamps which abound throughout the country, though here 
the timber is thinner, and the jungle, if possible, thicker. 

It was through this forest that we were now turning and 
twisting, the railway following as far as possible the natural 
contour of the ground, skirting the sides of hills and swamps, 
and running round the heads of short steep valleys. 

It must have been a difficult feat selecting the site of the 
railway so as to avoid the labour and expense of making 
tunnels and big river bridges. Imagine the task set you 
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if you were put ashore at Sekondi and told to choose a line 
for a railway to Coomassie. In front of you a dense forest 
hiding swamps, creeks, and hills ; no map to guide you, and 
no roads to help you, as the native bush-path has a knack 
of climbing over every hill 
it meets—in fact it seems 
often to go out-of its way 
for the purpose, and is 
consequently a poor line 
to lay a railway along. 

What was done was to 
make, first, as complete a 
survey as possible of a 
belt of country a few 
miles wide, and then to 
select a route in it which 
would give the least varia- 
tions in height. From 
this it came naturally to 
pass that the railway as 
finally selected followed 
the courses of streams, 
and the ingenious way in 
which these streams were 
chosen so as to form an 
almost uninterrupted line 
to Coomassie, is a matter of admiration. Only in one or 
two instances does the railway have any hills to climb, 
and these were unavoidable, marking, as they did, the 
natural watersheds of the country. 

The labour of making the clearing, about 250 feet wide, 
in which the line lies was enormous. It would have been 
better perhaps to have made it wider so as to have avoided 
the risk of fallen trees. blocking the line, a frequent occur- 
rence, but the question of cost, already great, prevented 
this counsel of perfection being carried out. As it was, a 
large army of workmen were employed in felling trees, 
clearing the way for the line—which is 34 feet in gauge— 
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and in building bridges. The work was begun in August 
1898, but it was over three years before the railway reached 
Tarkwa, a distance of thirty-nine miles. The rate of advance 
improved later, and the first engine entered Coomassie on 
October I, 1903, some idea of the difficulties encountered, 
incidental to the climate and other causes, being given by 
the fact that the total 
cost considerably ex- 
ceeded one and a half 
million pounds, or about 
£9500 per mile. 

The sights alongside 
the line as we steamed 
through the cool, damp 
morning air were full of 
interest for a newcomer. 
At the points where the 
narrow bush paths, tun- 
nelling their way through | 
the gloom of the forest, 
crossed the railway, stood picturesque groups of natives 
with their loads on their heads, waiting for the train to 
pass. At various places we passed great blocks of maho- 
gany waiting to be shipped, catching a momentary 
glimpse behind them of the cutting through the forest 
along which they had been dragged to the line. This 
mahogany, together with blocks of African oak (teak), 
which was exported for shipbuilding, and Odum, a very 
hard golden-brown wood largely used for building pur- 
poses on account of its power of resistance to weather 
and white ants, was collected at intervals by truck trains 
and brought down to Sekondi. 

Then we would pass a native village nestling in its clearing 
in the forest, the smoke rising blue from the brown mud- 
walls and thatched roofs against the sombre background of 
trees, all the small population out to wave greetings to us: 
the women in gay cloths, grinning and gesticulating ; the 
men smoking their pipes with grave faces, and the children 
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dancing, shrieking, and turning somersaults in excited 
Joy. 

At Ashiem, the first station from Sekondi, the whole 
village had turned out, and the light wooden railings at the 
back of the platform were lined with curious faces. From 
here a road branched off to Chama, an important fishing- 
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town near the mouth of the Prah, and the platform was 
covered with baskets of dried fish. There was a great 
demand for this luxury up-country, and every train took 
up a truck load. My nose left me in no doubt as to what 
were the contents of the baskets, which, fortunately, were 
all stowed in a truck at the end of the train. 

A number of native girls were selling the delicious green- 
skinned oranges which grow about here, and as they were 
very scarce up-country we bought a basket of about fifty 
as a treat for our prospective hosts. I gave James 5s. to 
pay for them, and after an animated discussion with a dusky 
lady he returned me 3s. 9d. change. 

At the next station I was roused by the most blood- 
curdling yells, and, running to the side of the truck, found 
that they came from some pigs which were being carried 
along the road. An Irishman is credited with leading his 
pig, but the West African native binds ‘his on its side to a 
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short plank, or in a rough wicker basket, and carries it on 
his head. It was a novel method of transport and the pigs 
strongly objected to the discomfort of it. 

It took me some time to get used to seeing no one about 
the station but natives. The airs of some of the black 
station-masters were most amusing. The important gold- 
bedizened official one sees on continental platforms is not 
in it with his black contemporary on the “ Coast.” The 
latter is a half-educated native—not “ civilised” in the 
same sense as are the native barristers and doctors—and 
one of his most amusing, and at the same time irritating, 
characteristics is the way in which he will insist in talking 
English to his countrymen. 

This habit of airing their newly found language is very 
common among the partly educated natives, and as their 
knowledge of it is usually very scanty, the conversation 
consists of much repetition broken by long pauses, and is 
limited in results, which does not matter very much as 
usually none are intended. Here is an example of one 
conversation I overheard at Manso Station. It was a 
perfect piece of acting, so I will give it as a play. 


A tall native very elegantly attired in a smart European suit, 
Stoehwasser gaiters and a Wolseley helmet, is lounging 
on the platform as our train steams in, eyeing his half- 
clad brethren around him with such disdainful glances 
that 1t would hardly meet the case to say that he 1s wearing 
an air of conscious superiority. 

Out of our train steps another dandy in lavender coloured 
clothes, a red tie with a diamond pin, and a bowler hat, 
lighting a cigarette in the way affected by so many young 
men in England as they alight from a railway carriage. 

As the eyes of the two men fall on each other each affects a 
slight start, descriptive of surprise. Then the gentleman 
of the bowler hat, with a gesticulation of the hand, gives 
the gentleman of the Stoehwasser gaiters the salutation 
common amongst military men. He of the garters responds 
im similar fashion. 
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BowLer Hat: “ Ah—it is you!” 


GAITERS: “‘ Ah—it is you!”’ [They clasp hands. 
BowLeErR Hat: “ Good morning.”’ 
GAITERS: “‘ Good morning.”’ [They shake hands. 


Bow Ler Hat: “I am glad to see you.”’ 

GAITERS: “ I am glad to see you.” 

[They drop hands, look round to see tf they are attracting 
sufficient attention from the other natives, and 
evidently satisfied that they are the centre of all 
eyes, begin to walk up and down about five yards 
of platform. 

BOWLER Hat: “ Are you well 2?” 

GAITERS: “ I am well.”’ 

[A pause, pregnant with thought of what to say next. 

GAITERS [laughing]: ‘ Are you well ? ”’ 

BowLerR Hart [shaking his head knowingly]: “‘ lam well.”’ 

[A pause. 

GAITERS: “‘ It is a good day.” 

Peron HAT: (“It is a good day.” | [A pause. 

GAITERS: “ It will rain.”’ 

Bow er Hart: “ It will rain.” 

[A pause : they stop and look at the carriage windows, 
filled with admiring black faces. 

GAITERS [with inspiration]: “ You are well.”’ 

Bow Ler Hat: “Ha! Ha! Ha! Iam well.” [A pause. 

Bow_er Hat: “I go Tarkwa.”’ 

(aivers: Ha! Ha! Ha! I go Tarkwa.”’ 

BowLerR Hat: *“ You go Tarkwa?” 

GAITERS: “‘ No. As for me, I work here.” 

BOWLER Har [susPicrously]: ““ You work here? Youno 
go Tarkwa? Just now you say you go Tarkwa. Why 
you say that?” 

GAITERS [angry, begins gesticulating|: ‘“I no say I go 
Tarkwa. You lie. I work here.”’ 

Bowler Hat: “Inolie. Yousay I work here. Yougo 
Tarkwa.”’ 

GAITERS: “I no go Tarkwa. You lie—I no lie—you 
work here.”’ 
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Bow.er Hat: ‘‘ Ah—I work here. No! ‘I go Tarkwa.” 
GAITERS: “‘ Ah—I work here.”’ 
[Both are satisfied. BOWLER HAT produces a cigar- 
ette case. Q 
BOWLER Hat: “ You smoke? ” 
GAITERS: “I smoke.” 
BOWLER Hat: “ Ah! A light ? ”’ 
GAITERS: “ Thank you.” 

[GAITERS lights his cigarette from BOWLER HAT’s. 
There is a whistle from the engine. Both men 
start. They shake hands. 

Bowler Hat: “ Ah! good morning.” 
GAITERS: “‘ Good morning.”’ 

[BowLER Hat walks towards his carriage, then 

turns and shakes hands again. | | 
BowLer HatT: “ So-long.”’ 
GAITERS: “ So-long.”’ 

[BowLER Hat gets into his carriage and puts his 

head out of the window. 
BOWLER HAT: “ You are well ? ”’ 
GAITERS: “‘ I am well. Good morning.” 
BowLeER Hat: “Igo Tarkwa. So-long. Good morning.” 
GAITERS: “ So-long. Good morning. You are well.” 
BOWLER HAT: “ By-bye.”’ 
GAITERS: “ By-bye.”’ | 

[Train moves off, leaving GAITERS in all Ins glory 
surrounded by an adnuring crowd and waving 
his hand to his departing friend. 


As we neared Tarkwa the ‘“‘ bush” became thinner, 
for the mines for some time past had been consuming the 
heavy timber for fuel and building purposes. The spaces 
so cleared had been utilised by the natives for farms for 
growing the food-supply for the large native population 
of the mining district. } 

A West African farm in no way resembles the European 
a place of that name, but is simply a clearing in the forest 
planted with yams, plantains, and other food-stuffs. Very 
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seldom is there a farm-house, the farms usually lying in 
handy proximity to the villages, whence the women issue 
every morning to bring in enough food to supply their lords 
and masters, who spend the day in dignified idleness if not 
employed in the mines. The chief articles of diet are 
Indian corn: plantains, which the European novice would 
call bananas until he had bitten one ; and yams, grotesquely 
shaped roots growing like turnips, very coarse in texture 
but if well grated and boiled with milk forming an excellent 
substitute for potatoes. 

A plantain is similar in appearance to a very large banana. 
When eaten raw, it has, even if ripe, an uninteresting soapy 
feeling—of taste, there is none—but it makes quite a good 
vegetable and is undoubtedly very satisfying if baked or 
fried. It is largely used in a green state by the natives, 
who beat it into fufu. <A piece of tree-trunk hollowed 
into the shape of a cup, and a heavy broad-ended rammer, 
are used for this purpose. From every village hut towards 
meal-time you hear a monotonous thud-thud-thud as the 
women, standing up to their work, move the heavy fufu 
sticks up and down with monotonous regularity, reducing 
the chopped-up bits of plantain in the crude wooden basins 
before them into a nasty-looking sticky mess. 

The natives are very fond of fufu and eat it with a season- 
ing of rotten fish, beans, and hot peppers. It is also made of 
yams, which are more nutritious than plantains and cost 
more. The latter require very little attention, beyond 
keeping the weeds down, but yams have to be planted and 
carefully tended, and this, added to the fact that they 
exhaust the land and render it useless for another crop for 
several years, makes them a much more expensive food than 
plantains. 

Indian corn, or maize, is chiefly used for making a native 
bread called Kanki. Thanks to the forcing nature of the 
climate, two or three crops can be grown in the year. As 
with the yam, a little more care in cultivation would improve 
the quality, but the native does not trouble about these 
things, as a rule, and seems to think that the improvement 
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would not be worth the extra work involved. This is not 
to be wondered at when it is considered that a man can live 
comfortably on threepence a day and that the earth responds 
abundantly to a scratch from a hoe, which, with a matchet, 
is the only agricultural instrument known. The matchet, 
I may explain, isa blade of hoop-iron 3 inches broad and 
about 15 inches long, fitted with a rough wooden handle 
and costing 44d. at Sekondi. 

Making a bush farm is a slow process. The undergrowth 
is first cleared away by the women with matchets. The men 
then come along with their axes and fell the trees, which are 
afterwards set alight, the fire often smouldering away in 
the damp wood for several months. During this process 
the undergrowth springs up again to a height of 12 to 15 feet, 
when the women once more come out—usually early in the 
year, about February or March—and cut it down. It is 
left to dry for a short time and is then burned. The women 
then clean up the surface of the ground, working the ashes 
into the earth with their hoes, and planting begins in April. 
The farms present a curious, uncared-for air, the stumps 
of the trees rearing their ugly blackened tops Io or 15 feet 
above the green of the crop, for, when felling, the axeman 
attacks the tree from a scaffold high enough to place him 
above their big buttresses or flanges, which would take a 
long time to cut through. 

Besides the three food-stuffs I have just mentioned, there 
are two others which are largely grown, cassada and sweet 
potatoes. Cassada is extensively cultivated, especially 
along the sea coast and in the eastern provinces. It has a 
root which is made into a form of bread, or into fufu, and its 
leaves make excellent salads. The sweet potato grows wild 
in great. abundance. It is very inferior to the American 
sweet potato and has only a suspicion of the latter’s flavour, 
but the leaves make a very passable spinach. 

It struck me as a curious thing that rice, the chief native 
diet in most tropical lands, was a comparatively rare form of 
food in the Gold Coast, except in the country round the 
lower reaches of the Volta river and in the coast towns. 
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This is probably due to difficulties of transport, which add 
considerably to the price of any articles brought up-country. 
I do not know what opinion is held by technical experts 
on the feasibility of rice cultivation in the interior, where I 
saw scarcely any of it. In the swampy, low-lying lands 
about the lower Ankobra river a fairly large amount is 
grown. An extensive district exists there which is so 
peculiarly favourable to rice that it seems probable that 
sufficient to supply the whole colony could be produced. 
The native of the interior, however, is not going to tramp 
two or three hundred miles, or to pay another man for doing 
so, to fetch his food, when by scratching the ground he can, 
as I remarked before, raise enough outside his hut door 
to keep himself well filled. 

Bosman, writing about 1700, remarks that agriculture 
about Axim “is chiefly exercised in the Culture of Rice, 
which grows here above all other places in an _ incredible 
abundance, and is transported thence all the Gold-Coaste 
over. The inhabitants in lieu returning full Fraught with 
Miletjammes, Potatoes and Palm Oyl....’ In those 
days, however, “ all the Gold-Coaste over ’’ was, for. Bosman, 
only a strip of country a few miles wide along the sea-shore, 
as the interior was prohibited to the White Man, so his 
statement must be accepted with reservation. 

Bosman, by the way, refers to the river which we call the 
Ankobra and the natives the Ankwao, as the ‘“‘ Rio Cobre, 
Ancobre or Serpentine river, so called by the Portuguese 
from its intricate winding and inland course.”’ 

The shrieking of the engine-whistle as we neared Tarkwa 
brings me back to my railway journey. The forest suddenly 
thinned, and then, as we rounded a sharp curve, receded 
rapidly from the line, revealing a wide, open space several 
miles in extent, covered with low green bush and broken by 
irregular steep-sided hills crowned with tall chimneys and 
groups of tin-roofed bungalows, mine offices, and workshops. 
After the gloom of the forest the glare of the sun in the open 
was blinding and the heat suddenly became intense. Run- 
ning along a steep-sided valley with Effuenta Mine perched on 
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a high range on our right and Government Hill on our left, 
we- passed a large native village showing traces of the White 
Man’s supervision in its regular, well-ordered streets and, 
incongruous sign of civilisation, numbered doors. Then, 
with redoubled shrieks from the engine, we lumbéred across 
the main road by the machinery company’s store surrounded 
by a magnificent bamboo grove, and emerged on to the 
swamp on which Tarkwa station, the principal stores, and 
the Government Prison were built. It was a level site to 
choose, anyway. 
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TARKWA 


Botanical Gardens and rubber and cocoa — Hammocking — 
Government Hill— Gold Coast mountains— Tobacco — The 
Government Hill Garden and its fruits—Prisoners 


Most newspaper and magazine articles refer to Tarkwa as 


the Johannesburg of West Africa. Whether the inference 


to be drawn from this statement is oversanguine or not is 
a question which the future only can decide. Personally, 


- T have the utmost faith that the answer will be favourable, 


but, from the point of view of the place itself, I fancy that 
a South African would be considerably disappointed if he 
arrived at the chief West African mining town expecting to 
find a comfortable hotel or any such municipal ornament 
as a town hall. 

All that could be seen of the town from the station was a 
row of wooden, tin, and brick buildings, consisting of the 
Bank of British West Africa and various merchants’ stores 
on the ground floor, with the living quarters of the occupants 
above them, surrounded by wide verandahs and covered 
with the usual whitewashed galvanised-iron roofs. 

To the west, on the other side of the railway, was a bare 
hill, dotted with blackened tree stumps, from which the 
Court House and two or three bungalows blinked at us in 
the dazzling sunlight. Several lonely-looking banana-trees 
were the only natural ornaments left on the whole hillside, 
for, as is generally the case with clearings out here, the work 
had been done too thoroughly. One would have thought 
that a few trees might have been left to please the eye and 
give a little shade. 
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North, south and east, the view was cut off by other hills 
on which were perched the buildings of Abbontiakoon, 
Tarkwa, and Effuenta. The tall smoking chimneys of the 
two former; the faint clanking of chains, rattle of stone, 
and buzz of machinery ; and the bustling figures of numerous 
workmen, small in the distance, gave the scene a busy 
modern air that seemed out of place in the wild forest 
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through which we had rolled im such leisurely fashion all 
the morning. 

Our host, Mr. Frank Cogill, who filled the important 
Government post of Secretary for Mines, speedily packed us. 
off in hammocks to his quarters on Government Hill; for 
the breakfast hour of eleven o’clock was approaching, and 
he had been hard at work since five o’clock that morning 
examining the scene of an accident which had happened the 
day before. 

The broad road leading to Government Hill, two miles 
away, was prettily laid out with palm trees planted at 
intervals on each side. At one part, the usual terra-cotta 
red dust on it gave place for about roo yards to dazzling 
white sand, over which I noticed that my hammock boys 
ran as fast as they could, uttering excited exclamations. 
It never struck me that it was burning hot in the fierce sun. 
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This sand, Mr. Cogill explained, was the “ tailings ” from 
the Tarkwa mine—in other words the pulverised quartz 
out of which nearly all the gold had been extracted by 
certain processes which will be explained later—which 
had been dumped on the hillside and had gradually been 
washed into the valley by the rain. It was pretty valuable 
road-making material, as could be gathered from the fact 
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that it had been sold * to a European who had gone to 
the expense of building workshops near it and setting up 
the necessary plant for extracting the remaining gold 
from it. 

Next time I passed that sandy place I got out of the ham- 
mock; it gave me such a nice rich feeling to walk on a 
road paved like that. 

We passed the Botanical Garden half-way. Very few 
people who live in England realise the meaning of that 
name and associate it with a pretty place where they see 
strange foreign trees, wonderful flowers, and would-be- 
picturesque tea-houses. In the Colonies, especially in one 
which, lke the Gold Coast, is in course of development, 
the chief use of Botanical Gardens consists in agricultural 
experiments. They are formed in several places in the 


* He might have been doing the work on contract—I am not sure. 
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Colony, some of them high up in the hills, others on the low- 
lying lands; some where the annual rainfall is heavy, 
others where it is slight, and at all of them the Director of 
Agriculture, through his European curators, watches the 
results of cultivating plants : both those which are indigenous 
to the country and those which are imported. By experi- 
ments with indigenous products, such as yams, he looks for 
simple devices by which the natives, far too lazy to attempt 
such a feat themselves, can improve both the quality and 
quantity of their crops. And by cultivating cotton or South 
American rubber or some similar product of commercial 
value, he finds out the possibility of growing them under 
local conditions of climate and soil with a view to creating 
a great industry resulting in trade and wealth to the country. 

I am not a botanist, so there were probably many useful 
things I failed to see, but there could be no mistaking the 
successful results of two experiments—those carried out in 
Para rubber and cocoa, the trees of both looking in flourish- 
ing condition. The Government had long been making 
strong efforts to get the native chiefs to take up the cultiva- 
tion of both, and though success had been slow in coming— 
everything connected with the native is slow—it had been 
none the less sure. Eighty pounds of cocoa were exported 
in 1891, over five million in 1902, while the return for 1906 
showed over twenty million pounds. 

Rubber has long been an export from the Gold Coast, 
growing wild in the forests ; but from want of care in tapping, 
the trees have been dying off and the supply diminishing. 
The introduction of Para rubber more than makes up for 
that. Plantations have only been started within the last 
five years on a large scale, so, naturally, their crops have 
not yet swelled the export returns. The experiment, 
however, is a complete success, and a great trade in one 
of the most largely demanded manufacturing articles in the 
world will shortly enrich the Colony and indirectly swell 
the Government revenues, which means more roads, railways, 
and harbours ; more general trade, circulation of money, 
and general prosperity. 
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So I got an answer to one of my questions when reading 
the Annual Estimates; “‘ What on earth is a Director of 
Agriculture at £450 a year and {go duty allowance, and 
what do the three Curators do for their £250 rising by 
annual increments of {10 to £300 per annum ? ”’ 

Short as was the distance from the station to Mr. Cogill’s 
bungalow, it was by far | 
the longest hammock 
journey I had yet made, 
and I began to think this 
method of progression was 
not as comfortable as it 
looked. Like travelling 
by sea and camel-riding, 
however, one got used to 
it, and, later on, when 
hammocking twenty or 
thirty miles a day, I found 
it most enjoyable, though 
I could never quite get to 
like the type of hammock 
in which you lie down, 
but preferred the one in 
which you sit as in a chair with your feet on a little board 
suspended in front of you. 

The lying-hammock is made of a 7-foot length of canvas, 
which is kept stretched, broadways, by two curved pieces of 
wood, one at each end. These are suspended from hooks 
at the ends of a stout bamboo rod, about 12 feet long, roughly 
lashed at right angles to two short boards which rest on the 
four hammock boys’ heads. The hammock, naturally, 
sags in the middle, and unless you put a cushion under your 
knees you soon develop a painful ache in the back of your 
legs and an uncomfortable numbness in your heels. 

The boys walk in pairs beside each other, two at the head 
and two at the foot. They use pads on their heads, a piece 
of native cloth rolled up like a turban, and carry you along 
at a fast walk, often breaking into a jog trot, swinging their 
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arms with a curious loose motion of the shoulders and only 
putting their hands on the pole to steady it when they come 
to some place where the going is treacherous or difficult. 

I soon found that there is as much difference in comfort 
between being carried: by good and bad hammock boys as 
between riding easy and rough trotting horses. It is won- 
derful how smoothly the good boys carry you, with short 
easy strides containing just enough spring to prevent jarring 
but not pronounced enough to shake you. They break 
step so that the hammock does not swing from side to side, 
that is to say, the two boys in front walk out of step, and 
also the two boys at the back. If all four walk in step, as 
occasionally happens for a moment, you get severely shaken, 
and swing to and fro in a manner most upsetting to your 
interior. When nearing home they often break into a fast 
run of seven or eight miles an hour, much as a horse quickens 
his trot when he smells his stable; but on other occasions 
they do it as an outlet to the exuberance of their spirits, 
for there is no surer barometer to the state of their feelings 
than the pace at which they carry you. You may be sure 
that there is something wrong if you are only dragging 
along at two miles an hour, for, with the native, discontent 
spells physical lethargy ; and good spirits, due to satisfaction 
with his master and his surroundings, are vented in cheeri- 
ness and activity. 

It is most interesting, and at the same time slightly 
disconcerting, when one of the boys loses his pad during 
one of these spurts, to see the neat way in which he shifts 
the whole load on to his companion’s head without abating 
the pace in the slightest, and drops behind to recover his 
headgear. 

Climbing up the steep side of Government Hill, the boys 
reversed the hammock and carried me up _ backwards, 
otherwise my feet would have been considerably higher than 
my head. ‘The leading pair lowered the pole on to their 
shoulders and the other two lifted their end above their 
heads with their arms, but even with this assistance I slid 
uncomfortably to the bottom of the hammock. 
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From Mr. Cogill’s bungalow, which shared the hill with 
the D.C.’s quarters, a fine view was obtained of the neigh- 
bouring district, and a view is an uncommonly rare thing 
in the interior of the Gold Coast. As I mentioned in the last 
chapter, the land around Tarkwa had practically been 
drained of heavy timber, and I could see ridge after ridge, 
hill-top after hill-top, receding into the blue distance, the 
further ones clad with dense forest. They apparently 
belonged to no par- 
Mowers range; but 
looked as if they had 
been thrown up by 
some eccentric seismic 
agency on no fixed 
plan. 

Miss Kingsley men- 
Mano them- in her 
Mwecte) aAirician 
Studies,’ the most 
charming book on 
West Africa ever written. * She says: “ I am much interested 
in these peculiar-shaped hills that you see on the Ivory and 
Gold Coast, and again, far away south, rising out of the 
Ouronuogou swamp, and have endeavoured to find out if 
any theories have been suggested as to their formation, 
but in vain. They look like great bubbles, and run from 
300 to 2000 feet.”’ 

This irregular distribution of isolated hills is a charac- 
teristic. of the Gold Coast. Most people picture it as a flat 
country covered with swamps and tropical vegetation. 
The latter part of the description is true, but as to it being 
flat there could be no greater error. There are very few 
physical features worthy of the name of mountain ranges, 
but the whole colony is covered with small conical hills, 
and quaint-looking, short, sharp-topped ridges rising from 
200 to 500 feet above the general level of the surrounding 
country. In addition to these, there are long, low undula- 
tions from 30 to 100 feet high, which form the watersheds 
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between the numerous streams, and which the bush tracks 
climb up and down with the regularity of a switchback. 
It is easy to see, though, how the idea of flatness has arisen 
and has crept into geographical text-books, for the clearings 
around Tarkwa are of recent origin, and from very few other 
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places can any adequate idea be formed of the nature of the 
country. 

Our host was a keen gardener—gardening, in fact, was his 
only recreation, for Tarkwa was so scattered that it was 
practically impossible to get men together to play any 
games. Riding was out of the question, as, in spite of several 
attempts to induce horses to appreciate the subtle excellence 
of the climate, they had entirely refused to see any points 
about it, and their disappointed owners were left with naught 
but mildewed saddles and bridles as reminders of their 
vain efforts to secure some better mode of progression than 
the hammock. One bereaved owner—a sporting member 
of the mining fraternity—not to be baulked in his desire 
to improve local transport, lashed his saddle on a hammock 
pole, and, seating himself firmly thereon, with spurs and whip 
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complete, appeared in Tarkwa on Christmas Day on the 
heads of four boys, to the no small edification of the popula- 
tion. A somewhat natural difficulty in inducing the saddle 
to remain on top instead of under the hammock pole led, 
however, to the somewhat painful failure of the experiment. 

Mules had also been 
tried. Four had _ been 
imported from Canary by 
Mr. Bensusan, but, of 
these, two had, I believe, 
died mysterious deaths, 
and another, breaking out 
of his stable and dashing 
with wild squeals around 
the clearing in exuberant 
freedom, had disappeared 
down an old mine shaft. 
The fourth was still alive 
when we were in Tarkwa 
and was in the possession 4 
of Mr. Stockfeld, the ener- ‘“MARS STOCKFED LIB FOR MULE 
getic manager of the Tarkwa and Abosso Mining Company, 
who found him most useful in making sudden dashes about 
his extensive hilly properties. The old mule stood under 
a tree outside his office, and many a native sleeping over 
his woodcutting, or wrapped in dreams of fufu with his 
head pillowed on a shovel in an adit, rued the day that 
“Mars Stockfed lib for mule.’’ And, for that matter, so 
did many a malingering European. I fancy a good many 
“ Jungle” mines would have a different tale to tell if there 
were more men of Mr. Stockfeld’s capability and energy 
in West Africa. 

It was nice to see English roses again, Mr. Cogill growing a 
large number around his bungalow. They were doing well, 
but it looked odd to see, standing next to them, several 
large white-flowered tobacco plants. I met one or two 
Europeans who fancied Gold Coast tobacco, but then you 
do meet Englishmen who like Boer tobacco. A large amount 
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is cultivated by the natives who smoke a great deal and 
probably did so long before the practice was introduced 
into England, for Bosman mentions it as being a confirmed 
habit of theirs in the seventeenth century. His remarks 
are so apt that I must quote him. The native tobacco, 
according to him— 

“Stinks so abominably that it is impossible for one that 
is even not very nice to continue near the negroes when 
they smoke this devilish weed ; which yet agrees very well 
with them. 

‘““ Some of them have pipes made of reeds, which are about 
5 feet long ; to the end of which is fixed a stone or earthen 
bowl, so large that they cram in two or three handfuls of 
tobacco ; which pipe thus filled they, without ceasing, can 
easily smoke out ; and they are not put to hold their pipe, 
for being so long it rests on the ground. 

‘Both the male and female of the negroes are so fond of 
this tobacco that they will part with the very last penny 
which should buy them bread, and suffer hunger rather than 
be without it. 

“Let us, therefore, rather praise those smokers (my 
good friend) who take the noble Spanish or Virginian tobacco ; 
but as for those stupid wretches who content themselves 
with the Amorstort weed, I heartily wish, as a punishment 
of their depraved taste, that during their lives they may 
never smoke better than our negroes, and brasil on Sundays 
and holidays ; yet under condition they may be obliged to 
keep company with each other, and be banished the company 
of genteel smokers. But this by the way only.” 

With the condition attached to the proposed punishment 
I cordially agree, and so I think will any one who has ever 
been wedged in a crowd next to a man smoking rank strong 
tobacco in a foul pipe, or, worse still, a youth smoking one 
of those pungent cheap cigarettes which are becoming so 
common even in the robust ranks of the army, though neither 
of these quite rise to the sublime heights of smell of the 
“ devilish weed ” of the Gold Coast. 

The garden was a bewildering mixture of English and 
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African flowers. Roses, honeysuckle and sweet peas vied 
with their more brilliant-hued tropical rivals in giving a 
touch of light colour to this little corner of the African forest. 
Between them grew creepers, their delicate foliage making 
light and graceful networks of green. Rows of tall and 
short croton shrubs, with their pretty variegated leaves, 
lined the paths, and, near the bungalow, a majestic bougain- 
villeea crawled heavily over a rough wooden arch, a mass 
of rich purple. 

But what interested me more than the flowers were the 
tropical fruits which I now saw growing for the first time. 
It was wonderful to see what a variety grew on this narrow 
hill-top, barely a hundred feet wide, on one side dropping 
abruptly into the valley through which ran the railway, 
and on the other falling gently away, covered with banana 
plantations, until it merged in the virgin forest. 

First of all there were pine-apples, hundreds of them, 
growing in rows down the centre, each pine looking so quaint, 
perched in solitary grandeur on its little spiky-leafed shrub. 
They are not particularly good eating, the ‘‘ Coast ’”’ pines, 
and cannot compare with the hot-house variety one gets at 
home, but occasionally one comes across a luscious fragrant 
specimen, and even the poorest are delightfully refreshing 
during a long morning’s march, when one deals with them 
by the simple device of peeling and gnawing them like an 
apple. 

I must say that I found pines palled on one, in which I 
am glad to see I am in accord with Bosman who wrote that 
“though it may for a little while seem a delicacy yet if 
frequently eaten it will soon nauseate,” further adding that 
“it inflames to that degree, that its sharp juice causes 
those to spit blood who eat them too freely.”’ I never got 
as far as that, but Bosman’s theory agrees with that of most 
old “coasters,” who, though they favour fruit-eating 
from the point of view of health, make an exception of the 
pine. 

Sweet-smelling trees of green-skinned oranges, limes 
and lemons were scattered among the pines. The lemons 
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were very like the limes, but larger in size and milder in 
taste, and both made delicious drinks, taking the place of 
our lemonade and lemon squashes. 

In a corner of the bungalow was a big mango-tree, but I 
was distinctly disappointed with his efforts, which were 
stringy and turpentiney. Nor was I better pleased with the 
products of his next-door neighbour, a tall avocado-pear 
tree. An avocado-pear, or a crocodile-pear, as some call it, 
is either a thing of which you cannot have enough, or else 
which you dislike intensely. It has a peculiar flavour, 
difficult to describe, compounded of many things. Person- — 
aliy, I only discovered five tastes to it. I have known 
men who could beat that easily, but I have forgotten what 
their extra ones were; I know, however, they all agreed 
about my selection being part of the general flavour. There 
is a distinct taste of walnut, a suspicion of hazelnut, a faint 
touch of chocolate made in a coffee-pot, a whiff of camembert 
cheese, and just a possibility of kerosine. The connoisseur 
eats them with Worcester sauce, salt and pepper. A 
scientific chemical analysis of the resulting mixture would 
surely be of value to the School of Tropical Medicine. 

Last, but not least and by far the commonest, came the 
paw-paw, or as Bosman calls it, the papay. He describes 
the tree so well that I again quote him wholesale, merely 
remarking that the trunk is not “several foot thick,’’ but 
several inches; that the paw-paw when eaten as a fruit 
is something like a rich creamy melon, with a delicious 
though rather elusive flavour ; and when cooked is a great 
improvement on vegetable marrow. 

“ His trunk, being several foot thick, is composed of 
spongy wood, or rather root, which it most resembles. It 
is hollow, and may very easily be cut through the middle with 
a hatchet. The fruit at first grows at the top of the trunk, 
without any branches ; but as the tree grows older it shoots 
out branches also towards the top, which resemble young 
stocks ; on which the fruit also grows. At the very top of 
the trunk, and of the mentioned branches, shoot other 
small sprigs almost like reeds, a little crooked and hollow ; 
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and at the extremity of these sprigs grow very fine broad 
leaves frequently cleft, not very unlike vine-leaves, excepting 
the size only. 

““ Some papay-trees run up to the height of 30 foot, which 
is considerably more than a man’s height. The fruit, or 
what is properly called the papay, is about half as big as 
the cocoanut, of an oval shape, green without and white 
within ; but with age they turn very red within, and abound 
with numerous white kernels, which are the seed from whence 
they are produced. The papays taste rather worse than 
better than pompions. 

“There grow multitudes of papay- -trees all along the 
coast; and these are of two sorts, viz., the male and the 
female, or at least they are here so-called, on account that 
those named males, bear no fruit, but are continually full 
of blossoms, consisting of a long white flower; the female 
also bears the same blossom, though not so long, nor so 
numerous. 

“Some have observed that the females yield their fruit 
in greater abundance when the males grow near them. You 
may, sir, believe what you please, but if you don't, I shall 
not charge you with heresie.”’ 

Our boxes were brought up to the bungalow by some of the 
inmates of the local prison in charge of a couple of warders. 
They looked a very contented, well-fed lot as they filed up 
the steps and deposited their loads on the verandah, though 
some of their faces were interesting studies in criminology. 
Prison life is not altogether unpopular among the natives, 
and an ex-prisoner does not seem to carry afterwards the 
same hideous and unjust burden of the old offence—the 
stigma of having “ done time ’’—that the European does. 
The practice, indeed, seems to be under royal patronage, 
for later, when further up-country, my boy informed me 
that the local king or head-chief “lib for prison for long 
time,’’ a statement which I verified subsequently, though 
that particular offence was modified by the fact that H.M.’s 
detention in Elmina Prison was due to some political 
offence. 
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Prisoners out here are used for any Government work, 
such as road-making, carrying official stores, bush-clearing, 
and sanitary work. If there are any to spare their services 
can be hired for private work, payment for this going to 
the upkeep of the prisons. In the larger gaols at Accra, 
Cape Coast, and Sekondi, the prisoners do a large amount 
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of carpentering, and leather and iron work, and many 
prisoners learn trades there. 

An amusing story is told of a prisoner illustrating the 
love for clothes, especially anything in the shape of uniform, 
in the native breast. The prisoners wear a distinctive 
dress of a cap, jacket, and knee-breeches made of some 
rough white material. Either the supply of these clothes 
for Tarkwa had been underestimated or there had been an 
unusual glut of prisoners, anyway there were not enough 
uniforms to go round. One man asked to see the Commis- 
sioner, intimating that he had a serious complaint to make. 
He was duly haled before the great man, when, with troubled 
face and a rich flow of language, he deposed in the usual 
roundabout native fashion that he was being unjustly 
treated, in that all the other prisoners had nice white 
uniforms and he had none. 

Naturally, working in the bush as they often do, prisoners 
have many chances of escaping. Once buried in the dense 
forest it would be difficult work to find the runaway. The 
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small number that do escape only shows how contented 
they are with their lot. On one occasion a prisoner, escorted 
by two policemen, was carrying 60 lb. of gold from one of 
the mines to the bank. Something happened to the escort 
—sleep possibly, or perhaps gin. Anyway one morning 
the prisoner arrived at the bank by himself, handed over 
his valuable burden, and then trotted off quietly to the prison 
for his mid-day “ chop.” 

~One man did escape while we were at Tarkwa. He broke 
out of the prison at night, after visiting one of the native 
warders’ rooms and removing his watch and spare money, 
which showed that he possessed a distinct sense of humour. 
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MINING companies have done so badly in West Africa that 
there are many people at home who are beginning to doubt 
that gold exists in sufficient quantities to warrant the 
importation of heavy batteries and other costly machinery 
necessary for recovering the precious metal. They say 
that gold-mining in the Gold Coast is not a paying proposi- 
tion, some sceptics going so far as to add that there is no 
gold at all. 

It is scarcely necessary to argue with the latter as, when 
making such an outrageous statement, they were probably 
still smarting from the results of a bad day in the “ Jungle 
market,’ of which unfortunately there have been many. 

But as for gold not existing in paying quantities, this is 
by no means the belief of men whose opinions are of value 
from their having been formed from personal observation, 
or as coming from persons of experience.and sound judgment 
in gold-mining, whose careers are quite independent of the 
success or failure of that industry, and who are therefore 
unbiased. 

I could also invoke the aid of that doubtful friend the 


statistician to prove my case but I will refrain from doing so 
ote 
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as I do not like figures. I should like, however, to mention 
that, so long ago as the middle of the seventeenth century, 
European traders on the coast were receiving annually from 
£200,000 to £230,000 worth of gold from the natives for their 
goods, and that the gold export in 1907 amounted to over 
£100,000 sterling a month, and this the production of less 
than half a dozen mines. 

There are many things which have caused the deep dis- 
trust which exists of West African mines. The history of 
gold-mining as carried out by Europeans on an extensive 
scale with modern appliances is a disappointing one, and I 
do not propose to give it in full. A brief outline, however, 
of the chief causes of failure should prove both interesting 
and instructive. 

The principal reason for distrust is the inflated prices to 
which mining shares rose during the “‘ boom ”’ a few years 
ago. The prices were absurd, £1 shares of some mines rising 
as high as from £30 to £40. In some cases the mines were 
actually working, but the results obtained by no means 
justified the inflated prices, nor, do I suppose, will future 
results ever offer a firmer foundation for the prices to which 
the shares rose. In others, if the property was ever pro- 
spected, it was about as much as was done; and in some 
few cases the shares of gold-mines which had never even 
been visited by a European were run up to ridiculous prices. 

At first the result of all this was, apparently, favourable 
to West Africa. Plenty of money was obtainable from the 
public, more land was taken up, more companies formed, 
and tons of valuable machinery accompanied by no less 
valuable—from their salaries—managers and large staffs, 
and miles of tin bungalows, were exported to the Gold Coast. 
An era of great prosperity seemed to be at hand, there was 
plenty of well-paid work for the natives, trade increased, 
prices rose, and money, whisky, and champagne flowed 
like water. 

Then came a time of waiting. Rome was not built in a 
day nor is a gold-mine ready for producing in that limited 
period, especially in West Africa. 
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First of all came the difficulties of transport incidental 
to a dense forest-clad country with no roads or bridges, 
no railways, no wheeled transport of any description, no 
pack animals even. What a problem for a man to tackle 
when his mine was at Tarkwa, say, and his machinery lying 
on the shore at Sekondi, at least we will presume it had got 





TRANSPORTED ON THE HEADS OF CARRIERS 


there safely, though the bottom of sea between the roadstead 
and the beach must be paved with tons of once valuable 
material. Let us see what this problem was. 

Lying before him on the beach is a large unwieldy mass 
of painted greasy wrought-iron, already showing numerous 
dents and signs of rust, weighing about a ton. Around it 
are gathered a swarm of half-clad natives, some chattering 
and laughing, others watching the White Man with amused 
curiosity and wondering how he is going to solve the problem 
of getting that strange juju-looking thing on the heads 
of thirty-six of them. 

The heat of the sun is beating fiercely on his sun-hat and 
shoulders, and glaring up at him from the hot white sand, 
but solve that problem he must, with the further complica- 
tion that, in the narrow bush tracks, not more than four of 
those thirty-six carriers, with the utmost squeezing, can 
move abreast. 

However, it is done at last. The piece of machinery, 
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burning hot in the sun, is securely lashed to a light platform 
of bamboo poles and boards, and, with groans and laughter 
mixed, raised to the heads of its bearers, arranged in nine 
rows of four men each, with a couple in front and behind 
holding guy ropes to assist in going up and down hills. 

It takes those forty men four days, at least, under the 
most favourable conditions, to traverse the forty miles to 
Tarkwa. Swollen streams and wet, slippery foothold after 
rain, steep hill-sides, swamps, and fallen trees may delay 
them another three or four days. Again they may get tired 
of the job, and, dumping their burden down in the bush, 
depart to find new and more congenial work. That piece of 
machinery is probably not missed for a month or two, 
until the whole of the consignment has arrived at the mine 
and is checked, or until the niche into which it fits in the 
general order of things is reached. Then there is a hulla- 
baloo, abusive letters to the London office, indignant 
replies, and finally a hue and cry which eventually unearths 
the absentee, reposing peacefully in the shade of an odum 
tree and almost, if not entirely, covered by a tangled mass 
of creepers and undergrowth. 

If you are fond of calculations, and will reckon that a 
carrier costs Is. 3d. a day, and the head-man of the gang 
half a crown, you will soon find out what it costs a day to 
move that ton of machinery, only one among so many 
wanted at the mine. 

Well, that is an example of the transport difficulties with 
which the miners had to contend in the old days ; and which 
many still have to face, for, though the Government railway 
has opened up the country between the coast and Coomassie, 
and simplified the task of bringing machinery up to the 
mines in the Tarkwa district, there are many properties 
lying far back from the line which still have to employ 
carriers. Bibiani mine would probably have been able to 
declare a dividend some time ago if it had not been separated 
from the coast by 100 miles of railway and seventy-two 
miles of bush-path—carrier transport has swallowed the 
profits. 
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Prestea and Broomassie have been similarly handicapped, 
for, though only some twenty miles from Tarkwa, the coun- 
try was so cut up by swamps and the numerous tributaries 
of the Ankobra, that the roads were quite impracticable for 
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the transportof heavymachinery. In order to getthis up from 
the coast, the companies were obliged to connect the mines 
by a light railway, twenty-six miles in length, and a steam 
launch and lighter service on the Ankobra river to Axim. 
They succeeded in their object in spite of the many natural 
difficulties which existed and which made the route a very 
unsatisfactory one, though it was probably the only one 
feasible at the time. The sand-bar at the mouth of the river, 
heavy floods during the rains, and several rapids, limited 
the usefulness of the Ankobra; and the hilly country 
through which the railway ran also made the task of trans- 
porting heavy machinery very heavy, and too costly for 
profitable working. I believe, however, that a branch 
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railway is shortly to be constructed to connect the Prestea 
Reef with the main line, when we shall probably see both 
these valuable properties paying a handsome dividend, and 
numerous other mining concessions, which are now lying 
idle on this undoubtedly rich quartz-reef, opened up. 

Besides the transport question, however, there were many 
other difficult and expensive tasks to be carried out before 
crushing could begin and the first consignment of gold be 
sent home. Large clearings had to be made in the heavy 
forest, prospecting shafts sunk to ascertain the run of the 
reef and the best places for opening up the adits (shafts or 
galleries driven into the reef for working the mine), sites 
selected and levelled for bungalows, mills, batteries, and the 
numerous buildings making up a mining camp. 

Under ordinary conditions all this preparation and 
development of the mine would take considerable time, 
in West Africa further delay was caused by the climate and 
the native. The climate was bad enough but still worse was 
the ignorant and foolhardy way in which the majority of 
the Europeans dealt with it. Most of the men who came 
out to fill subordinate positions belonged to a low class, 
were careless livers, and dirty in their habits. The sun, 
drink, and disease accounted for more than did malarial 
fever, the staff of a mine was consequently always short- 
handed, and a constant and expensive stream of invalids 
and their reliefs flowed between Liverpool and the “‘ Coast.”’ 

The natives caused delay because there was so little 
skilled labour to be obtained among them. What there 
was, was of an inferior quality, but in spite of that the 
supply was soon exhausted by the many companies that 
were daily opening up new properties. The European 
foreman had to contend with the raw native, unskilled in 
any trade ; and matters were made still worse by the lack 
of mutual understanding between the White and Black 
Man. This was the fault of both, no doubt, but, equally 
undoubtedly, the former was chiefly to blame. The West 
Coast native is certainly cunning, imaginative of injury, 
and indisposed to physical exertion, but when properly 
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treated and led by men who understand him, his working 
power compares more than favourably with that of other 
native races. He wants a firm but just hand, and, above 
all, he wants to respect his employer. The wonder is 
considering the class of white man which originally came out 
to the West African mines, that the native has any respect 
left for us at all. Luckily, as James expressed it one day, 
there be ‘“‘ White man lib for good’”’ and ‘ White man lib 
for bad,” and his race have a knack of spotting the difference 
very quickly. 

While all this development was going on, the people at 
home were growing impatient. A constant supply of 
money for the “ Coast ’’ was wanted, and as no returns for 
investment were forthcoming and shares were naturally 
dropping after the inflated prices to which they had risen, 
it was difficult to obtain. To restore public confidence, it 
was necessary to show gold, and the managers on the coast 
were continually urged to press on the crushing and show 
some return at all costs. The consequence was that several 
valuable properties eventually came to grief through these 
instructions being carried out. The crushing was pressed 
on and some return was shown; but other development 
work was neglected, and when the vein or pocket of gold 
had been worked through there was nothing left to go 
on with for the moment ; delay ensued, distrust deepened, 
and several companies went into liquidation which, if they 
had stuck to good steady development work, would have 
weathered the storm. 

I have spoken up to now of the mining companies which 
did hard honest work in developing their properties. There 
were others which did not mean to, or failed because they 
selected men for the work with such a deplorable lack of 
judgment that money was squandered with no results 
whatever. Only a good-sized book would hold an adequate 
account of the many strange men who landed in West Africa 
in those days, armed with the Powers of Attorney of the 
various companies and prepared to act as the managers of 
their mines. One can only be thankful that there were 
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some good managers sent out as well, for it is due to them 
that any mines exist at all at the present day ; the bad ones 
are as much, if not more, responsible for the failure of many 
West African mining companies as mismanagement in 
London, and drink, disease, fever, and climatic influences 
onsthes* Coast-s 

There were cases of mine managers, men drawing anything 
between £100 and £150 a month as salaries, landing at 
Sekondi and Cape Coast and never getting any nearer to 
the mines which they had come out to work. Let us take 
the case of a company owning one of these bright specimens 
of humanity as a manager, and see how its affairs were 
arranged. Cape Coast was the more popular of the two 
ports with gentlemen of the class under discussion, for, 
although inconveniently situated with regard to the mining 
district, it was the fortunate possessor of two hotels—or 
houses dignified by the titlh—owned by natives. Here our 
enterprising manager would establish himself, with an eye 
to personal comfort and with no idea of exposing himself to 
the possible dangers of the interior. 

Far inland, at the mine itself, several pale weary Euro- 
peans would be occupied in superintending the natives 
clearing the ground and getting up building material and 
machinery. Insufficiently supplied with the kind of food 
necessary to health in the tropics, and enervated by the 
climate and drink, they would probably lose half the number 
of their mess in a few months. Stores would run short until 
finally, with no whisky left, and, in spite of urgent appeals 
to the coast, no money forthcoming to pay for labour, or 
gin, the miserable survivors would drag their weary limbs 
into Cape Coast, only to be met by the cheerful information 
that their precious manager had departed for England a 
fortnight before their arrival. Their fate now depended on 
whether they could find any one acting as agent for their 
company who would be willing to pay their passages home ; 
if not, they had the choice either of taking employment 
under another company—of this very few availed them- 
selves—or of being deported as “‘ undesirables”’ at the 
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expense of the Government, which at one time or another 
must have spent quite a large sum in this way. 

Our friend the manager had, meanwhile, been revelling in 
the comparative luxury of Acquaye’s or Sabah’s hotel at 
Cape Coast. Here he would spend the early morning, 
braced by occasional whiskies and sodas, composing his 
weekly letter to the London office. The mail would carry 
away progress reports of the work done on the mine, fictitious 
returns of the gold found, and sanguine anticipations of 
future prospects founded thereon; urgent demands for 
another draft on the Bank of British West Africa, and, 
occasionally, specimen lumps of rich quartz, probably pro- 
cured locally. At ten o'clock or thereabouts a small bottle 
of champagne would refresh his mind, weary with invention, 
and the time between that hour and breakfast at 11.30 
devoted to the concoction and consumption of strange and 
varied cocktails. After a heavy meal of rich greasy foods 
and strong sauces, washed down with copious draughts of 
Bass or lager, a long sleep was imperative, and equally 
necessary was the long whisky and soda when waking at four 
or thereabouts. The remainder of the day was also of a 
liquid nature until bedtime, the hour of which varied with 
the strength of the man. 

Such a life cannot last long, either from lack of funds, or 
from a breakdown in health in such a climate as the Gold 
Coast, so eventually our manager found himself waving an 
intoxicated farewell from the steamer’s deck to his equally 
hilarious friends departing in the surf-boat for the shore, 
the operation of seeing him off having been conducted to 
the entire satisfaction of every one concerned. History does 
not relate how our friend rendered on account of his steward- 
ship to the company directors, but that he was ingenious 
and successful was proved on more than one occasion by his 
reappearance on the “ Coast ’’ in another well-paid mana- 
gerial appointment. 

That was how the public’s money went in the bad old 
days, the case I have cited was certainly one of the worst, 
but more than one road leads to a place as a rule. 
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In the foregoing pages I have given a few causes for the 
failure of gold-mining in West Africa in the past. ‘These 
could be multiplied, but I think I have given enough to 
make people at home realise some of the difficulties which 
had to be overcome. Never having been to the “ Coast,” 
they do not understand that some things, such as the trans- 
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port of machinery, so simple at home, become costly com- 
plicated problems in other countries. 

It is refreshing to turn from the gloomy past to the brighter 
present and hopeful future. There is probably an over- 
optimistic ring about this sentence to those who base their 
knowledge of West African mining solelyon the share lists and 
financial reports in the daily papers, and who have not seen 
with their own eyes the sound, steady work now being done 
on many of the Gold Coast Mines. Public confidence has 
not been fully restored as yet, so several others are handi- 
capped by want of money. The progress of others is re- 
tarded by the expenses of transport, and they are quietly pre- 
paring for the day when a branch line will come their way, 
when, profiting by the experience of the past, they should 
prove to be “ paying propositions.” 

The London offices have, judging from what I saw and 
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heard, learnt one lesson anyway. The class of man which 
they now send to the Gold Coast is the right one. The 
manager is a man who understands men and organisation as 
well as mining ; the doctor—and a great deal in a mine in a 
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tropical climate depends on the doctor—is-a man who knows 
that there are other ways of keeping men fit besides the daily 
dose of quinine; the superior staff—the heads of the 
machinery, surveying, assaying, and other departments—is 
composed of men, each a technical expert in his own line ; 
the foremen, engine-drivers, mechanics, and miners are, with 
the inevitable exceptions, sober, clean living, and hard- 
working men. 

The result of this improvement in the staff is that money 
is well spent and not frittered away on ill-considered plans : 
the work is better done, and more of it, both by the Euro- 
pean and native, for there is a better understanding between 
the two; and there is far less expensive wastage in men 
through ill-health. 

I have heard it stated that more money has been put into 
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the Gold Coast mines than will ever come out of them. 
That I firmly believe to be rubbish. There is not only an 
enormous quantity of gold in the country but it is distri- 
buted locally in paying quantities, and only a few things 
are wanted to make Tarkwa the Johannesburg of just such 
another rich country as South Africa. 

The first of these is the restoration of public confidence 
which will come, with its attendant supply of ready money 
for working expenses, when those mines which are now 
working have made up the lee-way, lost in the past, suffi- 
ciently to declare re-assuring dividends. 

The second thing necessary to success is the cheapening of 
transport by the provision of motor roads or railways, and 
the third is the non-arrival of another preposterous exag- 
gerated “Boom” like the last one: Anothens @iGenms 
like that will stun gold-mining in the Gold Coast and Ashanti 
for a period of years lasting it is hard to say how long, if it 
does not succeed in killing it outright. If the speculators 
are allowed the chief control, then good-bye to West African 
mining ; but if steady honest work by sound companies 
continues to come first, there can be no doubt as to the 
ultimate success of the “‘ Coast ’”’ gold-fields. 
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The gold districts of the ‘‘Coast’’—A descent into a gold-mine 
—Recovering gold from mother earth 


In those interesting letters which Bosman wrote in 1700, 
and which read so quaintly in their old-world language, he 
gives a list of the places where gold was chiefly found in 
those days. This list is still singularly accurate considering 
that it must have been based entirely on hearsay evidence, 
as will be gathered from the following remark : 

“ There is no small number of men in Europe who believe 
that the gold-mines are in our power; that we, like the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, have no more to do but to 
work them by our slaves: Though you perfectly know we 
have no manner of access to these treasures ; nor do I believe 
that any of our people have ever seen one of them: which 
you will easily credit, when you are informed that the 
negroes esteem them sacred, and. consequently take all 
possible care to keep us from them.”’ 

Bosman gives Dinkira, Akim, and Asiante (Ashanti) as 
being the chief places from which gold was brought, especially 
mentioning Akim as furnishing ‘‘as large quantities of gold 
as any land that I know; and that also the most valuable 
and pure of any that is carried from this coast: it is easily 
distinguished by its deep colour. Akra at present carries 
away the greatest part of this metal from hence.” This is 
rather curious as, though gold certainly exists now in Akim 
in large quantities, the efforts of mining companies in those 
parts have so far met with little or no success. I am not in 
possession of sufficient information to say whether this is 
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due to the gold not being in paying quantities, or to the 
expenses of transport and preliminary work—including the 
construction of a sixty-mile waggon road from Accra— 
proving too heavy for the companies’ funds. : 

In giving Dinkira, however, Bosman’s list is quite up to 
date, for he mentions ‘‘ Wassa”’ as being in subjection to 
that nation, and Wassaw is now the chief gold-producing 
district in the Colony, including as it does the famous Tarkwa 
Banket and the reef on which lie Prestea and Broomassie. 

The mining map of the district shows well the direction 
of these reefs, for practically the whole of the rich ground 
has been taken up by mining companies and the concessions 
form two distinct long narrow blocks running in a north- 
easterly direction for about forty miles, roughly parallel to 
each other and about fifteen miles apart. 

On the Prestea reef, that mine and Broomassie were the 
only two that were doing any work on a large scale when 
I was there. They were separated by the Ankobra river, 
on which the dredges of the Tarkwa and Abosso Mining 
Company were recovering a certain amount of gold. North 
east and south-west of these two properties extended a long 
line of concessions, some doing useful development work, 
others lying untouched since the original prospecting opera- 
tions had been carried out : all hoping for more money and 
the arrival of a branch railway to cheapen transport. 

The Tarkwa Banket had the advantage of having the 
Government Railway running through it from end to end. 
Profiting by this, the Abosso, Tarkwa, Adjah Bippo, and 
Abbontiakoon mines were all doing good work. As in the 
case of the Prestea reef, numerous other concessions, handi- 
capped by want of funds, or delaying their start from other 
causes, were lying idle, though several, including Effuenta 
and Cinammon Bippo, had already done a large amount of 
work likely to be of value in future years. 

While at Tarkwa I had the interesting experience of going 
down the Abbontiakoon mine, the tall chimneys of which 
could be seen along the valley from the bungalow where we 
were staying. 
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After half an hour’s hammock ride in the still oppressive 
heat of the afternoon-—it struck me as being hotter at 
Tarkwa than at Accra, for, though the temperature was 
the same, I missed 
the sea breeze — we 
reached the hill on 
which it stood. 

The top had been 
completely cleared of 
trees and presented a 
busy scene of noise 
and activity. The 
whir and clank of 
machinery from the 
big galvanised - iron 
workshops: the ir- 
regular tap - tapping 
of hammers and the 
steady seething-sound 
of saws from some 
new buildings around 
which a crowd of 
natives were busily 
swarming ; the clat- 
tering of stone and DRIVING A SHAFT INTO THE REEF UNDER 
earth as trucks, THE VIRGIN FOREST 
appearing suddenly out of the ground, shot piles of ore 
into wooden bins-—all these sights and noises combined in 
proving that Abbontiakoon, anyway, was a live mine. 

Mr. Berry, the manager, met us at the mouth of one of the 
shafts. He explained to me that, on this particular hill, 
the gold-bearing seam, or reef, ran slanting into the ground. 
On its upper edge or outcrop, where we were standing, 
several long shafts had been sunk so as to follow the reef in 
its downward course. They thus formed long inclined 
galleries cut in, or close to, the rich ground of the reef, their 
upper ends in the light of day on the hill-top, their lower 
ends sunk several hundred feet into the earth. 
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Down each shaft ran small iron trucks, or “skips” as they 
are called, on light pairs of rails, being hauled up or lowered 
down by a wire rope worked by an engine at the top. We got 
into one of these “skips” and dived suddenly out of the 
bright day-light into the gloom of the shaft, the darkness 
getting blacker and blacker as we descended into the bowels 
of West Africa. The light of the lanterns we carried, 
shining feebly after the brilhant sunshine above, faintly 
illuminated the heavily timbered walls of the roughly 
hewn tunnel down which we were sliding so smoothly, and 
the jagged roof of which was only a few inches over our 
heads as we stooped low in our little iron tubs, the state of, 
which, by the way, made me regret having put on a white 
drill skirt for my subterranean trip. 

Presently we stopped at a large opening cut into the reef 
on each side of the shaft. From here a long gallery or 
‘level’? had been driven right and left into the reef, cut out 
of the solid ground with rock-drill and dynamite, pick and 
shovel, the shattered ore—a mixture of rock, gravel, and 
gold—being thrown into the “skips ” and hauled up to the 
surface, where its subsequent treatment will be described 
later. 

As these “levels ” travelled further and further from the 
shaft, rails were laid down and trucks were brought into use 
to carry the ore’to the “skips.” Eventually thew levers 
met another “ level,’ which had started from the next shaft, 
so that the shafts were joined together by a long gallery. 

This gallery which I have described was not the only one, 
but being the nearest to the surface of the ground, was called 
the “‘ First Level.’ The shaft down which we had come 
descended still further into the earth, and another gallery, 
or the “Second Level,” had been driven along the reef in 
the same way. Lower still was the ‘“ Third Level,’ the 
distance of these levels apart varying in different mines and 
being determined by the richness of the reef and the general 
scheme on which the particular mine was being worked. 

When the shaft was originally sunk, a specimen of the ore 
was taken at every foot of its descent and given to an 
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official of the mine called the assayer, who by chemical 
means analysed, or “‘ assayed ” it, and found out how much 
gold it contained. In this way the value of the reef at every 
foot of its descent was ascertained. 

For example: we will suppose that the actual cost on the 
SueGast . itstli of run- | 
ning one of the big mines 
which is crushing ore on 
a large scale is about 
32s. for every ton of ore 
crushed, and that the 
assayer finds that his 
specimen contains 7% 
pennyweight of gold to 
the ton. As gold is worth 
about 4s. 3d. a penny- 
weight, it follows that the 
particular part of the reef 
from which the specimen 
was taken is worth about 
32s.aton. Consequently 
that part of the reef will 
only pay for the actual working of the mine; nothing 
will be left over for new machinery, steamer passages and 
freight, the expenses of the London office, directors’ fees, 
and shareholders’ dividends. 

The foregoing example is only approximate, for the 
expenses of mines vary considerably : but it is sufficient to 
show the reader the value to a mining company of a good 
manager, and what a disastrous thing it is for the share- 
holders if the man who is sent out to fill that responsible 
post is not carefully selected. A manager who is a good 
organiser—which includes many things—and who can save 
the many pounds a. day which it is possible to save in a 
country where the climate is conducive to carelessness and 
waste, can thereby reduce the cost of crushing a ton of ore 
so that a mine which is apparently a failure may often be 
converted into one that pays its way, if not with a profit, 
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at any rate with the hopes of one when a rich vein is ee 
as may happen any day. 

Ill fortune steps in, however, very often and raises ex- 
penses. Half a dozen lazy natives, idling away a whole day 
undetected while cutting wood in the force cost Ios. and 
what are half a dozen 
among the four or five 
hundred who have to 
be watched ? A sick 
European engine- 
driver, recovering from 
fever in the mine hos- 
pital, is piling a pound 
a day. OTA Ona 
“crushing” bill, with 
his native substitute 
doing less work 
through less skill and 
probably nursing the 
engin eS, Dad tyagmey 
broken “skip” rope 
spells delay and the batteries are temporarily idle for the 
want of ore to crush. All these small examples could be 
multiplied indefinitely but they will probably open a field 
of thought for those who have never studied the problem 
of expense and profit in gold-mining or in other business 
pursuits. 

A big disaster, of course, often turns a month’s crushing 
into a dead loss, which brings me back to Abbontiakoon, for 
such a misfortune had happened there shortly before we 
visited it. A fire had started somehow in the mine and one 
of the shafts and part of one of the “levels”? had been 
rendered useless for several weeks. It seemed strange to 
me that a gold-mine should burn but I soon saw the reason 
ofit. The shaft and level had been lined with wooden beams 
and planks to prevent the rock, loose and disintegrated in 
that part, from falling in, and the fire encouraged by the 
strong draught, had roared up the long tunnel as through a 
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IN A MINE WORKSHOP 
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chimney. Looking up the shaft from the level I could see 
the blackened walls and dirty slopes of loose earth and 
gravel which had poured out of the gaps in the rocky roof, 
and the charred timbers, black and mucky with fire and 
water, standing out in chaotic confusion against the square 
of bright sky marking, far above, the mouth of the shaft. 
Natives were already working hard to restore order, but in 
the meantime the shaft was sending up no ore, expenses 
were being incurred for new timbers, new skips, new rails, 
and the cost of crushing ore per ton that month had risen 
as high as the smoke from the fire had floated over the tall 
trees of the tropical forest. 

One of the devices which the manager tried in his fight 
with the fire struck me as very ingenious. No one, of course, 
could go down the shaft with a hose on account of the smoke 
and heat Bae were coming up, so he bored a hole through the 
end of a “skip,” inserted the nozzle of the hose therein, and, 
paying out the hose as he lowered the “skip” down the 
inclined railway in the shaft, brought a strong stream of 
water to play on the flames. For fear that I should hear 
my reader say, “‘ But the hose would melt in the flames,”’ I 
hasten to add that the ingenious manager had extemporised 
one out of iron pipes, 8 inches in diameter, in the ends of 
which his fitters had placed bolts, so that the pipes could be 
screwed together and the strange hose lengthened piece by 
piece as the “skip ” sank lower and lower down the shait. 

I spoke just now of the assays which were made as the 
shaft descended into the earth. In a similar way, assays 
were made in the levels as they were driven into the reef and 
by this means the seam of gold was accurately followed. In 
consequence of this, the level by no means ran in a straight 
line, but rose and fell, curved in and out, as it clung to the 
dips and sinuosities of the reef. 

At intervals along the level, and at right angles to it, short 
galleries called “‘ rises ”’ and “‘ winzes ” were driven into the 
reef. The ground between the rises was blasted out with 
dynamite cartridges, care being taken to leave a sufficient 
number of pillars to support the roof. 
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Eventually a gold-mine which has been working for some 
years becomes, like a coal-mine at home, a big underground 
city. The levels and shafts form the main streets, the 
shorter galleries leading off the former the side streets, and 
the broad pillared catacombs blasted out with dynamite 
the houses. 

The work of keeping an accurate plan of this ever-growing 
underground city devolves upon the surveyor of the mine, 
and a very responsible duty it is. A new gallery driven into 
an old disused one leads to disaster one way or another. One 
instance of this occurred recently in the Tarkwa District, 
where an old gallery, not shown on the plan of the workings, 
disused, for many years, and, unfortunately, filled with water, 
was suddenly broken into. The new levels were flooded 
and many men drowned—no skill on earth could have saved 
them. 

So much for the importance of keeping up-to-date plans 
of the mine workings. It struck me as wonderful that the 
surveyors turned out such accurate ones after I had seen 
one of them at work, lying on his face in front of a theod- 
olite fixed to the floor of one of the levels, his eyes straining 
to read the angles in the dim lght of a candle, the heavy 
damp heat forcing great drops from his forehead and hands 
on the page of his note-book, and the clatter, bang and yells 
of the natives working near him filling the air with diabolical 
music. It was a trying accompaniment to which he sang 
his song of figures. 

These working plans were always at the disposal of our 
host, Mr. Cogill, for he held the responsible Government 
appointment of Secretary of Mines. This meant that he 
was constantly employed in travelling round the country 
visiting the various properties and seeing that the official 
regulations providing for their safe working were properly 
observed. In this way the Government safeguards the 
European and native staff of the mines as far as possible 
against accidents. 

The scene in these deep “levels”? was strange and be- 
wildering. The natives, naked but for a loin cloth, looked 
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in the gloomy galleries like huge black demons as they 
toiled and sweated with pick and shovel at the ore around 
them, a faint flicker of light from the candles flashing 
occasionally from their white eyeballs, or shining from their 
white teeth. Indeed, I would often have stumbled head- 
long into a man if it 
had not been for those 
white teeth, gleaming 
like danger signals in 
the darkness. The 
atmosphere, damp, 
warm and oppressive 
in spite of the air that 
was continually being 
forced through the 
levels by the pump- 
ing engines, felt curi- 
ous and. unnatural. 
Every now and then 
a rattling sound 
would come from 
behind us, there at asl 
would be shouts to “TOILED AND SWEATED AD THE ORE 
AROUND THEM 
stand. clear,’ and 
we would press close to the rocky wall while a truck laden 
with ore would clatter past amid a chorus of cries and yells 
from the natives working near us, for they seize every 
opportunity in this dull life below of amusing themselves in 
the way they love—making a noise. 

Finally, what put a finishing touch to the fascination 
of this underground city was the fact that I was surrounded 
by gold, walking on it, touching it with my hands, sometimes 
accidentally and painfully ramming my helmet into it. It 
was not pure gold, of course, nor could one see it, but it was 
there, mixed up with the rock, being hewn out with drills 
and dynamite, rattling past me in the trucks—the gold that 
makes the world go round, I was fairly in it. 

But we soon had enough of these underground scenes, 
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and presently followed one of the “skips”’ up the long 
inclined shaft, our anxiety to see what became of the ore it 
contained increased by our having made pach sh SEI © a 
its birthplace far below. 

The glare of the tropical sunlight dazzled me as we emerged 
into the open at the shaft-mouth. Here we found a big 
heap of lumps of ore—which, as I have already described, 
is a hard mixture of rock and gold—varying from the size of 
a thimble to that of four or five human fists put together. 
Two natives were very busy shovelling these lumps thickly 
on toa continuous belt of stiff leather about a foot broad, which 
was running slowly on pulley-rollers to the crushing-house 
about fifty yards away, where it made a turn around a 
revolving wheel and returned direct to the shaft-mouth. 
Along this travelling-belt, as it is called, were stationed 
about a dozen women and boys, busily employed in picking 
some of the lumps off the belt and throwing them away 
after a cursory glance. These were the pieces which ex- 
perience had taught them contained no gold, but were 
merely stones and therefore unworthy of any attention 
from the scientific machinery through which the remainder 
of the lumps on the belt were now to pass. It was most 
interesting to see the unerring accuracy with which the black 
hands shot out, seized the offenders, and cast them on one 
side. Very seldom, the manager assured me, did an un- 
worthy lump pass through his stamps. 

Inside the crushing-house the ore was transferred to a 
sort of travelling staircase, which ran the lumps mechani- 
cally into the mouths of the “ crushers,’’ where the rattle 
of their fall was lost in a peculiar grinding noise, the reason 
of which became apparent when we went round the crusher. 
The lumps of ore, once so large and ragged, were tumbling 
out in a stream of little pieces rather larger than a walnut. 

From the “ crushers ’’ the now reduced lumps were cast 
into large revolving iron drums, and in these “ rotary 
driers ’’ all the moisture was taken out of the ore. 

Issuing from the driers the lumps passed along into the 
mill-house, and here we said good-bye to them—as lumps— 


ce 
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for they dropped out of sight into a bin placed above a 
powerful grinding apparatus, known as a Krupps ball-mill, 
and were scarcely recognisable in the stream of powder 
which presently ran from the lower end of the mill on toa 
travelling belt. Still interested, we followed the pulverised 
remains of the once 
massive lumps as the 
belt travelled slowly 
along, leading us into 
a long, open - sided 
shed where we finally 
lost sight of the object 
of our interest as it 
plunged into a large 
bin suspended over a 
series of enormous Cir- 
cular iron tanks, filled 
with what was appa- 
rently dirty, stagnant 
water. 

iteeethese “ treat- 
ment tanks” — the 
powdered ore is 
“ treated” with potassium cyanide, which has the power of 
dissolving the gold, which is then held in liquid form in the 
solution. We could not see the whole of this process as it 
lasts several days, but we saw one of the tanks being 
emptied. The solution was pumped out and passed into 
long boxes holding a quantity of zinc shavings. Zinc 
having the property of precipitating gold, these shavings 
after a time caused the gold in the solution either to 
adhere to their surface or to drop to the bottom of the 
box. The solution, having thus got rid of the gold it con- 
tained, was again used in the treatment tanks. 

The shavings were then smelted in a furnace, during which 
process the zinc melted and ran away, leaving a bar of more 
or less pure gold. To be more exact, it contained ten parts 
of gold, one of silver, and two of zinc. This bar fascinated 
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me. I was allowed to stroke it gently but even the great 
courtesy which the manager showed us did not lead to his 
offering it to me asa present. They told me it weighed 1200 
ounces and as gold was then valued at £4 4s. 113d. an ounce 
I understood his 
diffidence. 

However, he made 
amends by giving us 
a splendid tea, which 
included a real Bus- 
zard cake, out of a 
tin, of course elie 
view from his bunga- 
low verandah was 
magnificent and varied 
in character, “Ongene 
side we looked over a 
deep narrow valley to 
the forest-clad hills 
beyond, faint trails of 
smoke rising from the 
native villages in the 
middle distance, and 
slight banks of blue 
haze hanging between the ridges in the background. On 
another side we caught a glimpse of the railway and the > 
station yard, with an engine busy shunting some empty 
trucks, a sight which I could never quite get used to out 
there—a railway engine always looked out of place to me in 
those tropical forests. On the remaining sides were the 
living bungalows of the staff and the various workshops 
of the mine, looking aggressively civilised in their busy 
modernity, while in front was the manager’s office bearing 
a conspicuous notice in large letters over the door, 


Kick PaO). Ute! 
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BARS OF GOLD 


Abbontiakoon was the only mine on the “ Coast ’’ making 
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use of the ‘‘ dry crushing’’ process just described. The 
following is an account of the method adopted by the other 
mines in extracting the gold from the ore. 

After leaving the travelling-belt, where, as already 
mentioned, the _ useless 
lumps are picked out 
and discarded, the ore is 
broken into small chunks 
and _ falls into bins. 
Thence it is carried by a 
special ‘“‘ feeding appa- 
famiew = tO the stamp 
battery, which is a 
Mieavy. or. light” 
battery as the case may 
be. In the heavy bat- 
Tomyeeitiere, are five 
stamps, .each weighing 
1250 lb. which rise and - 
fall in a massive iron 
box ninety times in a 
minute. ~ Se 

These stamps crush the = rakrnG oRE FROM THE BINS TO THE 
ore into powder so fine caer es 
that it will pass through a screen or sieve which has 700 
meshes in asquare inch. As the ore is sluiced with water 
when being crushed, the powder flows out in a thick liquid 
stream, which filters through a wire gauze screen forming 
one side of the battery in the bottom of which quicksilver is 
sometimes placed. Now, the latter has the power of 
attracting gold, so, when the crushed ore is dashed about 
in the batteries, many of the little particles of gold in it fly 
to the quicksilver and mix with it, forming what is called an 
“amalgam.” 3 | 

The stream of sand, gold, and particles of amalgam flows 
out of the battery through the gauze screen, leaving from 
35 to 40 per cent. of its gold behind as just described, and 
falls on to a large inclined plate, coated with quicksilver. 
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Over this it flows, leaving more of its gold behind mixed 
with the quicksilver on the plate, until it finally runs ee 
into a big heap of what looks like fine white sand. 

This heap of sand is called the “ tailings,’ and as only 
about 60 per cent. of the gold in the ore has altogether been 
collected by the gauze screen and plate, it is therefore worth 
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going through again. So it is treated by a cyanide process 
similar to that which we saw at Abbontiakoon. In most 
cases the sands are not allowed to form these heaps or 
“dumps” until they have passed through the cyanide 
treatment tanks. 

At the end of every month the stamp-boxes are “‘ cleaned- 
up’’ and the gold amalgam taken out. The quicksilver 
plates are cleaned every four hours, a process which is called 
“brushing up,’ and the amalgam is scraped off every twenty- 
four hours, so that a large amount is collected every day. 

The amalgam thus collected is retorted, during which 
process the quicksilver is driven off in the form of vapour 
and condensed in coolers so that it can be used again, the 
gold being left in honeycombed masses. This “ sponge- 
gold,’ as it is called, is then smelted in graphite pots and 
poured into moulds, and is thus formed into bars of gold. 
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I think I have now described the chief processes by which 
gold is obtained by mining. In endeavouring to simplify 
my account by avoiding technicalities I have possibly made 
slips over which certain critical readers, experts in mining, 
will smile. Well, I apologise to them beforehand, but I 
offer no excuses to the general public who read this book, 





OVER THE CLEARED SLOPES OF THE HILL 


for 99 per cent. of them are probably as ignorant of the way 
in which the stuff that makes the British “ quid” is re- 
covered from Mother Earth as I was before I went to the 
boast.” 

As I have already mentioned, the class of European 
miner in West Africa has improved out of all recognition in 
the last few years. Now and then, however, one comes 
across one of the old sort. 

One ot these turned up at Tarkwa the other day, ragged, 
unshaven and unwashed, hard put to it, in fact, for his 
company having failed, the mine where he was employed 
had closed down, and he was tramping the “‘ bush ”’ in search - 
of work. Not a very pleasant occupation, one would have 
thought, with only one old suit of pyjamas for clothes, 
native huts to sleep in, and native food to live on. He did 
not look any the worse for it, though, and Mr. Stockfeld 
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gave him a job on the Tarkwa mine. Mrs. Stockfeld, who 
took an interest in her husband’s staff, noticed that the 
newcomer evidently possessed no other clothes beyond his 
striped pyjama suit. For the whole of his first week he 





‘LARGE INCLINED PLATES, COATED WITH QUICKSILVER”’ 


worked down the mine in it, eat his food in it, sat on his 
verandah in it in the evening, and, as her “ boy ”’ ascertained, 
slept in it. 

Besides arousing her kindly feelings, the sight of those 
pyjamas grew daily more unpleasant—a mine not being 
the cleanest place in the world to work in, so she bought 
a beautiful new suit from Swanzy’s store. | 

‘Give it to him,” she said to her husband. “It will 
be something for him to wear while the other is being 
washed.”’ 

“T doubt it,” replied her husband, who knew his man, 
“but, anyway, he can use it as a dress-suit.”’ 
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“Yes, so nice to have something clean to change into 
after work,” said Mrs. Stockfeld. 

So the manager gave the present with a few tactful words. 
But, alas! the miner went to work in the new pyjamas the 
next morning, and his boy, gleefully discarding his native 
cloth, appeared henceforward in the old suit. 


CLA Ee esa 


ON THE TRAIN FROM TARKWA 


Tribal lands—Tales of the railway—Ants and an ant story— 
Hair—Taking up gold- mining concessions—Mapping the Gold 
Coast 


I MET my first omanhin at Tarkwa—* king”’ he would 
have been called some years ago but his title is not officially 
recognised now, the head chief of a tribe being known by 
the native equivalent of omanhin. 

He was one of several chiefs who come up to the bungalow 
every day to give information as to where the boundaries of 
their lands lay, for my husband was endeavouring to make 
the boundaries of the administrative districts coincide with 
those of the tribal lands. That this had never been satis- 
factorily done before was due to the fact that the map which 
my husband and his staff were making was the first reliable 
one of the Gold Coast and Ashanti.* 

Certain cases are tried by native law administered by the 
omanhin, other cases going before the District Commissioner. 
It was therefore advisable that all the villages under an 
omanhin should be thrown into one district, so that the 
tribe should not have to go to two different commissioners: 
for justice. 


* In the Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti, land is not the property of 
the individual but is owned by the family, community, tribe, or nation. 
The tribe (Oman) is governed by the chief (omanhin), who is elected by 
the people, and is not necessarily the son of the late chief. When I talk 
abcut a ‘‘chief’s lands”’ I am not strictly accurate and must be under- 
stood to mean the lands belonging to the tribe governed by the chief in 
questicn. On the ‘‘Coast’’ these are called ‘‘stool lands’’ and the 
chief of a tribe is said to be on the ‘“‘stool”’ of that tribe. As a matter 
of fact the word ‘‘stool” is nearly always used instead of “ tribe.’’ 
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The idea was an admirable one in theory, but in practice 
was difficult to carry out completely. So many people had 
migrated that a village lying in the lands of one tribe was 
often built, owned, and inhabited by the natives of another 
tribe. For example, the Denkeras, once the most powerful 
fighting tribe in the colony—which means that they were 
the best of a bad lot—were so mixed up in certain places 
with the Wassaws that villages along some of the roads 
belonged alternately to the two tribes. 

The omanhin was carried up to the bungalow in a ham- 
mock, followed by a small retinue, and as he walked up the 
steps on to the verandah he bared both his shoulders as a 
token of respect to my husband and the two commissioners. 
The three Europeans rose from the map-strewn table at 
which they were sitting and shook hands with him and the 
cabocero or councillor who accompanied him, after which 
they all sat down, the chief being provided with his own 
brass-studed leather-covered chair, well-coloured and 
polished from constant use. A small boy sat at his feet and 
flicked flies—imaginary, for there were none—off him while 
he talked to his councillor, to the right of whom stood the 
chief’s interpreter. The conversation began with mutual 
inquiries as to health, continued on to other subjects, and 
finally drifted to the subject of the interview. It was 
somewhat protracted, for a question asked by my husband 
had first to go through his own interpreter who repeated it 
to the chief's interpreter, who repeated it to the cabocero. 
The latter either talked it over with the chief or gave an 
answer himself, the chief nodding or grunting in agreement. 
Later, when the inquiry grew exciting, the chief talked 
without any reference to his cabocero, sometimes arguing 
hotly with him, and sometimes addressing our interpreter 
direct. The business went quicker, in consequence, but it 
seemed to me that an enormous amount. of patience was 
required to get the information that was wanted. — 

After a delightful stay of two days with Mr. Cogill we 
said good-bye to Tarkwa. The prisoners once more filed out 
of the verandah, our loads on their heads, and we started 
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for the station in three hammocks, our host coming down to 
see us off. We had quite an exciting journey to the station, 
as the boys were in high spirits, doubtless in anticipation of 
the customary ‘‘ dash”’ or tip, and raced each other, which 
is rather more fun than comfort in a hammock. 





TARKWA STATION 


At the station there were two native women from Sierra 
Leone looking clumsy and anything but beautiful in their 
full skirts bulging out like the old-fashioned crinoline, thick 
petticoats which they carefully displayed by holding their 
skirts very high in front, horrible thick stockings, and 
enormous leather bedroom slippers. If they had only 
known how shapeless and horrid they looked, and what 
pictures they would have made in the artistically draped 
cloths of their country, they would soon have burnt their 
finery. 

I was aroused from my study of these unsuitably dressed 
S’a Leonians by a funny sight coming towards me—two 
black, cloth-cased legs hanging over each side of a hammock, 
looking for all the world like two black-beetle’s legs. When 
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the hammock passed me, however, I found that its occupant 
was none other than the Bishop of the Gold Coast, who was 
visiting Tarkwa from his headquarters at Sekondi and who 
was sitting in this manner in preference to lying down. 
How horribly hot he must have found that kit out there. 
I was broiled in my cotton things, even my hair was damp, 
and the idea of anything cloth almost made me feel faint. 





ABOSSO MINE—EARLY DAYS 


We said good-bye to Mr. Cogill and the Government doctor 
who, by the way, told me that he had been out twelve 
months and had not lost a single European patient, which 
was a good record though it did not follow that there had 
been no death of a white man in Tarkwa during that period. 
Health, however, had undoubtedly improved in the mining 
district ; the climate was still as bad as ever but the 
Europeans suited their daily life to it, and the doctors 
understood fever, its cause, effect, and cure, better than 
they did. 

We soon steamed out of Tarkwa clearing and plunged once 
more into the forest.. After passing Abosso mine, one of 
the hopes of West Africa, we struck some very rough country. 
The engine puffed and snorted as it climbed some stiff 
gradients, the hills on each side of us dropping gradually 
lower and lower as the railway left the valley and mounted 
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the steep slopes of the watershed between the Bonsa and 
Huni rivers. 

This was the worst bit of country which the constructors 
of the line had to tackle and a good deal of cutting and 
banking had been necessary. It was somewhere about here, 
as we were curving around the side of a hill, that they showed 
me a place where, once upon a time, a truck had jumped the 
rails and, rolling down the steep incline into the forest nearly 
100 feet below, had, according to popular rumour, never since 
been discovered in the dense undergrowth. Just before we 
reached the summit we passed through a deep gorge with 
Adjah Bippo and Cinamon Bippo mines perched high up to 
left and right of us.* 

From the top of the watershed we had a PAGE 
view of the country to the west, and a magnificent sight it 
was. Wave after wave of forest foliage rolled away into the 
blue distance and the sight made one regret that so few 
views were obtainable of this weird tropical country. 

Just before we reached the top of the ridge I noticed that 
the train was going slower and slower until we were dragging 
forward by inches, as it were. The engine was only burning 
wood, piles of which were stacked at intervals along the line. 
Some of it was not “‘ good-burning ”’ wood, but in those days 
coal was considered too expensive to use beyond Tarkwa. 
Consequently the engines had a pretty heavy strain put on 
them, and as their condition was not improved by the care 
taken of them—the European engine-driving staff was often 
short handed through fever and the native drivers were not 
then as efficient as they are now—they often stopped work- 
ing altogether, though their drivers generally succeeded in 
nursing them as far as the next station. 

The gradient we were on had stopped many a train, and 
my husband had vivid recollections of one occasion, when, 
after surmounting the ridge by a supreme effort at the fifth 
attempt, the engine had broken down in the valley beyond. 
It was Saturday evening and no relief could be expected until 
Monday. In those days, however, he always travelled with 


* Bippo, bopo, or bepo means ‘‘hill’’ in the native language. 
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a week’s supply of food and his camp equipment, so it was 
not long before he and Lieutenant Lees, R.E., who was with 
him, had rigged up one end of their truck into a comfortable 
bedroom and the other into a dining-room. Here they 
gave a little dinner-party to a lady and two other hungry 
passengers, who had not brought any food, and spent a 
very cheerful evening. 

The fact that the lady was the wife of the acting manager 
of the railway probably accounted for the arrival on Sunday 
morning of a rescuing engine from Obuasi. 

Once over the ridge we ran into the valley of the Huni 
river, thence passing into that of its tributary the Opon, 
catching an occasional glimpse of the narrow, log-choked 
streams as they swirled through the roots of the giant trees 
on their muddy banks. 

Every now and then we passed neatly kept graves with 
their little fences and English head-stones, marking the last 
earthly resting-places of men who had died during the 
“ construction days ”’ of the railway, or who, invalided home 
from further up-country, had not survived the journey to the 
coast. These graves are dotted here and there over the 
country. A White Man coming across one outside some 
native village gets out of his hammock and sets his boys to 
work to clear it of weeds and creepers, possibly touching up 
the inscription with knife and black lead. A White Man’s 
grave is every White Man’s care in those countries—poor, 
pathetic little pictures that they are. 

As on the way to Tarkwa we passed a large number of 
small villages, all the people running out—the mammies 
with their babies on their backs—to wave excitedly to us. 
Every now and then we came to places where trees had fallen 
across the line and had been sawn through to make way for 
the train, a pretty heavy job, for some of them were 12 
feet in diameter. 

At Insu siding a large open truck was attached to the train. 
It looked rather quaint, as a green canvas tent had been 
erected in the middle, the flaps, drawn back, revealing the 
camp bed and furniture inside. Outside the tent were 
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several chop boxes. At one end of the truck was a “ boy ” 
cleaning a pair of boots, and at the other “ cookie” was 
preparing his master’s lunch, both looking perfectly uncon- 
cerned and as if they were quite accustomed to being 
shunted and jostled about while performing their domestic 
duties. This was the 
railway paymaster’s 
truck in: which he 
made periodical trips 
up the line tos pay 
salaries and inspect 
books, being shunted 
into sidings at the 
various stations to 
transact his business 
and picked up by next 
day’s train. 

Apropos of this 
method of camping 
on a truck an experi- 
~ ence! one ee Dera iaame 
sapper officer on the survey staff. It was in “ construc- 
tion days’”’ when there were no passenger cars and the 
railway officials had lent the officer an open truck in 
which to travel down to Tarkwa. The journey then took 
a couple of days owing to the primitive state of the line and 
the impossibility of travelling in the dark. 

The officer had erected his tent in the truck at the station 
—then represented by a bamboo hut—where the train 
stopped for the night, and after a comfortable dinner retired 
to his camp bed. He was woken up about 5.30 A.M. by the 
screeching of the engine whistle, followed by the clanking of 
the couplings and a slight jarring of the truck. 

“Ah, we’re off—that’s all right,’ he thought, as he 
drowsily turned over on his side for another half-hour, 
when suddenly, with a noise of rending canvas and crack- 
ing poles, down came the whole tent on his head. 

I believe that the way in which that dishevelled pyjama 
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clad officer of Engineers addressed his boys, who, fearing a 
tornado, had fastened the tent ropes over-night to the wheels 
of the truck, beat anything ever heard on the “‘ Coast ’’— 
which means a lot. 

Opon Valley station—on the main path from Cape Coast 
to Akropong, the residence of the head chief of Wassaw 
Amenfi or Upper Wassaw—revived another story in my 
husband’s memory. A couple of years before, he and Lieu- 
tenant Lees had been deposited here by the up-train at about 
five o’clock in the evening. They each had a large party 
of carriers with them and all the stores and camp equipment 
necessary for eight months’ trek through the bush. Intend- 
ing to camp for the night at Oponso-Kuma,* a village about 
two miles to the west, they made haste to get their carriers 
and stores clear of the station. By the time they reached 
their camping-ground, however, darkness had set in and a 
heavy rain was falling, so they hurriedly packed their stores 
and tents into an old shed, had their beds and tables set up 
in an empty hut, and despatched the carriers to the village. 

The buildings they were occupying were the deserted staff- 
quarters of one of the mining companies and were situated 
on a hill about 300 yards from Oponso-Kuma. After an 
excellent dinner, for the west African “‘ cookie ”’ is prepared 
at all times and at the shortest notice to turn out a good 
meal for master, they retired for the night. The accommo- 
dation being limited their camp beds, each with its little 
mosquito net, were in one room, only a few feet apart, and 
between them slept David in his little cage. 

Lest the reader should suspect the two officers of cruelty to 
natives or any other Congo atrocity, I hasten to explain 
that Mr. Lees possessed two pets, Jonathan a monkey, and 
David, who was generally described as a sloth and who 
looked like a mixture of weasel and ferret with long tenacious 
feet and a sharp intelligent little face. His owner was greatly 

* So is a termination to the names of villages which is very common 
on the “Coast.’’ So signifies at, near or on, Oponso meaning “‘a village 
on the Opon,” Fumso a village on the Fum, &c. Kese means big and 


Kuma means small, so that Oponso-Kese means Big Oponso, and Openso- 
Kuma, Little Oponso. 
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attached to him and they had not been parted for three 
years, the sloth having made two trips to England and aroused 
much interest among the Hampshire yokels. 

I will leave the narrative of what happened to my hus- 
band. 

‘“T had no sooner fallen asleep than I seemed to hear 
voices calling. ‘Confound it,’ I thought, in semi-uncon- 
sciousness, ‘nightmare! that tinned steak-and-kidney 
pudding !’ 

‘“ But the voice insisted and presently I distinctly made 
out, ‘Get up—the ants are on us!’ Any one who knows 
what that means will realise the rapidity of my awakening. 
Sitting bolt upright I found the room apparently in dark- 
ness-—in reality the lantern on the floor at the foot of the 
bed was still burning, but as I threw my hand out and felt 
the heavy weight of the mosquito net, I suddenly realised 
that it was coated with ants so thickly that it kept the light 
out as effectively as a velvet curtain. 

‘“Two bounds took me out of that mosquito net and the 
hut, but it was an uncanny feeling when my feet scrunched 
through the living carpet of ants. Hitting the side of the 
doorway in my hasty exit I brought a shower of the little 
pests on to my head and shoulders from rafter, wall and 
roof, and then the fun began. 

‘Some people say that the ant buries his head in you and 
leaves it there, others that he drives some other part of his 
body into you. I didn’t worry about examining which 
theory was correct—it did not affect the torture of the 
result. For the next ten minutes I was standing in a state 
of nature in the open, the rain beating down, and the boys, 
hastily aroused, picking ants off my body, head, arms and 
legs, by the light of torches. 

‘““T was so engrossed in this new sport that I quite forgot 
about Lees ; then I suddenly realised that he was not there. 
I shouted to him—no answer—shouted again—-then a voice 
came from the hut crying, “David! David! My God, they 
are killing David !’ 

‘“ He was so distracted that I won a moral V.C. by going 
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into that infernal place and hauling him out. He was a 
pitiable sight in the torch-light, his hair waving as if in a 
breeze as the ants crawled through it, his body black with 
them. To make matters worse, poor little David, clasped 
in his arms, was biting his master’s chest and shoulders in 
agony, and the blood was streaming down his body. 

‘To pick the ants off Lees was too slowa job. I seized 
a tin of kerosene oil and poured it over him, sweeping the 
enemy off in thousands. In the agony of the stinging oil in 
his cuts he allowed David to escape and the poor little sloth 
disappeared in the bush, literally full of and covered with 
ants. | 

‘While occupied in pouring the oil over Lees one of my 
hammock boys rushed up with a flaming torch, meaning, 
in the kindness of his heart, to give master more light. I 
yelled to him to keep away, and he, thinking he was being 
urged on, dashed towards us quicker than ever. Luckily, 
Lees’ cook stopped him in time and a tragedy was averted. 

“We spent the remainder of the night under a tree 
drinking whisky and quinine. and bathing Lees’ wounds 
with carbolic lotion. In spite of the discomfort of it all— 
the persistent rain, the mist, the smarting pain of the ant 
bites—we could not help laughing at the idea of our help- 
lessness against the little brutes who were occupying our— 
in comparison with our present plight—comfortable hut. 

‘However, the only thing to do was to wait patiently 
until they cleared out. While so waiting, just at dawn, we 
heard a rustle in the branches overhead, and looking up, 
saw David’s intelligent little face peering through the leaves 
at us. In another moment he had leaped on to his master’s 
shoulder and was quite happy again. He looked very 
little the worse for his fight with the ants, though how he got 
rid of them was a mystery. 

“Shortly afterwards the ants vacated our quarters and 
we were able to get into dry clothes again.” 

These driver-ants are a terrible pest in West Africa. 
Crawling over the ground in countless thousands they bring 
quick death to every live thing unfortunate enough to be 
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caught in their path, leaving behind them the skeletons of 
lizards, rats, sheep, cattle, and even human beings. They 
convert a live bullock into a heap of well-cleaned bones in a 
few hours, and there is a well-authenticated story of a native 
returning to his hut after a convivial evening and falling 
asleep by the path side, being found a thoroughly well- 
picked skeleton in the morning. 

Their method of advance varies but it usually takes the 
form of a heavy column from 2 to 20 feet wide, with a thick 
line of skirmishers spread out in front in fan-like formation 
and covering sometimes as much as Ioo feet. On the flanks 
of the main column are numerous small parties of skirmishers, 
and it is most interesting to see the way in which the news 
spreads when any of those detached parties come across a 
victim, thousands of ants separating from the main body and 
racing across to share in the spoil. 

Among the numerous experiences of ants which befell my 
husband was one which, if not as painful as that just 
narrated, was certainly very irritating. Having some 
important astronomical observations to take, he erected 
what looked to me a most terrifyingly complicated instru- 
ment with great care by daylight and set its telescope, after 
elaborate calculations, at an angle that would enable him to 
catch a very small star, invisible to the naked eye, at a 
certain hour in the night. Shortly before the menace 
moment an army of driver-ants appeared, took possession 
of the instrument and prevented the observations being 
made, thereby detaining him for another twenty-four hours 
in the village. 

On another occasion he was lying in a camp bed in his tent 
with fever—his temperature being 104°. He had been 
taking hot lime-drinks and antipyrin to. induce sweating 
and just at the moment when he was beginning to feel the 
beads of moisture breaking from his burning, parched skin— 
the moment every fever patient longs for—his boy dis- 
covered a column of ants advancing down the bush path. 
Luckily they were far enough off to admit of the hammock 
boys building a fire across the track and they were repulsed. 
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Not for long though. The head of the column, momentarily 
beaten back, was continully re-inforced from the rear and 
spread in a wide seething mass round the ends of the obstruc- 
tion. The fire had, however, been extended by now in a 
complete circle around the tent, and the boys continually 
plying it with kerosene kept the ants at bay. It was an 
anxious hour for my husband, for, if the ants had effected an 
entrance he would have been obliged to leave his bed, the 
sweating would probably have stopped, and a dangerous 
attack of fever resulted. It must have been a weird ex- 
perience lying there in the circle of fire with the tall tree- 
trunks glowing red in the light of the flames in the back- 
ground, and the naked figures of the boys rushing here and 
there with burning torches to repel parties of the enemy 
which had entered through weak spots in the fortifications. 

Near Oponso station I saw a party of women digging up 
sweet potatoes, some with their hair most elaborately 
dressed, one with it divided into partings beginning at the 
forehead and stretching to the nape of the neck, looking 
like the partitions on a melon or a football. The women 
on the * Coast’ take great pains with their hair contorting 
it into all kinds of shapes in their efforts to do away with the 
flat, snail-like curls and to make it appear long. They spend 
hours in patiently obtaining the wonderful partings, some 
in dice-shaped formations, others like chess-boards, and the 
skin of the head, which is almost white, shows in weird 
contrast to their wiry black hair and the colour of their 
faces. 

This particular form of vanity is, however, not confined 
to the women alone. Our head-boy, James, shaved a parting 
on his woolly head, on one side, in imitation of his master’s ; 

‘and the “ cookie,” whose last master parted his hair in the 
centre, burnt his parting down the middle. Brush and 
comb are not of much use in actually effecting these partings, 
though the natives use them religiously in their toilets. 

A small boy, just old enough to toddle and “* wid noddings 
on,” who was standing by the women, was so interested in 
me that he dropped the armful of potatoes he was holding 
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but still continued to clasp a flat gin bottle to his chest, 
while he regarded me intently. Finally he deposited the 
bottle on the ground and sat on it, never taking his eyes off 
the ‘“‘ white mammie,”’ and looking such a solemn, round- 
eyed, fat little object that I longed for a camera. 

Shortly after leaving Oponso we ran out of the long block 
of mining concessions which we had been passing through 
ever since leaving Tarkwa. Every now and then I had 
caught a glimpse of a tall post with a blue-enamelled iron 
plate, bearing on it in white letters the name of the com- 
pany owing the concession and half buried in the tangled 
undergrowth. Behind it, a slight thinning of the forest 
indicated where the mine boundary had once run, aclean, 
broad avenue through the bush, but now, thanks to the 
damp atmosphere and hot sun, so overgrown in a single 
year as to be hardly discernible. 

The work of marking the boundaries of the mining pro- 
perties had been carried out by my husband’s department, 
the Gold Coast Survey. It was, indeed, the ratson d étre of 
that party, and was of such a peculiar nature that I believe a 
short account of how it came about and how it was done will 
interest the lay reader, besides showing him how it was that 
such a small colony as the Gold Coast came to spend more 
money on survey work than other larger and more important 
parts of the empire. 

For many years European companies had been taking up 
blocks of land for gold-mining purposes. This meant that a 
company entered into an agreement with the tribe to which 
the land belonged to lease the ground for a number of years 
at a certain rent, the agreement being made legal and 
receiving the sanction of the Government by going through 
certain formalities in the European judge’s court. 

Now, if you take up land in England or any other open 
country, it is comparatively simple to run a fence or wall 
about it, or to set up stone pillars at the corners, or, 1f you 
do not want to do even that much, to mark its position on 
a map. Anyway you can take some simple steps to show 
people that the land is yours. On the Gold Coast, however, 
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it is quite a different matter; your measures must be 
heroic. 

To begin with, there was no reliable map in those days. 
Then, to build a fence or erect marks around a property in a 
forest so dense as to require cutting through, and of such 
rapid growth as to cover any landmark in a few months, 
would not only necessitate 
great labour but would be 
of little use in warning 
newcomers that the ground 
was reserved. 

To meet the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, 
the Government decided 
that the mine boundaries 
were to be avenues, at 
least 8 feet wide, cut 
through the forest, and 
marked with boundary 
posts bearing name-plates 
at every thousand feet. 
It was understood that this boundary should be cut and the 
concession properly surveyed before the company could 
obtain a document called a certificate of validity, entitling 
it to the full use of the land, but otherwise no steps were 
taken to enforce the early execution of the work. 

Now, cutting a boundary for nine or ten miles around a 
concession was an expensive undertaking, so nearly all the 
companies deferred the operation. Year by year more 
properties were leased and more companies formed until 
such a state of chaos arose as has seldom been equalled in 
any country, 

What happened was something like this. 

Some European prospector, I will call him Mr. Brown, 
would find good evidence of gold at a place, say, halfa mile 
east of Odumase village. He would go to Chief Adu of 
Odumase, arrange with him for renting a block of land of 
five square miles around his find, and pay him a sum of 
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anything between £5 and £50 on account. A _ little 
later Mr. Brown would go through the necessary formalities 
before the European judge and the lease of Odumase Con- 
cession would be filed in the court. Then off would go Mr. 
Brown to Europe, with a box of gold specimens, to sell his 
mine or float a company as the case might be. A few months 
later along would come Mr. Jones to the same village and 
start prospecting. About a quarter-mile west of the village 
he would find sufficient traces of gold to warrant his leasing 
a five-mile block around that spot from Chief Adu. In- 
quiring the name of the village he would be told it was 
Adukrom, for every Gold Coast village has two names, one 
the name of its chief and the other coming from some other 
cause. In this case, Krom being village, Adukrom meant 
the ‘“‘ village of Adu”; and Ase meaning near, Odumase 
meant the “ village near the Odum tree.” 

Leaving a payment on account with Chief Adu, Mr. Jones 
would travel down to the Coast and go through the same 
formalities over *‘ Adukrom Concession ”’ before the judge 
as Mr. Brown had done with “Odumase.” The judge 
would file the lease, never guessing that the two conces- 
sions covered practically the same ground. How. could 
he, with no map to guide him? Then, off would go Mr. 
Jones to Europe to float a company to work *“‘ Adukrom 
Concession ” 

The fun began when Brown’s and Jones’ respective 
companies began active operations and discovered that they 
owned the same piece of ground. Andas this was happening 
all over the mining districts the Courts of Justice soon began 
to assume a festive aspect. The chiefs, loving a law case like 
all natives do, turned up in force, followed by their elders, 
brothers and cousins ; the mining companies paid heavily 
in fees, and the native barristers grew eloquent and fat— 
stoutness and wealth keep pace with the native. It was 
all very well for them and the chiefs, but the British public’s 
money went like water and companies meaning work were 
paralysed by uncertainty. Upwards of a thousand con- 
cession leases were filed in the courts and no Government 
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official knew where any of them were—no one whose duty it 
was to do so existed. 

It was into this chaos that Major Sir Matthew Nathan, 
R.E., stepped when he was appointed Governor in December 
1g00. The action he took was immediate and decisive, and 
resulted in the arrival in 1901 of Major Alan Watherston, 
R.E., and a party of 
Sapper officers and men 
to survey the mining 
district. 

The task before Major 
Watherston was a heavy 
one. A country abso- 
lutely unsuited to any 
kind of rapid survey, a 
confused mass of con- 
cessions to sort out, and 
a tangled skein of legal 
complications and 
Government red tape to 
unravel. He threw him- 
self into the work, how- 
ever, with the energy and 
cheeriness born in the man, and with axe, pencil and knife 
soon solved the difficulties just enumerated. There was 
many a mining company that owed Major Watherston a 
debt of gratitude for the rapid way in which he extri- 
cated it from its troubles. 

With the small party that had been hastily gathered 
together it was only possible in the first season to survey a 
line along the sea-coast and to send a couple more into the 
interior through the mining district, on to which to base or 
tie the surveys of the concessions. In the following years 
the Sappers were reinforced by a large party of Queensland 
and New Zealand surveyors, skilled men and old hands at the 
game. With about forty Europeans and 700 natives divided 
into ten parties, the work went right merrily, survey opera- 
tions being carried on during the dry season from October 

ie 
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to May, the remaining four months of rain being spent away 
from the “‘Coast,’? one on the voyage home and out, and 
three months on leave, or in mapping work in London. 

The work of mapping the Gold Coast was probably one 
of the most formidable tasks a surveyor has ever been called 
on to tackle, as the 
country is undoubt- 
edly the most difficult 
in the world to sur- 
vey. In open coun- 
tries where villages, 
hills, and other fea- 
tures of the landscape 
Can: (bDemiseenmmaiag ce 
away, map-making is 
a comparatively easy 
business, but it is 
quite another matter 
when you are buried 

——— in a dense forest and 


5 | Farah "can only see, with 
CARRYING A THEODOLITE, WITH WHICH THE 
ANGLES OF THE SURVEY LANES WERE luck, ten yards ahead. 


MEASURED, ACROSS A RIVER I do not mean to 
say that forest surveys have not been executed in other 
parts of the world, for they have been successfully carried 
through. But in those cases it was possible to circum- 
vent the forest so that only a few of the survey lines had 
to be driven through it, nor was the forest so thick and the 
climate so bad as in the Gold Coast. There it was a ques- 
tion of cutting your way, seemingly blindly, day after day, 
week after week, in one monotonous grind in the damp 
gloom of the tropical forest. The lane so formed was 
accurately measured with surveying instruments, and was 
slowly pushed on at a rate of about a mile a day until it 
met another lane, cut by some other party which, starting 
about fifty miles from the first, had gradually converged on 
to it by pre-arranged plans. . 
These surveyed lanes formed a kind of skeleton framework 
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on which to build the map of the country. Bush tracks, 
streams, and villages in the neighbourhood were rapidly 
surveyed from each lane by the junior surveyors with mag- 
netic compasses and steel chains, natives being ultimately 
trained to do this part of 
the work. 

A mining concession 
was surveyed in some- 
what the following 
manner. Starting from 
the point which the lease 
showed to be the datum 
of the property, and 
which was generally 
marked by the shaft or pit 
where the prospector had 
originally found the gold 
which had made him 
take up the land, the 
surveyor cut and mea- 
sured his way through 
the forest until he knew 
by his calculations that he 
was on the spot where the , 7 | 
boundary eivaulda be. MEASURING A BOUNDARY WHERE IT 
Then he would cut this cease ied < 
boundary in the correct direction, measuring and calculat- 
ing as he went, until he arrived at the point where the 
corner should be. Here he would change his direction 
again, and cut on to the next corner. Proceeding on this 
system he would eventually arrive at the place where he 
started the boundary, if his calculations and measurements 
had been correct. The only thing then remaining was to 
cut another lane to join the boundary to one of the main 
survey lanes previously described so that the concession 
could be placed on the map. 

The reader can imagine what wearisome work this must 
have been, especially if a surveyor lost his assistant and had 
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no white man to talk to. The monotonous slogging away at 
the “ bush,” the minute eye-wearing work with the instru- 
ments, the endless calculations, the close hot-house atmo- 
sphere, the eternal gloom, the lonely evenings, the heavy 
sweating sleep in the still damp of the nights. 

Small wonder that, after eight months of this, the 
‘coaster ”’ gives a whoop of joy on seeing the smoke of his 
homeward-bound ship on the horizon and behaves like an 
excited boy on his voyage home. 





““4 MILE BEYOND DUNKWA THE TRAIN CROSSED THE IRON-GIRDER BRIDGE 
OVER THE OFIN RIVER AND ENTERED ASHANTI. CAPTAIN SEWELL’S 
BUNGALOW WAS PERCHED ON ONE OF THOSE CURIOUS ABRUPT HILLOCKS’”’ 


CEA Bie heel 1 


AT DUNKWA AND OBUASI 


Dunkwa—The Auxiliary Camp—‘Gillie’’—Gold dredging— 
Obuasi— A pleasant evening — Difficulties of bush warfare— 
Arrival at Coomassie. 


“ CooKIE ”’ provided us with a most excellent lunch in the 
truck as we swayed and jolted along the line to Dunkwa. 
The only drawback to the meal was the presence of several 
large mango-flies. Thanks to the efforts of an orderly armed 
with a mounted horse-tail, I escaped being bitten, but the 
flies succeeded in making me feel very uneasy. They are 
perfect pests. There is no familiar warning “ ping-g”’ as 
with the mosquito. They come down on you noiselessly and 
the first intimation you have of their presence is a sharp 
pain, just as if some one had run a pin into you. The result 
is usually a small abscess, especially if your blood is not in 
good condition, which is generally the case on the “ Coast.”’ 

At Dunkwa station we were met by an old friend, Captain 
Charles Sewell, formerly of the 60th Rifles, who had acted as 
transport officer to the survey department for three years. 
He was, at the time I write of, manager of the Ashanti 
Auxiliary Gold Dredging Company, and had come to take 
us to stay in his camp for a couple of nights. 


Dunkwa was a large straggling place, chiefly inhabited by 
165 
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the Wangara and Haussa carriers of the Bibiani gold-fields, for 
this was the railway base from which the mine, seventy miles 
away to the north-west, was supplied. The Wangaras, who 
come iron the 
northern _ territories, 
are favourite carriers 
with the mining com- 
panies and I was not 
surprised at the fact 
after seeing two of 
them walking out of 
the station-yard with 
a heavy steel girder 
on their heads. 

The weight a Wan- 
gara can carry is 
enormous, especially 
when he does the 
work on contract and 
is not paid by time. 
Some of the men can 
take 200 lb. and do 
the journey in five or 
: six days, arriving at 

“THE NARROW DISCOLOURED WATERS OF Bibiani with their 

Bo a a heads bulged out at 
the sides and their necks so swollen as to form a continuous 
line from shoulder-point to ear. A day or two’s rest restores 
head and neck to normal shape, but when they are stagger- 
ing along under their loads with stolid uncomplaining face 
and fixed unseeing eyes they look more like beasts of burden 
than human beings. 

A mile beyond Dunkwa the train crossed the iron-girder 
bridge over the Ofin river and entered Ashanti. Ashanti! 
the name of all others in Tropical Africa which is familiar to 
Englishmen and Englishwomen from their childhood—a 
name‘smelling of blood, war, human sacrifices. 

I had looked forward to seeing this land—I confess I had 
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even had the unreasonable expectation of finding it different 
to the country I had just come through. But of course I 
was disappointed—it was no different. The narrow dis- 
coloured waters of the Ofin ran sullenly between high, muddy 
banks—the wall of trees on one side was just as tall, gloomy 
and forbidding as the wall on the other. 

I was disappointed and said so to Captain Sewell. I said 
he ought to put up a notice-board labelled ‘‘ Ashanti.”’ 

“ Well, what do you call that ?”’ he asked, and following 
the direction of his finger I saw on a tall post by the river- 
bank the now familiar blue-enamelled plate bearing the 
white letters: “‘ Ashanti Goldfields Auxiliary, Ltd.” 

The trains on the Government railway were not supposed 
to stop between stations but something apparently went 
wrong with our engine as soon as we crossed the bridge. 
This was rather fortunate as Captain Sewell’s bungalow was 
only two minutes’ walk away and the next station was quite 
a long way on—about ten miles, and it was getting dark. The 
trains by which our host travelled were, I heard, proverbially 
unlucky just at that point—in fact, he acquired the repu- 
tation of being a regular Jonah on that section of the line. 

Captain Sewell’s bungalow was perched on one of those 
curious abrupt hillocks which abound on the “ Coast ”’ and 
which baffle explanation. One hundred and fifty feet below 
it lay the clearing in which the boat sheds and store-houses 
lay, and beyond that the river. From the verandah a fine 
view was obtainable to the south and I got for the first time 
a really good idea of the grandeur of the forest. It stood up 
like a wall of tall, wooden columns, 200 feet high, bearing a 
roof of green foliage. Winding through it to the south ran 
the deep, steep-sided railway clearing—carved out of the 
solid forest. | 

Our host’s bungalow was very comfortable and there was 
a little touch of home about the flowers, very like English 
clover, on my dressing-table that went straight to my heart. 
There are a good many Englishmen who seem perfectly 
hopeless when called on to look after themselves when fate 
takes them to countries like Africa, but there are others, 
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men of the clubs for whom the best that London in June 
can give is not quite good enough, who seem to fit com- 
fortably into any God-forsaken hole to which circumstances 
may send them, and to take a slice of their environment 
with them. That was borne forcibly on my mind that 
evening as we sat at an excellent dinner in the lonely little 
wooden bungalow in the Ashanti forest. Inside there were 
flowers, shining silver and 
glass, shaded candles and 
prettily curtained windows, 
with our host at the head 
of the snowy-cloth’d table, 
looking as well - groomed 
and cheerful and as un- 
concerned about the fate 
of the various courses as 
if he were giving a little 
dinner at the Carlton or 
Savoy. Outside the big, 
white moon—unnaturally large like all tropical-moons— 
looked down on the wide solemn mysterious expanse of 
the black African forest, lit up the soft, white mist hanging 
over the river, and cast deep shadows behind the blackened 
tree-stumps and trunks, which littered the slopes of the hill, 
evidence of man’s recent conquest of nature. 

A large ginger-coloured tortoise-shell cat was a conspicuous 
feature in the bungalow and was almost as well known in the 
colony as his master, whose side he seldom left. ‘ Gillie ”’ 
had made several voyages home ; accompanied his owner 
on his daily walk to his office ; followed him round when 
he visited his geese and chicken runs and tended the roses 
in his garden ; got the best cut off the joint, and was credited 
by the natives with the power of conversing with his master. 

“ Gilhe ” had three different collars for his various pur- 
suits, a handsome silver collar for dinner and state occasions, 
a velvet one for sleeping in, and a leather hunting collar in 
which he waged perpetual war on the wonderfully coloured 
lizards which darted about the bungalow. Just then he 
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was in disgrace for he had been catching lizards in his silver 
collar which he was wearing in honour of our visit. 

There is a yarn told about “ Gillie.”’” One night a thief 
visited the bungalow and removed all Captain Sewell’s 
clothes. The latter was 
overheard later in the 
day, when sitting in the 
verandah in the only 
pyjamas left him, ad- 
dressing his cat in tones 
of deep reproach with, 
“OQ Gillie, Gillie, why 
didn’t you bark 2.”’ 

We walked. up the 
river-bank in the cool of 
the afternoon to where 
one of the gold-dredgers 
lay. The big steel boat, 
with her top-hamper of 
smoke-stack, ladders, and : es 
tin buildings, looked ‘“wuere oneE oF THE GOLD-DREDGERS 
larger than she really was “pe 
in the narrow waterway and distinctly incongruous in the 
tall, wild forest that surrounded her. She had been sent 
out from England in sections which were put together on 
the river-bank and then launched. A little further up the 
stream was a clearing in the bush where stood the tents of 
the three Europeans and the roughly constructed huts of 
the natives who formed her crew. 

Dredging is the most paying way of recovering gold if the 
river-bed is at all of a profitable nature, for the staff of men 
required to work the dredger is very small compared with 
that of a mine. The buckets, running up the long inclined 
ladder in the same way as on a harbour or river dredger at 
home, fetch up the rich earth from the river-bed in one 
continuous stream, whereas in a gold-mine, as I have already 
described, the same result is attained by an army of natives 
digging laboriously in the bowels of the earth. 
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Dredging operations in the colony at that time were 
confined to the Ofin and Ankobra rivers, and an attempt 
had been made to work the Birrim river at Bunso but 
without much success. At the last-named place the river 
was very narrow and a temporary dock for constructing and 








LAUNCHING A GOLD-DREDGER 


floating the dredger had to be made by damming the stream. 
From this basin she eventually cut her way out with her 
buckets, for these dredgers, if the ground is not too rocky, 
can work their way through the banks, making, as it were, 
their own river to float in as they move along. 

The Ofin, which drained a rich gold-country around 
Edubia and also the watershed of the Obuasi mines, should 
be a very profitable river to dredge. The monthly results 
had, up to then, been curiously variable, sometimes showing 
well over £1500 for the work of a single dredger, at others 
nothing worth considering. Further down stream one of 
the dredgers of the Ofin River Gold Estates had made 
several big bags. In the course of her work she had brought 
up some curious brass and bronze drinking-vessels and bowls 
from the river-bed, some of which showed distinct traces of 
Phoenician origin. Inquiry revealed the fact that the 
almost indistinguishable hunter’s trail which crossed the 
stream at the place where they were found was once upon 
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a time a main road from the Coast to the interior. Judging 
from the number of spear-heads found in the same place, the 
bowls and drinking-vessels had probably been lost there by a 
northern army retir- 
ing before an enemy, 
for the further north 
one goes in this part 
of Africa the more fre- 
quently does one come 
across things of Phce- 
nician design. The 
presence of these is 
probably due to the 
merchants who came 
across the desert by the 
great caravan routes 
from the north and 
north-east in days of 
old. 

After a day and a 
half at the Auxiliary’s 
Camp we descended 
the hill to wait for the : 
train, which, again THE OFIN—A TOUGH DREDGING “ PROPOSI- 
through some incon)- TION IN THE DRY SEASON 
prehensible and trifling defect in the engine stopped near 
the bridge. Our truck looked a strange sight piled with 
the tin cases and chop-boxes for our expedition, the boys 
with their ugly, good-natured faces and odd kinds of kit 
sitting or standing by them. Altogether it was a novel 
kind of roadside station out of which we presently steamed, 
leaving our host behind to his somewhat lonely life with 
“ Gillie,”’ his roses, geese, and dredgers. 

After two hours spent in winding in and out along the 
densely wooded valley of the Jym river we suddenly ran 
into open country—the big clearing around Obuasi where the 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation had been working with 
varying fortune for several years. Steep-sided hills, cleared 
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of trees, rose around us to heights of from 1500 to 1800 feet 
above sea-level, the railway itself being about 650 feet in 
altitude. 

It was 6 o’clock when we arrived at the station and getting 
dark but it was still light enough to get some idea of the size 
of Obuasi. It was the largest ‘“‘ bush’ town I had seen as 
yet, having a population of about 5000. The place was 
well laid out, as it has expanded under European supervision, 
its present size being due to the mines where most of the 
inhabitants, amongst whom a representative of almost every 
tribe between Sierra Leone and Lagos could be found, were 
employed. Owing to inter-racial unpleasantnesses a large 
police supervision was maintained. 

Captain C. H. Armitage, D.S.O., the Commissioner of the 
southern district of Ashanti, met us at the station to take us 
up to his bungalow for the night. I was put into a new kind 
of hammock, an ordinary “ sit-up”’ canvas chair hung by 
light iron rods from the pole, and carried swiftly up the very 
steep path which curled round the sides of the peculiarly 
shaped ‘‘ Coast ”’ hill on the top of which was the bungalow, 
with just sufficient room around it for a charming little 
garden. This was surrounded and cut up by hedges, cut 
square like an old English box, between which were smooth 
patches of lawn and sweet-smelling roses. It was most 
unexpected finding a “My Lady’s Garden” in savage 
Ashanti. 

Captain Armitage’s bungalow was charmingly furnished, 
but then it was more a home to him than the West African 
bungalow was to most Europeans. He had lived in Ashanti 
for twelve years and was deeply attached to the country, 
probably knowing more of the natives and their customs 
than any other White Man. 

It was a strange visit we paid to the commissioner, for we 
reached his bungalow after dark and left it before dawn on 
the following morning. I wish I could remember more of 
what we talked about as we sat in the verandah after dinner, 
looking at the twinkling lights on the hills and in the deep, 
broad valleys around us, the faint mutter of machinery and 
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the rattle of ore coming across to us in the still, damp night 
air from the mine-works, busy recovering gold by night as 
well as by day. Mr. Sach, the Corporation’s manager, was 
dining with us and had a pleasant knack of narrating the 
varied experiences which had befallen him in his mining 
career in many parts of the globe. Our host had taken a 
prominent part in the Gold Coast constabulary days in the 
Ashanti Campaigns of 1895 and 1900, so his reminiscences 
would have been well worth recording as we had them that 
night, especially as he was in charge of the force sent to find 
the famous “golden stool,’ afterwards assisting in the 
defence of Coomassie and escorting the Governor and Lady 
Hodgson in their retreat to the Coast. Added to this we 
were all very much interested in the politics of the moment, 
as the General Election was pending at home, and for the 
first time in my life I heard, with the ears of recently gained 
experience, and at first hand, the views on politics generally 
of men working in our Colonies and from the Colonies’ point 
of view. 

It was all most interesting, and next day when snatches 
of that evening’s talk of fighting, gold-mining, native laws 
and customs, mapping, politics, and heaven knows what- 
not come back to me, I wished that some good fairy, con- 
cealed behind the palms on the verandah, had taken short- 
hand notes of everything that was said and had placed them 
quietly beneath my pillow. I could have given you a dozen 
interesting pages of Life, reader ; not the Life that comes in 
carefully prepared biographies, memoirs, or banquet-hall 
speeches, but the Life that comes out in unrehearsed effect 
in pleasant after-dinner talk in congenial society. You 
hear that kind of talk, coming modestly yet full of the power 
of knowledge, from men under the African skies and with 
the African atmosphere around them, men whose tongues 
would be tied in the narrow land of England, where bricks 
and mortar crush initiative, and where conventionality 
decrees that those who voice original views are either bores 
One epad form,” 

We sat up so late that I felt very disinclined to get up at 
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5.15 by candle-light to catch the train. I must say the 
“Coast ’’ boys were splendid. My boy Daniel in the most 
methodical way had, on our arrival, laid out my evening 
dress for dinner, during which meal he packed everything 
that was not wanted, 
and prepared my day- 
dress for the next 
morning ; then, while 
we snatched a hasty 
breakfast, he packed 
the remainder of my 
clothes, brushes, &c., 
neatly in their proper 
places, and had every- 
thing ready for the 
journey without any 
‘" palaver,” “"asieeuney 
call “ talon Ong 
“ Coast.”” An English 
maid could not have 
done it better or, cer- 
tainly, with less fuss. 

Captain Armitage came up to Coomassie with us, and our 
three hours’ journey in the cool air of the early morning was 
most refreshing. We passed Bekwai, the fidelity of the oman- 
hin during the siege of Coomassie proving of great assistance, 
the town being used as an advanced base for the relief 
column. | 

I had read accounts of the war of 1900, but I never fully 
realised the difficulties of fighting and the hardships the 
troops had to endure, until I actually saw the country in 
which the campaign took place. In addition to the dense 
entangled forest, every tree of which might conceal an 
enemy ready to pour a mass of slugs and rusty iron at 
point-blank range into the officer advancing at the head of 
his black men, the wet season was at its height. The rivers 
were swollen torrents; the roads were either swamps of 
heavy greasy mud or were flooded with water to a depth 
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of 2 or 3 feet ; the rain fell without intermission for days on 
end, and when it stopped and the sun shone on the leafy 
roof far overhead, a thick mist gathered and wrapped the 
forest in a grey, damp mantle. Expeditions into Ashanti 
were usually made in the dry season, but in 1900 Colonel 
Willcocks had no choice—his relieving columns had to 
advance in the “rains”’ or be too late—the defenders of 
Coomassie were in desperate straits. 

At about 9 o’clock we crossed the iron bridge over the 
Adra or Oda River, passed the main road from Cape Coast 
along which the ’95 expedition had advanced, and soon 
afterwards ran into the clearing around Coomassie, for many 
years a city of blood, but now the peaceful capital of Ashanti. 

Poor Coomassie! It suffers badly from the spelling 
disease, as indeed do many places on the “ Coast.’”’ The 
way I have spelt the name is that officially recognised on 
account of its having been written in that fashion many years 
ago, probably by the first European who discovered or heard 
of it, and afterwards adopted by the officer administering 
the Government in his despatches to the Colonial Office. 
Later it became AKuwmassi—I believe it is still spelt that 
‘way on the regimental badge of the local regiment of the 
W.A.F.F.s; and then Kumasi1,which is the commonest form. 
The really correct rendering of the word is, however, Kumase, 
Peeeeeminyineg. veay, at,’ “by,” or “at the place of,”’ 
and Kum signifying “‘death’’ or “slaughter.” Thus 
Koom-ahseh, to spell it phonetically, means “ at the place of 
slaughter,’ a name it richly deserves from its past history. 

At the station—an incongruity in the atmosphere of 
bloody romance which still clings to the place—we were met 
by Mr. Francis Fuller, C.M.G., the Chief Commissioner of 
Ashanti, who had asked us to stay with him in his residence 
at the now famous fort while we were completing the pre- 
parations for our final plunge into the “ bush.” 
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The Fort—A Palaver—A Riot—The . Town—The-~ Haussas—— 
Bantema—Human Sacriice—The Mess — 


How little I thought, when, in 1900, I read in the news- 
papers the various accounts of the Siege of Coomassie that I 
should one day be staying in the famous fort itself. 

From the outside it looked rather like one of those toy- 
forts that one buys for children, and that gets battered by 
peas out ofa toy cannon. At each of its four corners stood a 
stone tower, carrying a gun-shed with a pagoda-like roof 
which sheltered the field-gun within from rain and sun. 
Around the gun-shed were what looked like ordinary venetian 
shutters, propped open to let in the light, but closer in- 
spection revealed the grim fact that they were made of 
bullet-proof steel. The towers were joined by thick stone 
walls, about 12 feet high, loopholed for rifle-fire. Inside the 
square of about 50 yards’ side thus formed were magazines, 
store-houses, the treasury, the telegraph office, and a court- 
yard. 

The keep of the fort, used by the Commissioner for his 
residence, was a tall stone building built between the two 
front towers and rising two stories above the connecting 
wall. Around it ran a wide, shady verandah, and this, 
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through the numerous windows, made the interior delight- 
fully cool. | 

Mr. Fuller had made the rooms very pretty, the three in 
front leading out of one another and giving an effective 
vista through the openings. After the interminable green- 
painted wooden walls which I had seen in every bungalow— 
ereen seemed to be the only paint the Public Works Depart- 
ment possessed—it was a treat to see the thick masonry 
walls with their white distemper, the charming pictures, 
polished Sheraton tables, and, best of all, a piano. It did 
not take long to find out that, if “ Gillie ” was the centre of 
the universe in the Auxilary Camp at Dunkwa, the piano 
was the universe itself in the fort at Coomassie. There was 
a cover for it for dry weather and another for wet ; there were 
dust brushes to get at the cracks, cloths for cleaning the 
pedals, cloths for polishing the wood-work, and—so I 
heard—a separate cloth for cleaning each key. But the 
pains taken in keeping the Household God in condition 
were fully justified by the results, as I discovered in 
the evening, and I am sure that that piano, and the 
highly trained sympathetic voice of “ The Chief,” will 
remain as vividly in the minds of those who spent 
years of their lives in that land of long nights, as the oasis 
which he found in the desert lingers in the memory of the 
explorer. 

In the next chapter I give a description of the third phase 
of the Siege of Coomassie. I am not going to give a history 
of the whole siege, for that is most completely and attractively 
narrated in “the Ashanti Campaign of 1900” by Captain 
C. H. Armitage, D.S.O., and Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Montanaro, 
R.A., a book I confidently recommend for the perusal, not 
only of those who are interested in warfare, but also of those 
who like a straightforward tale of fighting, plainly and 
modestly told by the men who took prominent parts in it. 
As I occupied the room in which the Governor and Lady 
Hodgson lived during the siege, could see by climbing to the 
top of the fort all the points held by the enemy, and knew 
many of the survivors of the siege, the book was of absorbing 
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interest to me, but one does not require all those advantages 
to appreciate the merit of the work. 

The fact that I knew what travelling in a hammock in the 
forest was like, however, brought home very clearly to me 
some of the incidents connected with the siege. One was 
the attempt they made to construct a bullet-proof hammock 
for the protection of Lady Hodgson during the retreat to the 
Coast. Fancy the feelings of any one being carried along a 
narrow bush path in a hammock, surrounded by extempore 
walls of galvanised-iron sheeting, unable to see what was 
going on, and wondering fearfully at what moment a volley 
of slugs was going to rattle against or through the armour- 
plates, or bring one of the four hammock-boys on to his 
knees. 

One thing is fairly certain. If it had not been for the 
foresight of Governor Maxwell in having the fort built after 
Sir Frederick Scott’s bloodless campaign of 1895-6, which 
resulted in King Prempeh accepting a pressing invitation to 
reside in Elmina Castle, the Siege of Coomassie would have 
had a tragic end. 

On our second day in Coomassie I sat on the verandah 
overlooking the “‘ palaver-tree’”’ on the parade-ground in 
front of the fort, and watched the arrival of three important 
omanhene (head-chiefs) who had been summoned to attend 
a big palaver with the Chief Commissioner. They came 
from three different directions and relations were apparently 
strained between them. Each omanhin was followed by his 
children, sub-chiefs, and head-men of villages, and a crowd 
of attendants. 

For the first time I saw the difference in appearance between 
the Ashanti and the native of the Gold Coast. The former’s 
features are more pronounced and his forehead recedes 
sharply, giving a fiercer and crueller expression to the face. 
His hair is different to the woolly thatch of the Coast native, 
being wiry and well brushed back, something after the 
fashion of our young man about town, save for the fact that 
the Ashanti’s hair stands up, and will not lhe smooth on ac- 
count of the natural curl that cannot be brushed out. They 
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all looked most picturesque in their various-hued native- 
made cloths, which they wore in the usual toga-fashion, 
exposing their rounded, bronzed right shoulders. The 
yellow and green cloths looked best but there was a wonder- 
ful warm brown shade in some of them which contrasted 
most artistically with 
their black or brown 
skins. Some wore 
large leather sandals, 
with a loop for the 
toe to pass through, 
but the majority were 
bare-footed. 

The first omanhin to 
appear on the scene 
was a fine, tall man, 
with a short beard and 
moustache slightly 
tinged with grey. He 
bore himself well and 
looked very imposing 
in his heavy silk cloth. 
He was wearing several 
very large native rings on his fingers, one in particular being 
about the size of a walnut, while from his arms and wrists hung 
many charms also of gold. Some of these were sewn up in 
leopard skin, which is only worn by royalty out here. Be- 
hind him came his state umbrella, a huge, gaily-coloured affair 
about ro feet in diameter, covered with embroidered velvet 
with a long, heavy fringe around the edge. It was carried on 
a pole, about g feet long, which was mounted, where the 
ferrule of an English umbrella would be, with a small wooden 
pagoda covered with gold. The umbrella-bearer followed 
his omanhin at a sort of mixture of jog-trot and dance, 
whirling the umbrella round and round and jerking it up 
and down at intervals to create a breeze for his Highness. 
Behind him came a man carrying on his head the omanhin’s 
chair, the seat and back of which were made of hide, studded 
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with brass nails. All the lesser chiefs and court officials 
were also followed by small boys bearing their chairs or 
stools. 

When the procession arrived it formed itself into a very 
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picturesque group in the form of a horse-shoe, facing the 
place where the Commissioner was to sit. The omanhin 
sat in the centre with his umbrella behind him and his 
attendants disposed on each side, some standing, some sitting 
on their stools, and all squeezed very close together. The 
small children sat on the ground in front, two of them at the 
omanhin’s feet waving elephants’ tails to keep the flies off 
him. They were not the best designed implements in the 
world for this work, but they were emblems of greatness. 
Presently the second procession arrived, but this time the 
omanhin was carried on the shoulders of a man—not a 
comfortable mode of progression but, like the elephant’s 
tail, a sign of greatness—who landed him with perfect ease 
and grace at the foot of the palaver-tree. A second group 
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was then formed, with no noise and perfect management, 
in similar formation to, and a few yards away from, the first. 

Then came the last omanhin with a very gorgeous umbrella, 
a particularly beautiful cloth, and a twisted handkerchief 
placed crown-fashion on his head. He and his followers 
took up a similar formation to those of the first two groups, 
and all was ready for the ceremony. 

After a slight interval the Chief Commissioner issued from 
the fort and took up his position under the palaver-tree, 
accompanied by Captains Armitage and Pamplin Green, 
the latter an old Ashanti warrior, and at the time, Canton- 
ment Magistrate at Coomassie. I was rather amused to see 
that the Commissioner sat under a very effective-looking 
umbrella similar to those of the chiefs, but covered with a 
Union Jack. 

The whole scene was so novel and impressive that I had to 
pinch myself to make sure that I was really awake and not 
dreaming. 

As the Commissioner began to speak, the natives sat up, 
all attention, to hear what he had to say. His speech was 
given through the interpreters and was followed most 
intently. Asa rule the chiefs and their attendants sat quite 
still, their faces devoid of expression ; only their eyes moved, 
turning from the Commissioner to his interpreter, as the 
latter translated the last sentence, and then back again to 
the Commissioner. They wouid sit motionless like this for 
about ten minutes, chin in hand, bare elbow on knee, the 
sun shining in little patches through the leaves of the trees, 
on their polished brown shoulders, bare now as etiquette 
demanded they should be in the presence of the Commissioner. 
Then some particularly important point would be translated 
by the interpreter, the general tensity would momentarily 
relax, a movement would run through the three living 
horse-shoes disposed in.a wide curve around the Commissioner, 
and a gentle rustle of conversation would break the silence, 
only to be instantly subdued. Even the state umbrellas in 
the great semi-circle would give a mild wave of excitement 
on these occasions. 
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This was the third day of the palaver. The chiefs had 
had their say on the first two days and the Commissioner 
was now giving his decision on the subject under discussion. 
For two days, eight hours a day, he had sat and listened 
carefully to long harangues, getting at the meaning of 
what was in the back of the Ashanti mind, and gradually 
unravelling the ingenious knot of native evidence. Fight 
hours in the steaming tropical heat—what patience the 
administrators of the black tracts of our Empire require ! 

As he finished giving his decision, he rose, exchanged 
salutes with the head chiefs, and disappeared within the 
fort. There was a momentary pause, then two of the groups 
rose and began to move slowly off, their paths diverging 
shghtly, and the buzz of conversation rising higher and 
higher. The third group remained seated, evidently wish- 
ing to let the others get clear away before it started. 

Suddenly something seemed to arise which upset the 
first group, the members of which were evidently very much 
excited by the results of the palaver. Several of them ran 
up to their omanhin’s side and talked rapidly with wild 
gesticulations, but he only shook his head angrily and 
strode on. One of his followers then separated himself 
slightly from the rest, turned to the second group, waved his 
arms violently, and poured forth what was evidently any- 
thing but a complimentary torrent of language. 

Nothing, however, happened for a moment, and I was 
just about to leave the verandah, thinking the spectacle 
was at an end, when my attention was arrested by seeing 
several natives rush out from the first group, seize handfuls 
of stones from a pile beside the road, and begin hurling them 
at the second party, who were now about forty yards away 
from them. In a moment the engagement became general, 
the second group returned the volley with interest, and the 
air was black with flying missiles, and full of wild shouts and 
screams. Neither party made any attempt to get to close 
quarters with the other, though three or four men on each 
side ran out a few yards, and went through a weird dance, 
jumping and waving their arms wildly. 
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A native policeman in blue uniform suddenly appeared on 
the scene, and without the slightest hesitation plunged into 
the whirlwind of flying stones between the belligerents. 
Dashing first at one party and then at the other, pushing a 
man back here, hurling another back there, he did his best, 
single-handed, to stop the riot. It was quite one of the 
pluckiest actions I ever saw, for he was a very small man, 
and had two hundred wild, screaming devils to deal with. 

To my surprise the little policeman’s efforts had some 
effect, the parties gradually separated and shouts and yells 
took the place of stones as missiles, as the distance between 
them grew greater. Finally the second party disappeared 
behind the Basel Mission Workshops on the other side of the 
fort parade-ground. The skirmish was for the moment at 
an end, and the first party broke into a great chorus, full- 
throated and triumphant. It was the “ Song of Defiance,” 
and I think that nothing I have ever heard has moved 
me more than that terrific chorus of men’s voices, sung in 
parts, in perfect time, breathing defiance in every note, and 
gradually dying away as the party disappeared down the 
hill into the native town. 

It was weird—the rapidity with which it had all happened. 
The quiet ceremony and order of the palaver, then the wild 
screaming mob, the plucky little policeman, and now the 
curious exciting song in the distance. It seemed to me more 
like a scene out of a Drury Lane drama than a bit of real 
life, and I felt just as if I was in the dress circle of a theatre 
instead of on the verandah of the fort, and one of the only 
two white women in Coomassie. 

By now both parties were out of sight, but the battle had 
evidently begun again, for dusky figures could be seen 
running in the distance, the song waxed louder and fiercer, a 
police whistle blew, and several native orderlies ran across 
the parade-ground towards the noise. Presently Mr. Gale, 
the local head of the police, came along from the town, his 
white helmet and clothes bespattered with mud, to find a 
little extra help to stop the quarrel. It was strange to think 
that the quiet and very musical little man, who had been 
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playing Schumann and Grieg with us the night before, had 
been standing alone among those wild and excited people. 

However, after a few arrests and a call to palaver for the 
next day, all soon became quiet. 

An amusing feature of the entertainment was that the 
third group remained sitting under the palaver-tree until 
dusk, to show the Commissioner that they, at any rate, 
were not implicated in the disturbance. The chief had 
evidently great control over his followers, for though they 
gesticulated and talked violently at intervals, and made 
attempts to move off and join in the fight, he kept them 
sitting inactive until he marched them off quietly in the 
dark, still with the umbrella up, for it is an emblem of state 
and not for the utilitarian purpose of shade only. 

Mr. Fuller gave a dinner that evening, at which I was the 
only woman, for the other member of my sex was unfortu- 
nately “‘ down with fever.’’ Our host made a graceful little 
speech, in which he referred to what he was pleased to call my 
pluck in tackling our forthcoming expedition, for the country 
we were to go through had not as yet been visited by a white 
woman. That portion of European Coomassie which had 
not been asked to dinner—for even a Chief Commissioner's 
table is limited in size—turned up in full force afterwards, and 
we numbered about twenty-eight. My husband and I 
played a little duologue, which was probably the first 
theatrical performance in Coomassie, and afterwards the 
Commissioner and I sang for nearly three hours. Local 
custom seemed to require the “ Chief ”’ to sing at least three 
songs without stopping, and asI was the only other singer, 
and he refused to sing more than I did, it followed that I 
was nearly voiceless by the end of a very cheery evening. 

The next day I walked round Coomassie, which was then 
growing rapidly under the watchful eye of the Chief Com- 
missioner. Improvements in the old streets were being 
effected and the newer parts of the town carefully laid out 
with fine broad roads and good buildings. The small mud 
huts of the original town were gradually disappearing and 
were being replaced by houses, generally of two stories 
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made of swish, with verandahs, tiled or tin roofs, and heavy, 
handsome, old-fashioned looking doors somewhat of the same 
style as our old oak doors. 

Across the parade-ground from the fort were several 
large brick buildings belonging to European firms, while 
along both sides of the main-street were native stores, with 
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sign-boards, advertisements, and the usual stock of European 
clothes, tinned foods, beer, and iron-ware. In the native 
quarter here, as in other places, I noticed several Syrians 
selling their goods. It seemed a far part of the world for 
them to work their way to, but I believe that they are to be 
found further north still at Kintampo. 

Across the swamp, which surrounded the town on three 
sides and was being drained with beneficial results to the 
health of Coomassie, we entered the zonga (town) built for 
the Haussa traders. The zonga was laid out on the American 
plan, with three main avenues and cross streets branching 
out at right angles at regular distances. The buildings were 
not of a permanent nature but were regularly sited and 
enclosed by fences. The place was clean and impressed one 
as being far healthier than the rabbit-warren villages built 
by the natives of Ashanti and the Gold Coast when left to 
their own devices. 

The zonga must have had a population of quite 3000 
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Haussas, chiefly migratory. They come here in great 
numbers from the north, driving their cattle before them, 
and are mostly traders. As soldiers, as every one knows, 
they are good fighters, especially when led by British officers. 

They were the finest-looking people I saw on the “ Coast,” 
their voluminous robes giving them a stately and picturesque 
appearance. Their fobe is very distinctive, something like a 
very loose ploughman’s smock reaching generally to below 
the knee, and handsomely embroidered on the chest and back, 
with long wide drooping sleeves. They wear large turbans, 
the head sometimes being enveloped in a long roll of cloth 
which comes down over the neck and is twisted round the 
throat, holding the chin in its folds. 

They are Mahommedans, a religion which I believe is on 
the increase in Ashanti, and have a modest mosque in the 
zonga. 

Re-crossing the swamp we walked through the well-kept 
market-place where trade is very brisk between the in- 
habitants and the country people who come into Coomassie 
in the early morning in endless processions from every 
direction, loaded with yams, plantains, and other local food 
products. A large quantity of palm-wine is also brought in, 
but this is generally sold the moment it reaches the market- 
place—indeed it would go long before it got there but for the 
regulations forbidding its sale in the streets. 

Climbing the hill and passing the gaol with its high brick 
walls, we reached the cantonments of the Gold Coast Regiment 
of the W.A.F.F.s, the scene of some ghastly events during 
the siege. The double-storied bungalows in which the officers 
lived, and the long, well-ordered, swish-built lines for the 
men, lay within easy rifle-shot of the fort, and were surrounded 
by wide, open grass fields, for the clearing has been greatly 
enlarged since the siege and is now the largest in all the 
forest-country of the Gold Coast and Ashanti. 

Continuing our walk for another half-mile we came to 
Bantema, the scene, until Prempeh was deported, of an 
appalling waste of life in the old human-sacrifice days. 
Coomassie in those days well deserved its name of “ the 
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place of death ”’ for it had three places of execution. The 
first was at the King’s palace in the native town, the execu- 
tions there being of a private nature. The public execution 
place was under some great silk-cotton trees on the parade- 
ground, close to where the fort now stands. These trees 
were blown up with guncotton by the ’95 expedition, and 
the bush around them, which was literally choked with 
human skulls and bones, razed to the ground. 

But the great place of execution was at the sacred village 
of Bantema, where the Kings of Ashanti were buried. Here 
there was a large fetish house and a grove into which the 
corpses of the victims were flung. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the ’95 expedition found human skulls 
and bones at least 6 feet deep, buried in the undergrowth. 
The fetish sacrifices took place beneath a gigantic tree, 
close by the grove, and this was also destroyed by the 
troops. 

The King of Coomassie had, like other native kings, great 
power of life and death over his subjects, but his operations 
were on a larger scale than most of theirs were. Any excuse 
was good enough. Every time he visited the tombs of his 
ancestors—three or four times a year—a score of men were 
sacrificed. As many, if not more, were killed at the “ Yam 
Custom,” a féte corresponding to our harvest festival. The 
death of a chief, or a leading man, necessitated a large 
sacrifice. In fact, every possible occasion for a fetish sacri- 
fice was eagerly seized. 

The sacrifices were made over a brass bowl about 5 feet in 
diameter, ornamented round the rim, but with a convenient 
place left in which the victim rested his neck. Ordinary 
Ashanti stools were sometimes used, some of which are in 
England now. It would probably surprise some of those 
people who wonder how they became that rich brown colour 
if they were told the reason. 

Later, after leaving Coomassie, I met a kindly old native 
at a village we stayed in. He was of most benevolent aspect 
and quite won my heart by his consideration for my welfare. 
He was considered a very good cook, and had once occupied 
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an official position in Prempeh’s Court. He was one of the 
executioners. A most kindly old man, I assure you. 


Thanks to Colonel C. H. P. Carter, C.M.G., who was 
commanding the regiment, Coomassie possessed the only 
grass golf-links in the Gold Coast and Ashanti. From the 
little clump of trees which shaded the grave of Captain Middle- 
mist, who died during 
the siege, the view 
down the links was at 
first distinctly English 
meeetaracter, but the 
impression was soon 
destroyed by a closer 
inspection of the dense 
forest which bounded 
the open fields, and a 
glance to the right at 
the curious round mud 
huts of the Grunshi 
company of the regi- 
ment. 

The golf-course was 
also the  rifle-range, 
and as there were 
tennis-courts behind the fort, a cricket-ground in front, anda 
polo-ground across the railway between the Cape Coast and 
Patase roads, there were plenty of amusements for the 
Europeans of Coomassie. Polo was played under diffi- 
culties, as the tetse-fly caused many casualties among the 
ponies, which also did not stand the rainy season well. At 
the time I write of there were only two ponies alive, but the 
game has recently been revived and is now flourishing. 

The entrance to the. fort, protected by heavy iron doors, 
has since my visit been removed to the eastern face, but it 
was then in its original position under the Commissioner’s 
Quarters in the south front. On each side were stone tablets 
let into the wall, one recording, in Arabic, and the other in 
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English, the names of those who lost their lives in the 
Siege. 

In the courtyard I was introduced to Tom, a baby-leopaid 
about the size of a large bull-terrier. Until that week he 
had the free run of the fort, but experience had proved that 
he was getting a little too big for that. Every one called 
him ‘tam eee mee. 
thought it wasa 
shame to tie up such 
a dear sweet thing 
until I stroked his 
head, when he gave 
me a thump with his 
paw which, though 
meant to be friendly, 
removed a good deal 
of the skin from one 
finger and made me 
feel it was just as well 
that his sphere of 
affection was limited. 
He broke his chain 
wn fea once or twice while 
Seal tatl 5 we were staying in 

the fort, and there 
was a good deal of skurrying about and a general uneasiness 
until he was recaptured.* 

My husband and I were the guests of the W.A.F.F.s that 
night and I had the rare experience of dining at mess, the 
only woman there. As I sat at the long table, with its shining 
lamps and silver cups, and looked down the vista of blue and 
white uniforms, with the merry strains of the latest comic 
opera floating through the open doors from the regimental 
band outside, I could not help being struck by the strange 
turn in Coomassie’s wheel of fate. It was only a phase in 
Ashanti’s evolution from barbarism to civilisation, of course, 
and probably never struck the majority of those sitting at 
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the mess-table, or if it did occur to them was soon dismissed, 
for they were the instruments of the evolution and as such 
had no time for moralising. But to me, a new-comer, im- 
bued with the savage romance of recently-read Ashanti 
history, it seemed strange to think that this gay scene should 
be taking place almost on the very spot where, only a few 
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years before, human blood had run like water at the whim of 
a despotic King. 

After a cheery evening with music and billiards in the 
ante-room, which struck a home note with its English 
furniture and its rows of periodicals and newspapers on the 
centre-table, we walked back to the fort, a boy running 
ahead with a lamp to light the way and show up the snakes, 
for the latter are fond of sleeping on the warm red dust of 
the road. 

The carriers we had despatched from Accra arrived the 
next day. and struck a warning note to remind us that the 
day for our plunge into the forest wag close at hand. I had 
a look at them from a verandah as they lined up, dirty, 
travel-stained, and with their clothes in tatters, in the 
courtyard of the fort, each man with his load in front of him. 
Those I knew jumped up and saluted me—they all give a 
kind of military salute out there—their eyes flashing out 
of their black faces and their teeth exposed in a broad 
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grin, especially Bins and Ohin, two of my hammock- 
boys. 

One of the carriers was limping slightly, but none of them 
looked as if they were any the worse for covering 180 miles 
of rough bush track in a little over twelve days with 60- 
pound loads on their heads. 





COOMASSIE FORT AT THE TIME OF THE SIEGE 


CHAPTER XIV 


Pies toikD PHASE OF THE SIEGE OF COOMASSIE 


(Compiled from accounts by the Survivors.) 


THERE were three phases in the Siege of Coomassie. 

The First Phase began with an action at Bali between 
Captain Armitage’s force, which had been sent to hunt for 
the Golden Stool, the emblem of power of the Kings of 
Ashanti, by Governor Sir Frederick Hodgson, who with 
Lady Hodgson was then in Coomassie. This phase con- 
tained many fights in the neighbourhood of the town. 

The Second Phase began on April 25, 1900, when Coo- 
massie was surrounded and telegraphic communication 
with the Coast cut off. Reinforcements from Lagos and 
the Northern Territories arrived and unduly swelled the 
number of mouths to feed. During this period the troops, 
about 700 Haussas, occupied the fort, trenches outside the 
walls, and a few buildings about 200 yards away. About 
3000 carriers and friendly natives encamped around the 
fort, close to the walls. Ammunition was scarce, food 
scarcer, and starvation and disease caused great mortality. 

The Third Phase began on June 23, when the Governor 
cut his way out and retreated to the Coast, leaving three 
officers and 115 men to defend the fort. 

The story of this third phase is a fine record of the dogged 
pluck and power of endurance of the British officer and 
Haussa soldier, for though the enemy never actually attacked, 
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they surrounded the fort, hope of relief died away as time 
went on, and day by day those sledge-hammer blows, which 
great moral tension in an enervating tropical climate deals 
on mind and body, fell without intermission on the three 
white defenders of Coomassie. 

Here is 


THE STORY OF THE THIRD PHASE 


For some time past it had been decided that, failing the 
arrival of a relieving column, a small garrison should be 
left in the fort and the remainder of the defending force 
with the Governor and Lady Hodgson, should cut their 
way through to the Coast. 

On June 14, Captain Bishop, Lieutenant Ralph, and 
Dr. Hay were informed that they were selected to remain 
behind in the event of the plan being carried out. It was 
not until 9.30 P.M. on the 22nd, however, that Captain 
Bishop was told that the Governor’s column would march 
out at daybreak on the following morning, and that the 
honour of keeping the British flag flying in Coomassie was 
entrusted to him. Captain Armitage had volunteered for 
this important duty, but the Governor had expressed a 
wish for that officer’s services with the retiring column. 

That was a memorable night—the last spent together 
by the little band of comrades who had fought, starved, 
and suffered together for over two months in the sweltering 
heat of that clearing in the African forest. Those who 
were going were pleasantly excited at the prospect—their 
chances of cutting their way through 10,000 Ashantis con- 
cealed in the interminable forest were not very great, but 
anyway, they were “‘ having a run for their money,” and a 
forlorn hope is still, thank God, no matter for despondency 
to our soldiers. 

Those who were to remain behind must have found it 
difficult to analyse their feelings. No dashing attack for 
them—theirs was the work of slow, dogged resistance. 
What fate had in store for them none could tell. They 
were to have provisions left them sufficient to last 
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for 24 days, after which they were to cut their way 
through to the coast if no relief arrived. A cheerful pros- 
pect, truly, when ninety men out of their one hundred and 
fifteen could not have walked a mile to have saved their 
lives, but cheerful prospects such as this are what make 
men—what give them their opportunities. 

But whatever the feelings, the time-honoured chaff of 
the British Army flew unchecked. “ Tell them to keep 
me a table at the Savoy.”” “ Dash it all, I shall miss Good- 
wood!’ “Never mind, you'll be over for the Horse 
eee elucky beggar, you'll be in time for the 12th.” 

Many a “ Good-night, old fellow,’ ‘ Night-night, old 
chap,” sung out across the floor of the big echoing room 
on the top of the fort from one battered camp bed to another, 
was the last salutation of those two. 

““A more depressing dawn than that which broke over 
Coomassie on the morning of June 23 it would be difficult to 
imagine. 

“ The surroundings of the Fort were wrapped in a dense, 
clammy, white mist, which deadened and rendered uncanny 
the sounds made by the refugees as they moved about 
preparing for departure, the loads balanced on their heads 
and hanging from their shoulders making them assume 
grotesque shapes as the rays of a lantern fell upon them for 
a moment before they were again swallowed up in the mist. 
The carriers sat shivering on their loads, chilled to the bone, 
while the Haussas stood in silence waiting for the order to 
march. Lady Hodgson and the missionary ladies stood 
outside the Fort, pale but composed, ready to enter their 
hammocks and face the unknown horrors beyond the 
swamp.” * 

At last, at 5.15 the advance guard marched off along the 
road leading past the spring to Patase. The line of retreat 
had been kept a profound secret until that moment—only 
the Governor and three Europeans knew it. The Ashantis 
never guessed it, which probably accounted for the ultimate 
success of the undertaking, but it was surprising that they 
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did not discover the movement now, for a hullabaloo 
sufficient to have roused the dead broke out from the 1800 
carriers and refugees who were to accompany the retiring 
force. | 

In vain Captain Bishop and Lieutenant Ralph walked up 
and down their ranks, urging them to be quiet for fear of 
waking the Ashantis, keeping them back until their turn 
came to place themselves in the column. 

It was a stiff job. Men, women and children were running 
about blindly. They knew they were moving—nothing 
else mattered. Even the Ashantis’ fire, which presently 
crackled in the distance of Patase, seemed to be music to 
them and to attract them—though on any other occasion 
they would have run a mile in the opposite direction. All 
they wanted was to get away from that hell—Coomassie— 
and all its horrors. And small wonder was it, for the poor 
devils were starving and had seen their fellows dying like 
rotten sheep, at the rate of thirty a day for the past month. 

At last the rear-guard moved off and by 6.30 the fort was 
left in the hands of six score half-starved Haussas, two 
gaunt cadaverous-looking officers, and the doctor, who, 
though soaked with fever, had refused the Governor’s offer 
to take him to the Coast, preferring to stick to his post in 
the traditional fashion of his profession. | 

As soon as the iron gates closed on the last man of the 
Governor’s column, Captain Bishop and Lieutenant Ralph 
began to take stock of their provisions and to tell off their 
men to their various posts. In this work they were inter- 
rupted by an alarm given from the rear face of the fort and 
the scanty garrison stood to its arms to repulse what looked 
at first to be an attack from the direction of Bantema. 

It was soon evident, however, that the Ashantis, having 
discovered by then that the advanced posts and trenches 
were deserted, thought that every one had gone. There 
were only about forty of them and they were laughing and 
talking, presumably in high glee at being the first in at the 
plunder of the empty fort. They were allowed to approach 
within 200 yards of the walls when the maxim-guns forcibly 
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disabused them of the idea that the fort had been evacuated. 
A few minutes firing speedily drove them back into the 
forest from which they kept up a brief fusilade. They soon 
afterwards left the garrison in peace, and gave the Euro- 
peans breathing time in which to look at their surroundings. 

Truly it was a sight to gaze upon—that wilderness of 
desolation under the leaden tropical sky, and a picture not 
likely to be forgotten by those three White Men. All around 
the fort was a rabbit-warren of deserted shelters made of 
bananas, palm-leaves, grass, anything that the wretched 
refugees could scrape together to build with, of all shapes 
and sizes. Only two hours before that make-shift village 
had been densely populated—by walking skeletons, it is 
true, but still by living beings. Now it was deserted, or 
worse, inhabited only by the dead, as was proved by the 
ominous cloud of vultures hovering overhead. There was 
not a sound—everything was as quiet as the grave; even 
the ghastly birds of prey hanging mournfully above the 
scene seemed imbued with melancholy. Then the faint 
rattle of a maxim and the distant sputtering of rifles far 
away to the west told them that the force which had 
marched out that morning was busily engaged in cutting 
its way through the enemy’s lines and brought home to them 
more than ever the fact that they had been left behind. But 
after awhile that died away, and blank silence, heavy and 
oppressive, settled over Coomassie Fort. 

Luckily there was plenty of work to be done that morning 
and no time for reflections on the general outlook—the 
isolation of their position, the chances of holding out until 
relief arrived, and worse anxiety of all, the fate of their 
comrades. Had they cut their way through or were they 
themselves cut up ? 

First of all the men had to be told off to the places they 
would occupy in case of attack. That in itself was not a 
reassuring task. Out of the six score fighting men, only 
twenty-two were capable of standing up for long if it came 
toa good fight. The remainder were sick, many were unable 
to move even, and several were dying. However, the best 
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that was possible had to be done. The stronger men were 
stationed in the turrets at the corners of the fort to work 
the five 7-pounders and the four maxims, for which there 
was a good supply of ammunition though the climate had 
played tricks with that for the machine guns, which fact 
led to constant jams. The weaker men were distributed 
around the galleries of the fort, where they could fire through 
the loop-holes. 

Then came the work of dividing up the food, which was 
kept locked up under the personal care of the officers, so as 
to eke it out for twenty-four days. The provisions were 
all in sealed tins and were sufficient to provide each native 
with one-third of a pound of corned beef and 14 biscuits a 
day, the officers taking 1lb. of beef and one biscuit. Besides 
this there was a small miscellaneous collection of flour, 
sugar, lard and musty tea, three bottles of whisky, and a 
dozen each of brandy, port, and champagne. 

For three days after the column left the rain fell in torrents. 
This was most unfortunate as Captain Bishop was very 
anxious to burn the deserted shelters which gave the Ashantis 
too much cover and enabled them to come close to the fort 
and snipe the defenders. There was another drawback, too, 
to the proximity of the shelters. Apart from the nauseating 
stench which rose from them, the prescence of hundreds of 
vultures was only too good evidence of what some of the 
huts contained. That stench was only one of the many 
things that form nine-tenths of the glory of war, that 
unpleasant side which the man at home does not consider 
when he opens the morning paper and mutters “ Another 
d--d long list of honours. They mention every one in 
despatches nowadays ! ”’ 

Luckily on the fourth day the sun came out, a real good 
West African sun, which soon dried things. The two 
officers, with handkerchiefs bound over their mouths and 
noses, and accompanied by a few men, made a careful 
examination of the hundreds of fcetid huts to make sure 
there were no half-dead people in them before the place was 
burned. The sights they saw were ghastly. Decaying 
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remains were found on all sides—over fifty dead bodies 
were counted, many of which had been torn to pieces by 
vultures. It was a terrible ordeal for those two, but the 
humanity which prompted the search was rewarded. In 
one hut was a wretched starving woman who had been lying 
there for three days beside her dead child ; and in another 
were an old woman and three children, none of whom sur- 
vived their rescue for long as there were several bodies in 
the same shelter. 

The two officers set fire to a few of the huts but the 
majority were still too damp to burn, and it was not until 
the following evening that they succeeded in setting the 
whole place into a cheerful blaze, which had a good effect on 
the Haussa Garrison. By the next morning the fire had 
done its gruesome work and the relief experienced was 
intense. For days the Europeans had been living in the 
lower rooms with closed doors and windows, preferring 
the well-nigh unbearable close heat to the intolerable smell, 
though even there they could not altogether escape from it. 
On the day afte1 the fire, fortunately, came a tropical deluge : 
water ran in heavy streams past the fort and swept the 
surface of the ground of everything, and the air once more 
was sweet and clean to breathe. 

The days passed monotonously, nothing occurring todisturb 
the peace of the garrison, except some occasional sniping 
which did little harm. On the 28th, however, great excite- 
ment was caused among the men by the return of one of the 
Governor’s carriers. His story was that he and some others 
had wandered a little way from the column, hunting for 
“ chop,’ and had been cut off by the Ashantis. His com- 
panions were killed and he alone had escaped. He further 
said that a great number of people had been killed in the 
first day’s fighting, and that the carriers had abandoned 
their loads—which fact did not surprise the two officers, 
for the condition of the men was such that it was as much 
as they could do to carry themselves. 

This carrier brought in two of the Governor’s large table 
hurricane-lamps, a welcome addition to the furniture of the 
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fort, but beyond the story just given he could not tell any- 
thing to relieve Captain Bishop’s anxiety about the fate of 
the force. 

One other item of news which he brought was to the effect 
that troops would arrive at Coomassie the next day. That 
sort of news had by that time, however, ceased to make any 
impression on the defenders, though it certainly coincided 
with the information which Captain Bishop had received 
on the day the Governor’s column had marched out, to 
the effect that white troops were at Asumeja. This would 
have meant that relief would arrive by the 28th at latest. 
Whether Captain Bishop really believed that or not, it 
would be difficult for any one—even himself—to tell. He 
would hope the information was true, no doubt, and the 
wish would probably be father to the thought; but a man 
who had been besieged for two months with daily rumours 
of relief in his ears would probably be of a sceptical frame 
of mind. 

As a matter of fact, whatever hope of relief the European 
defenders held during the first. week—however much they 
hoped against hope—every vestige of it had gone by the 
end of June. The prospect before them, on the completion 
of their twenty-four days, was vague—there was only one 
thing certain in it, and that was a dash through the enemy’s 
lines, sword and revolver in hand, at the head of perhaps 
a score of hollow-eyed, weak-kneed, starving Haussas—and 
afterwards, the deluge. It was a cheerful prospect. 

Things were going badly with the defenders of the fort. 
Except for some casual sniping there was no fighting, but 
short rations, fever, and unhealthy surroundings were levy- 
ing a heavy toll on the little garrison. The two officers kept 
fairly well, which meant that they only had two or three 
attacks of fever a week, but Doctor Hay, though carrying 
out his duties, was practically never free from malaria. 
The men, weakened by the long two months, bore their 
sufferings without a word of complaint but were worn to 
shadows. Three died on the day the Governor left, and 
at roll call every morning there were fresh absentees, the 
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orderly’s reply to the officer’s query as to their absence 
being either ‘‘ Massa, he no fit to get up,” or, “ Massa, he 
done finish.’”” So the fort gates opened every evening and 
two or three brave Haussas were carried to the nearest 
trench and hastily covered over—their comrades were too 
weak to dig a grave. 

As if starvation and fever were not enough, smallpox 
broke out. An infectious hospital was fitted up outside 
the walls, over which Dr. Hay climbed daily to attend to 
his patients, and over which he returned, staggering from 
weakness and shaking with fever. 

On July r the Ashantis began to allow their women to 
come up to the fort to sell food. At first the officers sus- 
pected an attempt at poisoning, but no—it was money they 
wanted. So as there were thousands of pounds in the fort, 
and as the men had months of pay to fall back on, they were 
given {1 each with which to buy “chop.” There were 
still a few refugees camped under the walls and these too, 
managed to collect some ‘“‘ chop’ from somewhere, though 
they must have run considerable risks in getting it, which 
they also sold to the garrison. Prices were at starvation 
rates, of course—bananas, usually about six a penny, cost 
2s. 6d., and pawpaws 3s. each. A piece of koko yam and a 
pineapple, costing in peace-time under a penny each, fetched 
15s. each. 

That same morning one of the Haussa soldiers committed 
suicide by shooting himself with his rifle, having previously 
told his comrades that he was tired of waiting for death 
from starvation or the Ashantis. One or the other he 
thought, was inevitable, and he did not see why he should 
wait. 

That evening the Ashantis set fire to the Basel Mission 
House at Bantema and on the following day burnt the 
Wesleyan Mission. These were about the only occasions 
on which they left their stockades in force, their respect 
for the maxim guns keeping them well away from the fort. 

Native rumours came floating into the fort almost every 
day. On July 5, the Haussas told their officers that they 
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had heard that troops were coming, but the report ended 
in the usual way. Again some of the Ashantis selling food 
triumphantly boasted of having the head and skin of a 
white man—the Governor, they declared it was. , 

On the 6th the Europeans made the appalling discovery 
that two tins of biscuits were rotten, which meant that two 
days supply was lost, leaving only seven days rations. This 
made them very anxious about the state of the remaining 
tins: how many of them were bad too they dared not 
think. As the long days dragged by their fears were 
realised, for nearly a quarter of their stock of meat and 
biscuit was found to be bad. 

What with starvation rations, fever, and smallpox, things 
were going hardly indeed with the garrison: had it not 
been for the large number of deaths there would have been 
more mouths to feed and matters would have been still 
more desperate. As a last resource Captain Bishop tried 
to get a message through to Asumeja, about sixteen miles 
away, where troops were supposed to be. Going to the 
Treasury he took out a bag containing £100 of silver and 
offered it to any one who would carry his message through 
the enemy’s lines. 

What a sight that must have been—a subject worthy of 
a great painting—that call for a volunteer. The pale-faced 
khaki-clad figure of the officer, attenuated from starvation 
and fever but standing boldly erect in the fore-ground, 
holding aloft the bulky bag of silver; the weary group of 
Haussas in their ragged uniforms a few yards away; the 
forms of several others, too weak to stand, lying on the 
earth or leaning against the tall mud-streaked walls in the 
background. Over all the blazing African sun shining 
down on the Union Jack, drooping limply from the flagstaff 
in the dead still air that presaged the coming of the tornado, 
hanging in dense black clouds, broken by occasional flashes 
of lightning, low on the horizon. 

Two Lagos Haussas volunteered, and after being provided 
with the necessary letters, a good feed, and a carbine and 
ammunition each, were ready for their desperate mission. 
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At seven o’clock in the evening they dropped quietly over 
the wall of the fort and disappeared into the blackness of 
the unknown, carrying the hopes of the little garrison with 
them. 

Alas for those hopes. Two days later the men returned, 
having failed to get through. The same evening, however, 
one of the two and a Gold Coast Haussa went off on the 
same errand, and as nothing was heard of them by the 
garrison it was conjectured that they had either succeeded 
in finding their way through oS enemy or had lost their 
lives in the attempt.* 

By July ro, the grass around the fort had grown very 
high, and vegetation was beginning to force its way through 
the roads. Every morning and evening a few men were 
allowed to go and collect what appeared to the Europeans 
to be weeds, but were in reality some sort of food. How 
much this was needed is shown by the fact that though 
these herbs occasionally half-poisoned the eaters, causing 
their bodies to swell painfully, yet they were considered a 
valuable adjunct to the food-supply. 

As the grass grew longer, the Ashanti snipers grew more 
troublesome, but a sweep from the machine-guns soon 
shifted them back to the forest. These little attempts 
were in reality a great relief to the European defenders, 
for they helped to break the terrible monotony of the long 
tropical days, which was beginning to tell on them. Men 
were dying daily, rations running shorter and shorter, and 
still no news. How much longer could it last ? 

On July 12, when hunting through some miscellaneous 
stores the officers discovered some barrels of linseed meal. 
That was a Godsend! They served it out to the men, a 
cupful each. It was a weird food but worked wonders, 
some of the men becoming quite cheerful over it. Lieu- 
tenant Ralph, walking among them while they were feeding, 
asked his orderly how he liked his new “chop.” The 


* The Lagos man was caught and killed by the Ashantis, but the 
other man delivered his letter to Colonel Willcocks. Hewas immediately 
promoted to Sergeant’s rank and received his £100. 
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latter, looking up with a grin on his rugged old face and 
gently rubbing his stomach, replied enthusiastically, “ Ah, 
Massa, he good! Fine too much!’ The contents of the 
bowl looked a horrible mess to the White Man—linseed 
meal, biscuit, corned beef, weeds—but the Haussas were 
satisfied, that was the great thing. What a cheery lot they 
were. Poor devils! every day when the officer was serving 
out rations they would rub their stomachs and say, “ Me 
hungar-r-ry,”’ and the officer would put his hands on his 
own waist and say ‘“ Mine live for empty,’ whereat the 
Haussas would laugh uproariously and go off to prepare 
their food quite cheerfully. 

On July 14, the two officers thought that they heard 
distant firing, but after straining their ears for some time 
they came to the conclusion that their nerves had once 
more played them a trick. In the evening the Haussa 
Native-Officer said he was sure he had just heard three 
shots from a 7-pounder. He was an old man of over seventy 
years of age who had taken part in the ’73 expedition, and 
Captain Bishop, though he hardly credited the report, fired 
three double shells from his 7-pounders in the dark, to let 
the relieving force, if it was really near, know that they 
were still holding out. Night, however, enveloped the fort 
in the same old doubt. The officers no longer dared hope— 
there were barely three days provisions left—one-third of 
the original garrison were dead—and not one of the survivors 
was capable of firing more than two rounds from his car- 
bine: their weakness was pitiable. 

The morning of the 15th dawned, dreary and clammy 
as usual, chilling the worn-out, fever-soaked garrison to the 
bone. The daily round of work was begun and rations 
were being served out when—Boom! Boom! Boom !—very 
faint, very far away, broke the stillness of the morning air. 
There was no mistake this time—the two officers stood stock- 
still in the middle of their work and looked at each other, 
scarcely daring to believe. Then there came silence—and 
doubt, for the apathetic faces of the Haussas around them, 
worn to skin and bone, looked as if the men had not heard. 
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“Pah! Dane guns again!” said Lieutenant Ralph, turn- 
ing to go on with his work. 

“Probably,” replied Bishop, “ but I'll just have a look,” 
and off he went to the top of the turret. For a long time 
there was silence, then—what was that? Pf! Pf! Pf /!— 
very faint, very far off, away down the Cape Coast Road— 
it was very like three volleys—and the Ashantis do not fire 
volleys. 

Hope rose high and hope fell low as the day wore on, 
until about half-past four in the afternoon a terrific out- 
burst of firing was heard. The rattle of maxims, the regular 
cracking of volleys, the unmistakable boom of the .75 milli- 
metre removed all doubts, and the European defenders of 
Coomassie at last realised that relief was at hand. 

The Doctor solemnly broached a pint bottle of champagne, 
one of the last of the “‘ medical comforts,’’ and the three 
White Men drank to the confusion of the Queen’s enemies. 
They then climbed, field-glass in hand, to the look-out 
place on the top of the fort. 

Ten minutes later, amid the din of the ever approaching 
firing, there came to those three weary watchers the sweetest 
music they ever heard—ringing British cheers. At the 
Same moment a shell passed over the fort, and several others 
burst around it but some distance away. 

Then there was a lull, during which the garrison fired a 
7-pounder and their maxim guns to tell their countrymen 
that their long march had not been in vain. Again the 
maxims and the carbines of the relieving column broke 
into wild chorus, getting nearer and nearer. Then another 
lull in the storm, suddenly broken by cheer after cheer, 
after which there came the ringing of bugles sounding the 
“ Halt,” and then dead silence. The three Europeans 
strained their eyes, watching the place where the road 
disappeared into the forest intently for the first signs of 
their relievers, and saw, trotting gaily around the corner 
of the last tree, a little spick and span fox-terrier ! 

Then came the head of the advance-guard, and instantly 
two Haussa buglers sounded the “‘ Welcome ”’ right valiantly 
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from the verandah of the fort, blowing it over and over 
again in their excitement. 

A few minutes later a group of white helmets emerging 
from the forest told of the arrival of the staff, the fort gates 
opened, and rescuers and rescued met. 

The final scene in this grim little page of our history took 
place in front of the fort, where the Relief Column formed 
into line and gave three cheers for the great English Queen, 
amid the waving of caps and helmets. No man of those 
who took part in that scene, be he British or Haussa, will 
ever forget it. 
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hike biRST DAY IN THE BUSH 


I become an Astronomer—International Boundaries—Start from 

Coomassie—Our Carriers—Bush Roads—Fetish—The Forest— 

Bush Villages—Midday Halt—-Ojeso—Camping in a Rest House 

—A village ‘‘Dash’’—Native Games—A Native Hut—‘“ Bush 
Telegraph.” 


I HAD played a good many parts in my life but the ex- 
pedition on which we were starting provided me with the 
strangest vole I had ever been called on to fill. One morn- 
ing, a day or two before we left Coomassie, my husband 
took my breath away by calmly informing me that I would 
have to assist him in his astronomical observations when 
we got further up-country, as he would probably have no 
White Man with him. When I ventured to suggest that 
my previous training hardly fitted me for the work he only 
said that the sooner I learnt a bit about it the better, and 
forthwith we began to practise. 

That is how I became an assistant-astronomer. 

The chief object of the expedition was to fix a suitable 
boundary between Ashanti and the Gold Coast Colony. 
This boundary was formed very conveniently by the Prah 
river from its junction with the Ofin to a place near its 
source, but from the last-named point to the Volta river 
it had never been satisfactorily determined and this fact 
had led to friction between the Ashantis and the Kwahus, 
a Gold Coast tribe, who had entirely different ideas as to 
where it ought to be. 

I had often wondered how one went to work to fix a 
boundary between two tribes in a dense forest country like 


this: the explanation seemed fairly simple. Three or four 
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parties would make rapid surveys of the bush-paths and 
streams, finding out which tribe the various villages, farms 
and fishing-places belonged to. Meeting at some pre- 
arranged spot, the parties would put their surveys together 
and form a map from which it would be possible to’ obtain 
a fair idea of where the boundary ought approximately 
to come. The claims of the two tribes would then be 
written down, in the shape of the evidence—usually wordy 
and intricate—of the chiefs and elders. The whole of the 
proceedings would then be laid before the Governor, accom- 
panied by recommendations by the Survey officers, who 
in those cases where the chiefs failed to agree, would usually 
advise that a fair “ give and take” line should be adopted 
by which the tribe that lost a piece of land in one place 
would gain an equal area in another. 

A somewhat similar procedure is followed in a boundary 
line between the possessions of two European nations, only 
in these cases there are, naturally, further complications. 

We will suppose that both nations go on acquiring lands 
in West Africa by treaties with the various local tribes until 
finally they run up against each other, when an Inter- 
national Boundary becomes necessary, which, it follows, 
will coincide with that between the tribes. To ascertain 
the latter a joint commission composed of officers of the 
two nations proceeds to West Africa, surveys a strip of land 
about twenty miles in breadth along the whole length of 
the tribal boundaries and goes into the claims of the various 
chiefs—usually complicated, as the land in dispute has 
probably changed hands several times in the course of 
intertribal warfare. The Commissioners then return to 
Europe and hand in their map and their recommendations 
to their respective Governments, together with a list of the 
places on the ownership of which they have been unable 
to agree. 

The fate of nations did not depend on our little boundary 
but it was sufficiently important to be an interesting change 
in the daily life of the coast. To carry out the work my 
husband had organised four parties. The first was under 
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Lieutenant L. D. Fox, an officer of the 5th Fusiliers serving 
with the W.A.F.F.s ; the second under Corporal Bastable, 
R.E., and the third under Native Surveyor Smith. These 
three parties started off two days before us to survey dif- 
ferent routes to Abetife, at which place they were to meet 
us of the fourth party in about a fortnight’s time. 

By January 22, all preparations for the trip had been 
completed and we were ready to say good-bye to Coomassie 
and civilisation. Evening dresses, muslin frocks, pretty 
hats, and dress suits, everything we did not need in the bush 
and which would add to the number of carriers, had been 
packed and despatched to Accra by train and steamer. 

The supply of food and drink necessary for six weeks 
absence had been calculated and carefully packed in “ chop- 
boxes,’ James being provided with a list of the contents of 
each case so that he could lay his hands at a moment’s 
notice on tea, coffee, sugar, salt, rice, flour, or any of the 
numerous groceries he wanted. Tents, camp furniture, and 
surveying instruments had been made up into 6olb. loads. 
Nothing had been forgotten, as we thought at the time: 
later we discovered with dismay that the spare films for 
the camera had somehow or other gone off to Accra with 
our fine clothes: that was the only blot in the organisation 
of the expedition. 

Carriers had been engaged locally to supplement those 
who had come overland from Accra, and at six o’clock in 
the morning were all lined up in the courtyard of the fort, 
squatting on the ground behind their loads, and laughing 
and chattering in the excitement of the moment, for the 
natives are always happy when travelling and the survey 
was a popular service with them. Sergeant Hulede had 
already knocked some idea of military order into them, for 
the lines were splendidly “dressed by the left’ and the 
hammock boys drawn up on the flank, with, near them, a 
little group composed of the police orderly, a carrier with 
the expedition’s despatch-box and treasury-chest, the cook, 
the boys, and two natives carrying a table, chairs, my 
dressing-case, and the lunch-box. 
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As we walked into the courtyard, the sergeant shouted 
something, all talking stopped, and the carriers rose and 
stood behind their loads. Such an imposing array they 
made, for the native looks best when he is not ‘“‘ dressed 
up, and those lines of hardy muscular men in their motley 
collection of ragged and scanty but picturesque garments 
impressed me more than the ranks of the smartly-uniformed 
Haussas on parade. 

And what a collection of tribes! The little man at the 
end of the line with the ‘‘ chop-box”’ at his feet, wearing a 
square-cut linen blouse, was a Yoruba from Lagos, a good 
carrier but talkative, as Yorubas are. The wiry-looking 
native with the theodolite was a Krepi, a trans-Volta tribe 
which produces excellent and intelligent, though slightly 
quarrelsome, workmen. The tall muscular-looking man, 
wearing exceedingly dirty but very picturesque long-flowing 
white robes and eyeing with much disfavour the bulky 
bundle of tent and poles in front of him, was a Grunshi. 
And so on, every tribe of the Coast being represented, from 
the truculent-looking Grunshis, Dagombas, and Wangaras 
of the north, their faces slashed and seared with the distinc- 
tive tribal marks which are cut on them when young, 
through the slim Ashantis with their receding foreheads and 
brushed-back hair, to the broad-shouldered Fantis of the 
coast-line, with their good-natured faces and woolly locks. 

They were, indeed, a motley crew, but I got to like them 
before the end of the trip and had even mastered the names 
of many. I was amused to see a woman with a baby on 
her back walking round the different gangs, a black English 
umbrella in her hand. It appeared that she was a most 
enterprising person, having established a sort of agency 
at Coomassie for the supply of carriers, which the Govern- 
ment transport-officer had to make use of when men were 
scarce. She made her money by charging the employer 6d. 
a head for the carriers she obtained, and I believe made a 
good deal more out of the men themselves. 

I had attired myself in my “ bush-kit ’’—high thick 
laced boots, short flannel skirt, silk shirt with turned down 
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collar, and a soft felt hat, so that I could lie back in the 
hammock in comfort, my helmet, for use in the sun, being 
strapped to the pole. My hammock, a very comfortable 
one made especially for me in Accra, consisted of a canvas- 
chair slung by light ropes from the pole with a foot-board 
in front, a green canvas cover with flaps on each side to let 
down in case of rain, and 
two little bags of the same 
material, carrying my 
books and odds and ends, 
attached to the pole over- 
head. 

All was ready for the 
start, so Hulede gave the 
signal, the carriers lifted 
their loads to their heads 
with many grunts, and 
swung out through the 
gateway of the fort. After 
being snap-shotted with 
the Commissioner under 
his state umbrella, I got 
into my hammock and we started through the streets, 
followed by the “ cook’s party.” 

The Commissioner walked with us through the town, 
where we met several chiefs, who in their quiet, polite way 
were waiting to say good-morning. One of these was the 
chief of Ojeso, who on hearing that we proposed to stay 
the night in his village, expressed profound regret that 
official business detained him in Coomassie, and turning to 
one of his attendants spoke to him in the dialect. The 
Ashanti addressed at once girded up his cloth and started 
down the path ahead of us at a quick run: he had gone to 
tell the headman of Ojeso to clean the village for us and to 
have plenty of ‘“‘ chop” ready for our carriers. Such is the 
courtesy and hospitality of the Ashantis—good friends in 
peace, good enemies in war, you cannot want better fellows. 

At the edge of the clearing we said good-bye to Mr. 
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Fuller. His act in walking to the end of the town with us 
was not only kind—it was a great help to us. In Ashanti 
he whom the Big Man sees on his way in this fashion is 
henceforward himself a person of importance: he has 
received the hall-mark of approval and the natives know 
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OFF TO ‘“‘ THE BUSH”’ 


it. Before night the news that the Chief Commissioner 
had walked to the edge of Coomassie before shaking hands 
with a White Man and a White Mammie had been drummed 
to every village along the road a hundred miles ahead of us, 
and we were received accordingly. 

For the first day’s march out of Coomassie the road was 
very clean, that is to say it had been cleared of under- 
growth for about 6 feet on each side of the narrow pathway 
which had been worn bare by generations of black feet. 
Consequently all four boys could carry the hammock, two 
abreast. How well they carried one! True, it was early 
morning and the air was cool and refreshing under the 
gigantic trees which met far overhead and formed a con- 
tinuous tunnel; the boys, too, were full of energy after 
three days rest, and the way in which they swung along 
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was splendid. The path was full of ruts and the half-buried 
roots of trees, but they never stumbled, never even jolted 
me, and they picked their way surely and without slackening 
the pace through the numerous foot-traps, their eyes on the 
ground, their shoulders well back, their firm rounded necks 
swelling under the weight of the hammock. Occasionally 
we would come to a big tree, from six to eight feet in dia- 
meter, lying across the path, and over this they would pass 
me, hammock and_ all, 
with perfect ease and 
management, two of the 
spare boys giving a help- 
ing hand when required. 
Next we would come to a 
small river, but whether 
going down or climbing up 
the sharp, slippery inclines 
leading to the ford, they 
still kept the hammock at 
the right angle by raising 
one end or the other to 
the full extent tiem 
muscular arms. 

After I had spent the whole day in following the windings 
of one of those tortuous bush roads, seldom seeing more 
than ten yards ahead, twisting in and out between the huge 
tree trunks, making sudden sharp turns from the general 
direction of the march, and describing wide semi-circles 
to get back to it again, I was considerably surprised on 
looking at the map to find that, generally speaking, the 
path seemed to run quite straight. The fact was that the 
various turns and twists were too small to show on the map, 
which would have to be drawn on a very large scale to give 
every small deviation from the straight and would then be 
too large and bulky for the use of travellers. 

I daresay that many of my readers have often been 
puzzled when trying to find their way by a map when 
motoring, cycling, or walking in England. Well, that is 
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the reason—the windings of the road, though obvious to the 
eye of the man on the spot, are seldom large enough to be 
shown on an ordinary map, so that unless he is a practised 
map-reader he is apt to lose his bearings. 

There is a very simple reason for these sudden turns in a 
forest path. When it is originally made it is more or less 
straight. Then a tornado comes along and blows down the 
Pottcietrces. in the forest. A monster, some 240 feet in 
length and g feet in diameter, falls across the path. The 
natives do not keep cross-cut saws and are exceedingly 
loth to spend a couple of days hewing a passage through 
the giant, so he lies there, compelling travellers to force a 
bypath through the bush around one of his extremities. 
In time this bypath becomes a good track, for every 
carrier passing through it slashes with his knife or matchet 
at the branches and creepers to clear the way for the load 
on his head. In time also, the fallen tree becomes covered 
with undergrowth under which it gradually rots away. 
But the old road is not opened up again—it is blocked by 
twenty yards of jungle and is far too much trouble for the 
natives to clear, unless an energetic District Commissioner, 
with roads for a hobby, comes along and impresses on the 
local chief the necessity of straightening the paths within 
his boundaries. 

There are other reasons accounting for the winding 
nature of the African bush-paths, such as swamps and 
rivers. Hills do not seem to effect the case much—indeed, 
the native has a perfect mania for taking his road over the 
top of every isolated hill instead of cutting his way around 
the foot. : 

Another thing about the “‘ Coast’ roads that struck me 
when looking at the map was the extraordinarily straight 
direction they kept when running between two important 
towns which were, say, I00 miles apart. These roads, 
remember, were made before the White Man and his mag- 
netic compass appeared on the scene, and there were no 
landmarks, such as can be seen in open country, to guide 
the road-maker. He had to cut his way blindly through 
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the black forest. How did he keep such a true line? Did 
he guide himself by the sun and stars, or were the paths cut 
first and the towns built afterwards ? 

About half an hour after leaving Coomassie the path 
suddenly grew wider. Daniel, who had been following my 
hammock, ran up and pointed to something by the road- 
side. ‘‘ Look, Marm,’’ he said, “‘ Fetish lib.”’ 

I stopped my hammock and looked as I was bid. By the 
wayside was a little wooden erection about 3 feet high, 
consisting of three or four sticks driven into the ground 
with three others lashed roughly across their tops with tie- 
tie, supporting a small doll, hewn crudely out of a block of 
wood and dressed in a dirty, faded bit of cloth. This was 
the village Ju Ju or Fetish—the doll being believed by the 
natives to contain one of the spirits in which their religion 
teaches them to believe. It had probably been placed 
there to prevent any evil spirit bringing harm to the village. 

It is the fashion among many Europeans who have been 
to the Coast to speak of the natives as having no religion, 
or if pressed on the point, to say, “‘ Oh, well, they have a 
sort of fetish, you know: they worship sticks or anything 
that’s handy.’’ Which only goes to prove that there are 
many people who go through the world with their eyes 
and their ears shut. 

For there is a religion on the West Coast of Africa—a 
religion veiled and ill-defined in many respects, it is true, and 
at the root of which it is difficult to get. I gave up the 
attempt very early, but not until I had gained a certain 
amount of information which I am told is right enough in 
the main. This is what I gathered. 

The West Africans have a religion called Fetish, the details 
of which vary considerably in different parts of the coast, 
but which may be generally described as a belief in Spirits, 

In the Gold Coast and Ashanti the natives believe that 
there are certain Great Spirits at the head of affairs. These 
Great Spirits are intangible, they take no material form, 
and usually appear in the shape of a great storm, smallpox 
plague, or some other calamity. They occasionally show 
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themselves to the natives, but always, I believe, at night. 
Certain districts seemed to be favoured by them: a large 
tract of the forest south-east of Imbraim Railway Station 
is one of these, and another lies between Jameso Nkwanta 
and Asanwiniso on the main road from the Bibiani mines 
to the railway. No native will remain in these districts 
after dark if they can possibly avoid doing so—except, of 
course, Haussas and a few of the Christians, the religion 
of the majority of the latter, however, not going deep 
enough to drive out their fear of the Fetish Spirits. My 
husband was obliged on one occasion to camp for several 
days in the Fetish Forest beyond Jameso Nkwanta and was 
amused to find that the unusual silence in his carriers’ 
camp after dark was due to the fact that every man had 
crawled into his shelter at six o’clock, where he remained 
with his cloth over his head until sunrise the next morning. 
James and the cook had to do their usual evening duties, 
but the former stood very close to his master’s side when he 
was waiting on him at dinner, and his rapid dashes to and 
from the fire, where cookie was employed, to fetch fresh 
dishes were accomplished without looking to the right or 
left. He was not going to give any Great Spirit a chance 
of being seen. : 

Below the Great Spirits are numerous Lesser Spirits, of 
various ranks, which inhabit material objects. The river 
Tano, for example, is a Fetish river, or a Bosum, which 
word signifies something sacred. The Tano at one time was 
the scene of much human sacrifice, and as the victims were 
young women, I infer that the Spirit may have been one 
of the Great Spirits. Bosumtwe, the sacred lake south-east 
of Coomassie, and the river Prah—the Bosumprah as the 
natives call it—are both important Fetish. There are, 
however, very many others ; and the more important they 
are, the greater were the human sacrifices to them in the old 
days when the Spirits had to be propitiated with human 
blood. Every village, too, has its little Fetish Grove, 
dedicated to one of the Lesser Spirits. 

The Lesser Spirits, however, occupy material objects 
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much less important than rivers and lakes. They will 
tenant almost any form of thing, such as the wooden doll 
I had seen by the wayside, a stone, a tree, a bunch of feathers, 
a spear. How the Spirit enters into these things I do not 
know ; perhaps it is born there, 1f Spirits are born ; perhaps 
it is driven into it by the incantations of a Fetish priest. 
One thing I did find out was that an object may lose its 
Spine 

Besides these Fetish Spirits, but not to be confused with 
them, the native believe thoroughly in what may be called 
Human Spirits, namely, the ghosts of their ancestors— 
which are good spirits—and the ghosts of their enemies— 
which are unfriendly and can harm them. 

I do not suppose that either now or in the future any one 
will be able to tell us more concerning Fetish than we have 
been told by Miss Kingsley and Sir A. B. Ellis.* Year by 
year the difficulty of obtaining first-hand information from 
the natives is increasing. The Christian Religion is being 
pushed further and further inland by the missions, and even 
in those parts of the country where it is not fully established, 
a smattering of the idea of Christianity has got mixed with 
their own Fetish ideas in the minds of the natives. Con- 
sequently the seeker after knowledge is apt to get spurious 
information. 

‘One word more about Fetish, and then I have done with 
it—and that is the attitude of the Government towards it. 
The Government has stopped the human sacrifices, often 
at great expense—as in the ’95 expedition ; otherwise it 
respects Fetish and its customs. The Europeans tread 
lightly where Fetish is concerned and avoid actions which 
would hurt the feelings of the native in this respect, but 
there are a few—either fools or very young—who act in 
quite the contrary way. I heard one idiot on the voyage 
home boasting one day of the number of Ju Jus he had 
taken from Fetish houses and other places on his way from 





* The Tshi-speaking, Ewe-speaking, and Yoruba-speaking Peoples of 
the West Coast of Africa. A. B. Ellis. (3 volumes.) Tvavels in West 
Africa and West African Studies. Mary Kingsley. 
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his mine to the coast. I wonder what he would have said 
if the native barrister sitting next to him at the moment 
had begun to boast of the number of altars he had deprived 
of their candlesticks when he was at Oxford. 

We passed through four villages during the morning— 
Abakrom, Aliya, Kantinkrom, and Odum—and crossed 
several streams. These were the only breaks in the general 
sameness of our surroundings—the huge tree trunks, the 
dense undergrowth, the gloom, and the moist cool air which 
gradually became warmer and more like that of a hot- 
house as the day wore on, and which was full of the smell of 
earth and decaying vegetation. I did not find it monoto- 
nous at first, though later I realised how opressive the eternal 
gloom of this great forest must be to the European who is 
condemned to spend months in it. There were practically 
no flowers to relieve the masses of green foliage—occasionally 
a few tiny blossoms and, even rarer still, a group of 
white lilies peered out of the edge of the undergrowth, but 
there were too few to brighten up the scene. On this first 
day though, with the novelty of my surroundings fresh on 
me, I noticed many things that later my eyes, dulled by 
familiarity, passed over without seeing. Every few yards 
opened up a fresh vista down the track, showed a different 
arrangement of the trees, a new grouping of the graceful 
palms and ferns, or a tiny sun-lit glade where the fall of 
some forest leviathan had torn away the leafy roof. 

We always seemed to emerge suddenly and unexpectedly 
from the darkness of the forest into the glaring sunlight of 
the village clearings. In reality the latter would have 
already advertised their presence to the experienced eye. 
Narrow foot-worn tracks would lead off right and left to 
farm clearings, planted with casada, yams, and plantains, 
the main path only occasionally running through these, 
for the practice of growing food-stuffs along the main 
thoroughfare is not popular with the villagers on account 
of the unscrupulous habits of certain travellers. Our path, 
also, would develop the most amazing twists and turns in 
its efforts to avoid these farms, so that sometimes we would 
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describe almost a complete circle before entering the village, 
shortly before reaching which we would see another certain 
indication of its proximity—the village Ju Jus: sometimes 
a row of wooden figures in a small clay-daubed Fetish 
House surrounded by a rough fence ; at others justa little 
erection of sticks, a pile of ash-covered stones, or a bundle 
of chicken-feathers tied to a tree. 

Just before coming to the clearing, or just after leaving 
it, we generally passed a groupof mammies carrying large 
earthenware bowls of water to their huts from the village 
watering-place, usually a small stream, dammed up in dry 
weather, or a rain pool by the side of the path. In some 
places where the stream was running or a spring existed, 
the water was clear and good.-to drink, but in the majority 
of cases it was brown in colour, sometimes little more than 
liquid mud, and required much boiling and filtering before 
it was safe either to drink or to use for cooking. 

The places we passed through were typical examples of 
the bush village. The path we were following formed the 
main street, along each side of which were half a dozen 
houses, or rather, compounds, with perhaps one or two 
more behind them, with mud walls and palm-thatched 
roofs. Down the middle of the street was a row of “ shade- 
trees,’’ though some villages boasted of only one of these, 
which are, I believe, of the Ficus species. The most impor- 
tant of these is known as the village “ palaver tree,” and 
it is under this that the headman and elders of the village 
congregate to discuss affairs of state and other things. 
They are low trees, quite different to the ordinary ones one 
sees in the forest, being seldom higher than 60 feet, with 
curious, gnarled, wide-spreading branches and roots. 

The streams we crossed were all very small. Some were 
quite dry and in others the water just trickled gently between 
the stones, for we were in the middle of the dry season. 
But their beds, from five to ten feet deep, with vertical 
banks, looked as if they had been hewn out of the soil by 
some mighty agency, and were a proof of the swollen torrent 
which ran down them in the “ Rains.’’ Indeed, those 
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insignificant-looking little water courses were formidable 
obstacles to travelling in the wet season between May and 
July, when the water overflows the banks and converts the 
forest for half a mile on each side into a heavy swamp. 

Half an hour before midday we rounded a sharp turn in 
the path and came across James, busy laying the cloth on 





‘*CURIOUS GNARLED WIDE-SPREADING ROOTS” 
our tiffin table, with the cook’s-mate beside him handing 
him the knives and forks out of the lunch-box, carefully 
and gravely wiping each one with a dish-cloth as he passed 
it over. A waterproof sheet had been hung from the trees 
by pieces of tie-tie to give us additional shade, and the 
ground around the table had been cleared of grass and 
sticks. 

When we got out of our hammocks, the boys—smiling 
but very hot after their long walk—lost no time in propping 
them up against the trees and dashed off to Fumesa, the 
first hut of which we could see about 50 yards away along 
an unusually straight bit of path. From the cheerful noise 
coming from that direction there could be no doubt that 
our carriers had halted for their midday meal in the village. 

It was a relief to get out of the hammock and stretch one’s 
self, and then to sit down on comfortable camp-chairs and 
before a clean, well-laid table to a most excellent tiffin. 
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Our ‘‘ cookie ’’ was a wonder : there he was, squatting before 
a little fire in the middle of the path, with hot soup, tongue, 
fried plantains, boiled yams, tinned peas and a milk pudding 
all ready for us in less than no time. He and James had 
gone on ahead of us 
about two hours _be- 
fore, when we _ had 
stopped. fo teaver 
minutes rest, with 
orders to stop at a 
certain time and select 
a good place for the 
midday halt. 

Five minutes after 
we had finished tiffin, 
the table, lunch-boxes, 
and cooking pots had 
been packed, the boys 
had disappeared into 
the village for their 
‘‘chop,’ and we were 
left alone in the peace- 
ful forest, with the 
subdued buzzing of the 
insect life in the bush 
: in our ears, and a soft 
‘““FUMESA, THE FIRST HUT OF WHICH WE drowsy feeling in the 

COULD SEE ABOUT 50 YARDS AWAY : : 

noon-time alr. 

I do not remember feeling sleepy, but I certainly re- 
member waking with a start and seeing my husband 
fast asleep in his chair with his pipe lying on his chest 
and a row of boys sitting silently by the hammocks, 
industriously rubbing their teeth with pieces of some 
sort of white wood. I suppose it was the “ Watherston 
chair’ in which I was sitting that had done it—a long 
canvas chair with broad arm-rests and _ leg-rests that 
swung out from it—and when one gets one’s feet up 
and one’s head back the result is generally a foregone 
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conclusion, especially in the warm tropical air and after a 
good lunch. 

Off again through the everlasting bush—nothing to be 
seen anywhere but bush, bush, bush—varied by an occasional 
dash through the fierce heat of a village, dumped down in 
its small sun-baked clearing, silent and seemingly deserted, 
for it was between one and two o’clock, the hottest time of 
the day, when no 
native ever dreams of 
doing anything but 
sleep. 

That was the most 
trying part of the 
day. There was no 
breeze—not even a 
motion in the air. A 
fierce sun overhead 
did not actually get 
at us through the 
Mucketolia ge but 
seemed to condense : a : 
the air into a thick ‘variep By AN OCCASIONAL DASH THROUGH 
mass of heat so tan- THE FIERCE HEAT OF A VILLAGE” 
gible that I could almost clutch it in my hand. The 
mixed hum and screech of the bird and insect life in the 
forest, almost deafening in the cooler parts of the day, had 
died away to a dead silence. Notatwig moved. It seemed 
as if nature itself was exhausted. 

At half-past four we arrived at Ojeso where we were to 
stay the night, having covered over fourteen miles, which 
was far enough for the first day’s march. The runner from 
Coomassie had evidently announced our arrival, for we were 
met by a native bearing the keys of the rest-house which 
the chief had built for the accommodation of the Com- 
missioner when travelling. As it was a clean, airy building 
and lay just outside the village—my husband had a rooted 
dislike to sleeping in the villages on account of the bleating 
of the sheep and the strange smells—we decided to occupy 
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it,and our hammock-boys deposited us at the entrance to 
the compound which was surrounded by a decrepit-looking 
fence. The house, which was built in more or less European 
fashion, had two rooms and was raised about two feet from 
the ground on a platform of beaten earth. Behind it was 
a yard with a small hut, open on one side, which the cook 
had seized for his kitchen and where a kettle was already 
simmering over the fire. 

A boy brought my chair—which he had to have ready 
for me to sit in, with cushions, at any moment I alighted 
from my hammock—and I sat down in the shade of the hut 
to watch the preparations for the night. 

The carriers had disappeared into the village leaving their 
loads in rows in front of the rest-house, for it was the duty 
of the hammock-boys, who regarded themselves as our 
personal attendants, to prepare our quarters whether under 
canvas or in native huts. 

I was much struck with the methodical way they set 
about their work. Two of them untied their matchets 
from their loads—the spare boys carried their personal 
belongings as well as those of the men bearing the hammock 
—and went off into the bush to collect firewood. Two 
others dashed off with buckets to the little Bwakum stream 
close by to fetch water. Three or four quickly made extem- 
pore brooms out of palm-leaves, securing the latter to the 
end of a stick with tie-tie which they pulled out of the bush 
at the edge of the yard, and swept out the two rooms in the 
house, while others seized several loads and rapidly unpacked 
them. It was odd to see these big natives putting the 
camp-beds together in the open, stretching the Jaeger 
sheets on them and arranging the pillows, after which they 
carried them bodily into the house. Collapsible tables, 
chairs, washstands, and baths were speedily set up, and the 
empty hut was soon converted into a very comfortable dwell- 
ing place. 

During these operations James brought us some tea— 
far sooner than one would have got it after arriving in an 
English hotel, and I was just in the middle of my second 
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cup when a crowd of natives, led by the headman of the 
village, came into the compound. They were carrying 
large wooden dishes of bananas, pine-apples, yams, plantains, 
and eggs on their heads, one mammie bearing a native bowl 
of palm-wine, and a boy leading a refractory sheep. All 
these things were a “dash ”’ or present, from the Chief we 
had seen in Coomassie that morning, for they are extra- 
ordinarily hospitable people in the bush and make it a custom 
to send presents of food directly any White Man arrives. 

I cannot say that the palm-wine appealed to my palate, 
although when freshly drawn from the trunk of the palm- 
tree it is considered by most people to be a very pleasant 
and harmless drink. If kept for any length of time ; however, 
it is most intoxicating. Our cook used it instead of yeast 
for making bread—it seemed to be required in very large 
quantities for this purpose. 

One of the Haussas came in very late with his load. We 
had our suspicions before starting about his being able to 
last the journey but he had declared that he was very fit. 
He was too old, poor old man, and had to be paid off and 
told he could not continue on the road. A good “ dash ”’ 
satisfied him and he retired, bowing many times and smiling 
quite contentedly through his grey goatee beard, but I felt 
quite a lump in my throat as I saw him sit down in a corner 
to rest his weary bones before tramping off again. I knew 
my pity was wasted; for the Haussa is a fatalist and takes 
things as they come, quietly and indifferently, but he made 
a pathetic picture all the same. 

About five, when the forest wall began to throw its shadow 
over the clearing and the air to grow delightfully cool, we 
walked down the village to thank the headman for his 
“dash.” It was a fairly large place of about sixty com- 
pounds, or 450 inhabitants—for one reckons an average of 
between seven and eight persons to a family, including 
servants or domestic slaves, when estimating the population 
of a village. From fifteen to twenty of these compounds 
lined each side of the street, the remainder clustering at 
the back in disorderly array—a perfect rabbit-warren. 

P 
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The usual shade-trees ran down the centre of the broad 
main street, groups of natives sitting in all kinds of pictu- 
resque attitudes under the low, spreading branches. They 
all exchanged friendly salutations with us as we passed, 
many of them rising as they did so, and looking back I saw 
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‘‘WE FOUND THE HEADMAN AND VILLAGE ELDERS”’ 
a large crowd of small boys and girls following us at a. 
respecttul distance, very excited, clapping ~their hands, 
turning somersaults, and exclaiming, “ Ai-yo! Ai-yo!” 
The men were far too polite to manifest any curiosity, but 
the doorway of every compound was crowded with the 
eager, smiling faces of the women. 

“Confound it! That’s the worst of bringing a white 
mammie into the bush—they have probably never seen one 
before,” growled my husband. “ At least, not one with 
golden hair and a waist,’”’ which addition gave a better com- 
plexion to his opening statement. 

We found the headman, who was in charge in the absence 
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of the Chief, and the village elders, wrapped in artistic 
native cloths, sitting on little stools and low chairs outside 
one of the huts. After Hulede had interpreted the reason 
of our visit in ceremonious fashion, he shook us warmly by 
the hand and accepted a return “dash’”’ of some cigars 
and tins of meat, his face beaming when he saw the former. 

We walked on, passing groups of men sitting on the 
ground, playing a kind of draughts on little tables about 
6 inches high, with the squares burnt on them, and rough 
pieces of brown and white wood for “ men.’’ Sometimes 
there was not even a table, the “ Board” being marked 
by holes in the ground, over which their black hands flew 
with great rapidity shifting stones from one hole to another 
amid the grunts of approval or the manifest signs of dis- 
pleasure of an intensely interested circle of spectators. 

How this game got into the Colony is a mystery. It 
does not seem probable that Europeans introduced it for 
it is played in the most remote districts, and besides, the 
natives have a somewhatsimilar game, Warri, the intricacies 
of which I never succeeded in mastering and which has 
no European equivalent. They are very fond of both 
games. When the Chief plays he usually does so through 
the medium of a small boy, sitting over him as he squats 
tailor-fashion on the ground, and seemingly never inter- 
fering, which is probably wise for the youngsters are remark- 
ably good players. If the bov wins, the game counts to 
the credit of the Chief. It struck me as being a luxurious 
fashion of playing—rather like the way the British public 
plays football, though there is a difference—the boy gets | 
nothing for his pains and the Chief in his day took an active — 
part in the game. 

We looked into several compounds to see how our carriers 
were faring, and generally found them sitting in the court- 
yards in little circles around pots filled with messy-looking 
mixtures, into which they dipped the first and second 
fingers of their right hands, thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
The form of greeting which took place between my husband 
and them took some getting used to. He would pat his 
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stomach and say, “‘ Ah—good chop?” and they would 
rub theirs and answer, ‘“‘ Good! Good, Massa ’”’ ; probably 
the only two words in English they knew, in tones of the 
most supreme content, and we would be followed out of 
the smoky haze of 
the courtyard by a 
chorus of happy 
laughter whieh 
showed that all was 
right with our party 
up to now. 

As far as quarters 
went our carriers were 
the ° guests” “Of ithe 
village, as are all 
native travellers, but 
they had to buy and 
cook their own food. 
We always sent word 
on ahead to the place 
where we proposed to 
stay the night, so 
that the women could 
bring in sufficient food 
from the farms for 
our large party, which 
found a market ready for it on its arrival in the village 
street. 

When we were returning I made signs to an old mammie 
to show me into her compound, which was near the rest 
house. It was thoroughly typical of the bush dwelling, - 
so I shall describe it. 

Four huts about 12 feet long and 8 feet wide were built 
around a courtyard about 20 feet square. The way in 
which the huts were constructed is shown in the photograph 
at the end of the next chapter, the wooden framework 
of the walls being plastered thickly with clay and the roof 
thatched with dried palm-leaves. The floor of each hut 
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was raised about 3 feet above the ground on a platform of 
beaten earth which projected about 3 feet into the court- 
yard, forming a kind of stoop. The inner sides of each hut, 
v.e., those next to the courtyard, were only walled-in for about 
two feet from the ends, leaving a wide opening across which 
the natives hung a mat or cloth at night to keep out the 
damp air. The ends of the huts were connected by rough 
mud walls, completely closing in the courtyard and con- 
taining the only entrance—the latter 1s sometimes made 
in one of the hut walls—which was provided with a heavily 
panelled door roughly but artistically made of odum wood. 

The compound was scrupulously clean, for however 
much the natives may throw their plantain skins and other 
refuse into the streets, they respect the interior of their 
dwelling-places. The rooms were tidy if somewhat bare, 
the only furniture consisting of the neatly rolled up mats 
and cloths used for beds, and two or three stools. On the 
cross beams overhead a few wooden boxes, a hoe, an axe, 
and some matchets were stowed away. On the stoop under 
the projecting eaves a large earthenware pot of water rested, 
and in the middle of the courtyard a small wood fire was 
burning briskly between three overturned clay pots, which 
supported a fourth, filled with unripe plantains in the 
course of being cooked for the evening meal. 

These simple articles of furniture—together with an 
enamelled blue and white basin, the only incongruous note 
in the atmosphere of the place—amply sufficed for the 
simple wants of this woman, her husband, five children, 
and two “‘slaves.’’ There were native houses in the village 
which had rough locally-made wooden bedsteads, chests 
of drawers, and wardrobes, and the walls of which were 
hung with coloured prints in tawdry gilt frames—from 
Coomassie. I am glad I did not see these. 

The simple method of construction of these compounds— 
which are admirably adapted to climatic conditions—is 
gradually giving way to more or less European systems as 
“ civilisation’ advances year by year further into the 
interior. In the big towns on the coast-line, in the mining 
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country, and in the agricultural districts north-east of 
Accra—long familiar with the White Man and his methods— 
the original type of native dwelling is difficult to find. 

My old mammie was quite overcome by the small “ dash ”’ 
which I gave to her tiny naked boy and kept on bending 
her knees in a quaint little curtsey saying, ‘“ Dasee—dasee- 
pee ’’’—which I believe means “ Thank you—thank you 
very much ’’—until I had disappeared up the path leading 
to the rest house. 

I was just sitting down to read when the Chief's daughter 
—a girl of about sixteen—arrived with a “ dash” of pine- 
apples for me, accompanied by a dozen women. I could 
not help feeling amused, as they arrived in the middle of 
a very public bath that was going on outside the house, 
and out of the way of which I had discreetly retired indoors. 
But they did not seem to mind that a bit, coming in and 
chatting to me through James, who seemed to think they 
were taking a great liberty. I did not get rid of them until 
they had examined some of my clothes and had finished 
exclaiming, as usual, over the colour of my hair. 

We had given the plantains which the Chief had “ dashed ”’ 
us to the hammock-boys, and Bins—the clown among 
them—came in later with a most delightfully woebegone 
face to say that he was cooking his “chop ”’ and had left 
it for a few minutes to come back and find it “ live for 
dead,’’ which meant that it had disappeared. He was 
probably hoping to enlist my sympathies and get more, but 
unluckily James happened to come in at that moment and 
the wretched Bins only got laughed at for his stupidity in 
leaving his food, for, as James pointedly remarked, “‘ If man 








I expect James slept well that night. I do not suppose 
that he had sat down for more than an hour since five that 
morning, for in addition to packing and unpacking and 
walking fourteen miles, he had provided us with all our 
meals, including decorating the dinner-table with flowers 
and waiting on us in a spotless white suit with polished 
brass buttons, into which he had changed from his khaki 
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working suit. The cookie, too, was a wonder, for our 
dinner of soup, chicken cutlets, curry, vegetables and 
chocolate shape, followed by a cup of excellent coffee, was 
just as hot and as well-cooked as it would have been in our 
comfortable bungalow at Accra. 

In the evening the tom-toms began, not in any grand 
musical carouse, but just in fitful irregular tappings, and 
listening intently in the intervals we could hear, faint and 
far away, an answering tap-tap, tap-tap-tap, tap, from the 
next village. It was the bush telegraph, by means of 
which news of our arrival in Ojeso was being drummed 
on to the villages along our route, in just the same way as 
the result of every action in the 1900 campaign travelled 
through every part of the Gold Coast within twenty-four 
hours of its occurrence. 
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A BUSHEGAME 


Incidents on the Road—Boankra—A Bad Road—A Camp on 
the Anum—A Night in the Bush—Native Gold Holes—Native 
Children—An Amateur Doctor—Fetish Doctors 


NEXT morning we were up at 5.30, and before six were 
tackling a good, solid English breakfast by candle-light. 
There are some unfortunates who never get used to feeding 
at an early hour, but soon grew accustomed to it and took 
a brave part in the consumption of porridge, bacon and 
eggs, toast, marmalade, butter and coffee that went on that 
morning in the little African rest-house. 

Before we had finished, beds, clothes-boxes, baths, every- 
thing except the breakfast-table, had been packed up, and 
Hulede had called the carriers’ roll. When we went out- 
side we found the place deserted except for the headman 
and a few elders of the village, who were squatting on the 
ground, their cloths wrapped warmly around them to keep 
out the cool, misty morning alr. 


The headman had obtained some information during the 
232 
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night for which my husband had asked, and as this had to 
be imparted in the usual slow native fashion, it was 7.30 
before we were able to start. My friendly old mammie 
dashed out of her hut as we passed to say good-bye, shaking 
me warmly by the hand and repeating, “‘ Dasee-—dasee-pee,”’ 
—that was for last night’s dash—and ‘‘ Nanceayo! nan- 
eeayo!” or “-Farewell! farewell! ’’ At the end of the 
village we parted with the headman and plunged again into 
the bush. 

It was slow going at first that morning, as, though the 
path was well cleared, the heavy dew falling in large drops 
from the foliage overhead made the ground very slippery. 
Two miles from Ojeso we stopped for ten minutes at Besease 
to make inquiries of the whereabouts of Native Surveyor 
Smith, who was surveying a path from the village via Juaben 
to Bompata. We took the opportunity of leaving our 
sheep here as it had proved rather an embarrassing “ dash.” 
We had no spare carrier to carry it and it evinced strong 
objection to being led with a piece of tie-tie by the hammock- 
boys. : 

About ten minutes before entering Besease my hammock- 
boys had paddled through the Adra which barely covered 
their ankles and was only 15 feet wide. This was the same 
river which we had crossed on the railway south of Coo- 
massie, and which, lower still, becomes one of the dredging 
concessions of the Ashanti Goldfields Auxiliary Company, 
but here we were only about ten miles from its source. 

At Adadientem there was another halt, this time of half 
an hour, while my husband wormed some information out 
of the villagers. Both here and at Besease I was much 
struck by the politeness of the people, who ran into their 
houses and brought out little chairs for us to sit in the 
moment we stopped. I noticed here, as in all the villages 
we passed through, a carpenter’s shop in an open thatched 
shed in the main street, fitted with tables and tools, and 
generally with one or two natives busily employed in making 
panelled doors, window shutters, and so on. 

One of the hammock-boys brought me a bush cat he had 
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found in the village, such a quaint little animal with a nose 
like a weasel and very long claws. He tried to explain 
that the cat would make a very good pet but somehow I 
did not take to it, much to the disappointment of its owner 
who, with several other natives, was anxiously watching me. 
Like all the natives up here I noticed they looked very 
grave and solemn until I smiled at them, when their faces 
expanded with broad grins. 

That rarity inland—a grove of cocoa-nut palms—was 
growing outside the village, and one of the natives swarmed 
up a tree to get me a nut. It was very neat the way he 
climbed up, with the bight of a rope around his waist and 
the trunk, making foot-holds above him with his matchet 
and shifting his rope as he advanced. Having secured what 
he wanted, he peeled off the outer husk with his matchet, 
made a hole in the nut, and gave me a very refreshing 
drink. 

Boankra, the next village we came to, was the scene of a 
sad incident in the last war. Captain Benson was leading 
a force of about 4000 Akims, hastily raised and armed, by 
this road to the relief of Coomassie when he came into con- 
tact with the Ashantis near Boankra. Accounts of what 
happened are vague. I believe his leading troops stumbled 
unexpectedly on the enemy’s camp, and were as much 
surprised as the Ashantis. The latter, numbering less _ 
than 300, fired off their Dane guns and were preparing to 
run when a panic suddenly seized the Akims. Throwing 
away their arms and stores the whole 4000 of them fled 
precipitately from the scene. It was in no way Captain 
Benson’s fault, but he was so depressed by this utter rout 
and the loss of his treasury chest that he shot himself. 

We passed our carriers at Boankra, where, as it was the 
last village for over sixteen miles, they had halted for their 
midday “‘chop.’”’ The path soon afterwards began to run 
through swampy country in the valley of the Awere river and 
became very bad. 

The roads out here are kept open by the villagers, who 
work to a point generally about half-way to the next village, 
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and which is usually marked by a little mound of earth with 
the branch of a tree stuck in it. This system works all 
right when the villages are reasonably close together, but in 
the case of Boankra, with Odumase, the next village, sixteen 
miles away, it does not pan out, as we very soon discovered. 
The dense undergrowth of the bush closed up until only 
about two feet wide, the ground was pitted with holes a 
foot deep, and big twisted tree roots thrust themselves 
several inches above the surface. My boys soon had to 
carry me two at a time and the hammock had to be literally 
forced through the brushwood, though the remainder of 
the boys ran ahead and slashed at the branches to clear the 
way. To make matters worse we encountered fallen trees 
about every quarter of a mile, overgrown with bush and 
with the sorriest apologies for passages cut around them. 
Over some of these my hammock was pushed by main force, 
but at others the boys would stop and consult in earnest 
tones with the result that one, would turn to me and say, 
“No fit, Ma,’’ when out I had to get and force my way 
through the bush around the end of the tree, or be hauled 
over the trunk by my husband. J wondered how on earth 
the carriers with bulky loads on their heads were going to 
negotiate this bit of road and reach Odumase before dark. 
So, apparently, did my husband, for while at tiffin on the 
banks of a small stream I heard him give orders for the 
night’s camp to be on the Anum river, about six miles farther 
on. The carriers passed us soon afterwards—at about 
one o’ clock—and took four hours to cover that six miles, 
arriving at the camping-ground thoroughly exhausted, so 
bad was the path. 

We spent a cheerful afternoon in the valley of the Anum, 
forcing our way through the bush in the steamy, stifling 
heat. I had one recompense though—my first encounter 
with an army of butterflies in a small sunny opening where 
stood the remains of an old rubber-hunter’s camp. It was 
a gorgeous sight—there were literally thousands of them, 
of all sizes and colours—yellow, red, blue, brown, green, 
black, the wings of some adorned with beautiful patterns like 
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old mosaic work. There was one with all the colours of the 
peacock on him; another, a large blue one, was especially 
beautiful. The effect was most bewildering as they chased 
each other here, there, and everywhere. The boys literally 
waded knee deep through the flying cloud. What a golden 
opportunity for a 
collector ! 

I had heardst ihe 
Anum mentioned so 
often that day and 
James had explained 
at tiffin that “It be 
fine riber, Marm,” 
that I expected to 
see a mighty river. 
About five o'clock, 
however, we came to 
it — quite a small 
stream about 80 feet 
wide with 3 feet of 
water flowing  slug- 
gishly through big 
rocks, fallen trees, 
5 and the débris_ of 

‘““AN ARMY OF BUTTERFLIES hundreds of 1d eae 
branches. On the further side Hulede was superintending 
a dozen carriers busily employed with matchet and axe in 
clearing a place for the tents. 

The boys carried me safely across, feeling their way care- 
fully with their feet, for the river bottom is full of deep holes, 
and I got out of my hammock to watch with interest the 
preparations for my first bush camp. 

The carriers had not all arrived yet—we had passed 
several during the afternoon struggling along with their 
loads continually catching in the vines and long, thorny 
creepers, the latter abounding in the river valley and 
looking like harmless pieces of string hanging from 
the branches of the trees until they hook on to your 
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clothes. They might aptly be christened “ wait-a-bit 
Creepersi” 

As the carriers struggled one by one up the greasy bank 
they deposited their ‘‘ chop ”’ boxes and other loads in orderly 
rows in one corner of the little clearing. But where was 
pieeetenie: © ANXIOUS 
glances were cast across 
the stream to the dark 
opening in the wall of 
forest out of which 
occasionally appeared 
aeeeoad, but notthe 
tent. Lt. would. soon 
Dewmaatk 7.s0 .two , of 
the hammock - boys 
splashed across. the 
river and disappeared 
up the path to hurry 
up the missing carrier, 
while the others un- 
packed and set up 
the beds, table, and 
other camp furniture 
and cut tent pegs out 
of the bush with their 


matchets CROSSING THE ANUM 





At last there was a shout, and out of the opening opposite 
appeared a bulky load of green canvas, borne on the head 
of one of the hammock-boys, the other, with the delinquent 
Haussa, running along behind. No wonder the latter was 
late—he had almost completely torn off one of his toes— 
great leathery thing as it was—among some jagged rocks. 

In ten minutes the tent was up, the furniture inside, the 
washstand outside surrounded by a wall of ‘‘ chop” boxes, 
a spare fly strung up to make a dining-room, and a ditch 
cut round the edge of the tent in case of rain in the night. 

The voices of the boys—chattering hard as they drove 
a bargain with a “ mammie,”’ who, with the usual baby on 
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her back and a huge pile of plantains on her head, was 
selling them ‘‘ chop”’—died away as they disappeared down 
a side track to their camping-place, and we were left alone 
except for the silent figures of the cookie, bending over his 
cooking pots by a cheerful fire ; Daniel at another fire boil- 
ing the bath-water ; 
James busy about the 
tent 3? Ben aman 
cleaning the lamps ; 
and my _ husband, 
with the medicine 
chest beside him, 
attending to the 
wounded foot of the 
Haussa. 

A’ “dugout ea 
canoe roughly hewn 
out of the trunk of 
a tree, layjionw@one 
bank. Some of the 
boys had used it as 
a ferry that after- 
noon, though its ser- 
vices were not essen- 
tialas the stream was very low. During the Rains the path 
for over two miles on each side of the Anum is flooded from 
two to three feet deep and travelling is almost impossible. 
One of the survey party had passed this way in flood-time 
a year or two back and was ferried in this canoe for the best 
part of four miles, with an occasional portage, along the 
path. His carriers waded, their feet sinking deep into the 
mud at every step. They took ten hours to traverse the 
four miles. 

Presently Daniel came to tell me that “ Barf lib, Marm,” 
and I disappeared into the tent to enjoy the evening tub— 
the moment that every bush traveller appreciates after a 
hot fatiguing day’s march. 

I have heard of men who, to whatever wild part of the 
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world they go, invariably don a dinner-jacket and black 
trousers and tie for the evening meal. I have also heard 
of others who, in civilised places such as Accra, dine in 
pyjamas. Anyway it may be taken for granted that every 
Englishman in a tropical country—except gentlemen of 
the class of the hero of the pyjama story which I narrated 
in a previous chapter—makes some change in his dress at 
the end of the long hot 
day. We neither rose to 
the fastidiousness of the 
one nor descended to the 
extreme slackness of the 
other, but adopted a com- 
fortable mean. On ac- 
count of the expense of 
carriers, our wardrobe was 
limited, but I always had 
something in the shape of 
a white skirt of some soft 
Piegeemads and. a + cool 
liberty-scarf blouse to 
change into, while my husband wore a light tropical- 
khaki uniform, both of us wearing soft buckskin boots 
reaching to the knee, for the Coast mosquito’s happiest 
hunting-ground is the human ankle. 

Before dinner we went to see our carriers’ camp, one of 
the boys going in front with a lantern, held low to show 
the roots and inequalities of the path. We found our men 
in a small farm clearing, containing one hut and a plantation 
of plantains. They had lit several fires, around which they 
were crouching, cooking or eating their food. Some had 
already retired for the night into quaint little shelters which 
they had made by hanging a native cloth over a pole resting 
on two forked sticks ; not very efficacious in case of rain 
but good enough to keep out the night dew. Others were 
lying on the ground in the open air, wrapped in their cloths, 
their heads completely covered and resting on a block of 
wood or the little bundle of private property which each 
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man carried. It was a weird scene—the haze of smoke 
drifting through the fire-lit branches, the groups of crouch- 
ing figures, and the little make-shift tents. In spite of their 
seventeen-mile march along the awful road the carriers 
were all cheerful and contented, and later I heard many of 
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them splashing in the river in the blackness of the night— 
for cleanliness of body is one of the best traits in the character 
of the Coast native. 

It was very fascinating sitting on the river bank after 
dinner that evening. The rent torn by the Anum in the 
leafy canopy of the forest revealed a stretch of heavens 
blazing with myriads of stars, which were reflected in a 
thousand scintillations from the surface of the water and 
threw into faint relief against the background of inky 
blackness the stately trees on the opposite bank. There 
was an air of solemn majesty about the great forest, in that 
faint light from the star-strewn gap overhead, which was 
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tinged with mystery by the low sound of the gently flowing 
river, and which seemed to impress one with the littleness 
of the many things which seem so important, so vital, 
in one’s daily life. 

Turning lazily in one’s chair one saw another scene—the 
tent, the interior looking comfortable and homely in the 
faint ight from a lantern hung from the ridge-pole, the piles 
of ‘‘chop”’ boxes, the camp-fire—which quickly revived the 
importance of those everyday things which the contempla- 
tion of nature, untouched by the hand of man, so tends 
to belittle. Our thoughts flew off into other channels, and we 
sat and talked of the present—the events of the day and 
the plans for the morrow, until the peaceful quiet of our 
surroundings once more told on us and we were silent. 

The light from the camp fire shone fitfully on the forms 
of the boys and the orderly, wrapped in native cloths and 
stretched on the ground: the tree trunks stood out red 
and tall in the glow against the dark background; the 
sounds from the carriers’ camp had long ago died away. 
All was peace and delightful drowsiness, when—Ping ! 
Ping-ping !—a mosquito got me on the back of the neck 
and off I flew to my bed and the protection of its encircling 
net. 

I had just closed my eyes when an indescribably deafening 
din filled the tent. Isat up shaking and was just beginning 
“What on earth ’ when my husband ejaculated “ Con- 
found it !—that’s a cricket in the tent—now we're in for 
ieeeeeidessO.it proved. I have never heard such an 
excruciating noise—if he was a cricket he was certainly of 
a different breed to the English variety. His shrill buzzing 
never ceased ; it filled the air and pierced my head from 
ear to ear until I felt dazed and silly. 

Then I watched a hunt conducted with a lantern, a 
stick, and a certain amount of language. Every spot in 
that tent was searched. Now and then a heavy blow from 
the stick would result in silence; then, just as we were 
beginning to congratulate ourselves that he was gone, that 
awful ear-splitting chirp would break out again, worse, if 

Q 
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possible, than ever. At last, however, the enemy was 
located in the double roof of the tent, and the silence that 
followed the sound’ of the stick was permanent this time 
and almost oppressive in its intensity after the previous 
noise. 

I breathed a sigh of relief and once more composed myself 
to slumber when a sound, which seemed to curdle my blood 
and fill me with a vague feeling of alarm, broke the stillness 
of the night. Howf! Howf!—it sounded like a hoarse 
cough—Howf! Howf! echoing through the forest. “‘ What 
is it? ’’ I exclazmed. ‘‘ Leopard” said a sleepy voice from 
the next net. 

A leopard! Instinctively I untucked a bit of the mos- 
quito-net, thrust my hand through, felt for Pijjy’s basket— 
Pijjy was a month-old kitten I had acquired in Coomassie 
from Captain Pamplin-Green’s menagerie— and ascertained 
that she was safe and had not gone out to bea supper for 
any leopard. 

“Don’t worry,’ said the voice again. “ They aren't 
dangerous—wouldn’t think of coming near us while there’s 
a light.”’ 

The lantern was burning on the ground just outside the 
open end of the tent, as a precaution in case we were invaded 
by ants—it was easier to fly in the light than in the dark, 
but all the same I heard the boys muttering and one of 
them threw more wood on the fire. 

Once more I composed myself to sleep and once more— 
oh! horror! what was that melancholy mysterious wail 
which came floating through the forest? Ah! I knew! 
the leopard had caught a woman or a child, and it was 
struggling to escape. Oh! it was screaming so terribly ! 
Something must be done, and I said so. 

The next mosquito-net explained that this was quite a 
common occurrence—took place every night in fact. Good 
Heavens! Was this the quiet and peace of bush life about 
which I had heard so much? But my suspicions were 
aroused by the shaking of the next net and a suppressed 
gigele, and I got at the truth. The author of the noise was 
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a potto, a small member of the lemur family, which nine 
out of ten Europeans who live on the coast call a sloth. 
He was probably sitting on the top of a tree at that moment, 
talking to another potto half a mile away and telling him 
what fearful agonies he was enduring. 

He began on the low bass like a person in great pain with 
long intervals between his words. As he proceeded, how- 
ever, he worked himself into a great state of excitement, 
the intervals becoming shorter and shorter, and the cries 
higher and higher, until his remarks culminated in a series 
of shrieks of agony delivered in the extreme treble. His 
speech sounded something like this—the larger the “‘ Ma ”’ 
the higher the note, each dash representing a second of 
time : 
eee Via... Ma--- Ma-- Ma’; MasMa-a-a-a-a ”’ 


Then the other potto answered him, and the first potto 
explained again exactly what his ailment was, and a third 
potto joined in. And so they kept the ball rolling. 

Strange to say I soon got used to this terrible noise—in 
fact, rather to like it, and missed it when later we returned 
to Accra and the open country where the potto is not. It 
kind of prevented one feeling lonely. 

It was pitch dark outside when James’s unwelcome voice 
calling ‘Massa! Massa! five o’clock,”” accompanied by 
the rattle of a stick on a “chop” box, disturbed a 
dreamless sleep, which was finally routed by the shrill 
sound of my husband’s whistle rousing the carriers. After 
a momentary mental rebellion against this life of early 
hours I struggled up, plunged my face in a basin of water— 
no bath before sunrise for fear of fever—and threw on my 
clothes by the light of the lantern. Then I slipped outside 
and found the world enveloped in a sea of white mist through 
which glimmered the ghostly light of a candle on the break- 
fast table a few yards away. 

While we breakfasted under a big survey-umbrella the 
hammock-boys packed the camp kit. Beds, chairs, and 
tent collapsed and were converted into loads which were 
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Jaid out in line with the thirty boxes containing our stores 
and clothes. 

Behind this line, which was well to leeward of us for 
obvious reasons, gathered the carriers, all shivering in the 
cool, damp air, some smoking the rank native tobacco—l 
have already had my say, through the mouth of Bosman, 
on native tobacco—and others yawning with a formidable 
yawn which appealed not only to the eye but to the ear. 

The groans and sighs from this source seriously inter- 
rupted the roll-call. By six o’clock the whole camp had 
disappeared and we started off on the day’s tramp, leaving 
the cook’s party behind engaged in packing up the break- 
fast table and the “ kitchen.” 

The path was so bad that hammocking was an impossi- 
bility, so I seized my alpen-stock—the last time I had used 
it was on a Swiss glacier, rather different surroundings !— 
and struggled along the rough greasy track. The first two 
hours of that forest day were, as usual, clammily cold. 
The damp mist, the moisture which fell from the trees on 
to the foliage of the undergrowth with the seething sound 
of fine rain, the sodden ferns and bush through which we 
had to push our way, all these outer elements combined to 
soak us to the skin, while our physical exertions were making 
us drip from every pore. 

We now struck the “ gold country ”’ again, and a perfect 
network of holes lined the path and spread into the bush 
on each side. These were old native gold diggings and 
consisted of a series of shafts sunk vertically into the earth, 
generally only a few yards apart. These shafts were from 
24 feet to 3 feet in diameter and some of them went 
down to a depth of 100 feet, though as a rule they were not 
more than 50 feet deep, with connecting galleries at the 
bottom. 

The way in which the native miner works is simplicity 
itself. Starting his shaft, he cuts recesses in one side as he 
descends, using only one tool for all his work—a stout iron 
spud about a foot long and two inches wide, fitted to the 
end of a strong stick about 34 feet long. In these recesses 
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he shoves his feet, supporting his back against the opposite 
wall. He then digs at the bottom of the shaft, his boys or 
mammie hauling the stuff up with tie-tie and a basket or 
wooden bowl. After rain he has to empty his shaft before 
commencing operations for the day. Very little “ crush- 
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ing’ is gone in for above ground: occasionally the rock 
sent up is roughly broken up with a hammer, but the bulk 
of the stuff is “‘ washed ’’ in a wooden bowl. The return 
for the work varies: nuggets of pure gold worth several 
pounds are sometimes obtained, but these occasions are 
rare, the gold recovered running from dust to small pieces 
worth a few shillings. 

The gold thus obtained is used as currency, but a large 
amount of rough jewellery is manufactured. Every chief 
of any importance has his “ court ’’ goldsmith, who is con- 
tinually employed in making the numerous rings, bracelets, 
anklets, charms and head ornaments which the chiefs wear 
in barbaric confusion. These ornaments, though crude iti 
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workmanship, have a certain touch of art about them, 
which is enhanced by the rich red colour of the almost 
pure gold used by the smiths. 

One comes across thousands of these old diggings in the 
Colony and Ashanti, and very many new ones. My husband 
described to me a scene through which he had passed in the 
country west of Edubia. The path ran close to a rocky 
mountain stream, the banks of which were piled high with 
the fresh earth of many “ gold-washings.’’ The under- 
growth for half a mile on either side had been cleared away, 
revealing the ground honeycombed with gold-holes, through 
which he had to pick his way with great care along the 
narrow bush track. The effect produced by all this clear- 
ing was that of a huge hall with a roof supported by hundreds 
of tall, red pillars, the tree trunks catching the glow of the 
newly-turned earth: it was like a scene out of fairy land. 

The country we were traversing at the moment had 
probably presented this appearance once upon a time, but 
now the holes were overgrown and hidden by the dense 
undergrowth. It could not have been a pleasant path to 
follow by night. Even in the daylight it was difficult to 
miss some of the shafts through which the track pursued 
its tortuous way, for the natives have a habit of covering 
the workings with sticks which in course of time rot and 
are overgrown with grass, so that the old gold-holes become 
veritable man-traps. 

Suddenly, buried in the bush by the side of the path, we 
came on a sign of civilisation—a notice board bearing the 
words “‘ Ashanti Lands, Ltd.’’—and entered the Boabedro 
niining concession which was patiently waiting for some 
means of transport before getting to work. A mine has 
to be very rich to afford carrier transport over thirty-five 
miles of such country as we had passed through since leaving 
Coomassie. It will come some day, perhaps, that light 
railway which will join the little group of mines and also 
the cocoa district which he in Bompata lands, either to 
Coomassie or through the Demone cocoa country to Accra. 
Inside the mine boundaries the path at once improved and 
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a few minutes walk brought us to the large village of Odu- 
mase. We had been over two hours covering two miles— 
a fact descriptive of the state of the road—and I at once 
retired to a native hut to change my clothes as I proposed 
making full use of my hammock for the rest of the day: it 
“no be good for man to live for wet ”’ when being carried, 
warm as was the tropical air. 

We had half an hour’s halt at Odumase—information 
being wanted—and as 
usual, the women and 
children crowded round 
Gemeente) s white 
mammie,’ who was en- 
gaged in consuming a 
fragrant and_ refreshing 
pme under the palaver 
tree. One woman had her 
hair dressed in two long 
horns, which showed that 
she came from _ further 
south. 

Asmall child, squatting 
on» the hip of a. man 
standing on the outskirts 
of the crowd, fascinated me, with its little rows of beads 
round its chubby wrists and neck and small fat “‘ tummy,”’ 
and no other dress. I beckoned to the man to bring it 
nearer, but when it saw me it howled, terrified, I suppose, 
like an English baby would be at his first sight of a black 
face. 

We started off again with a smiling farewell from the 
crowd, who were very much interested in Pijjy, who had 
come out of her basket to sit on my knee, and whom they 
probably put down ds being my Ju Ju. 

The road was now good and we travelled along smartly 
through the usual bush and farms and past the usual fetishes 
which guard the entrance and exits of the villages. We 
passed through one deserted village in a large clearing, 
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the roofs of the huts long since fallen in and the walls 
buried ro feet deep in vines and crawling undergrowth.- 
This had been deserted the year before on account of an 
outbreak of smallpox, the inhabitants making another 
clearing and building a new village about half a mile away. 
These migrations and their cause are common occurrences, 
and necessitate the 
constant revision of 
the map. 

Tiffin time was 
approaching and I 
could see, thatmere 
hammock-boys smelt 
their midday “ chop,” 
for they suddenly 
broke into a smart 
trot and in a few 
minutes whisked me 
into Patriensa, where 
James had comman- 
deered the carpenter’s 
shop for our lunch, 
and Cook the -hut 
‘‘THE CHILDREN WERE HUGELY FRIGHTENED next to it) ) forme 

OF ME AT FIRST”’ itcheas 

The children were hugely frightened of me at first. Out 
of the corner of my eye I could see them creeping up on 
tip-toe to look at me. Then a sudden movement on my 
part would alarm them, and little naked bodies with enor- 
mous stomachs would patter away as fast as their tiny legs 
could carry them. However, we established an entente 
after a time by means of the looking-glass from my dressing- 
case, at which some were amused and slightly frightened, 
while others plainly showed they knew all about it. Some ~ 
chocolates wrapped in silver paper were regarded very 
doubtfully as some new sort of Ju Ju. They did not seem 
to care much for the sweets but evidently liked the taste 
of the silver paper. 
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An old mammie, with ugly sores on her arms, came to be 
doctored and went away with a little packet of powder 
from the medicine chest. That sort of thing became rather 
a nuisance in the villages where we stayed, for the carriers 
were quite enough trouble without having the disease- 
ridden part of the population hanging about our quarters. 
I thought some of my husband’s experiments in medicine 
were rather startling, but if, as an amateur, he did rush in 
where doctors fear to tread, he achieved equally startling 
cures. His greatest achievement in this line was, he admits, 
due to that great factor 
of success in every path 
of life—luck. A falling 
tree struck a Krepi boy 
Cneetvemback of; the 
shoulders and he was 
carried into camp by 
his companions. Ex- 
amination showed that 
no bones were broken, 
so a bottle of very 
strong embrocation was made up and given to the Krepi, 
who was almost paralysed. My husband was enormously 
pleased to see him on working parade the next morning 
and said to him, “‘ Well, that Ju Ju stuff be -fine, eh?” 
“Fine, Massa !’”’ answered the Krepi, then as if an after- 
thought had struck him, he slowly added, “ Be fine—hot 
for belly too much.” 

During the afternoon we passed several streams bordered 
by very beautiful palm groves. Palms of different kinds 
grow everywhere, of course, but these were the first groves 
I had seen. They looked like fairy glens, all the untidy 
undergrowth having been removed, and the ground beneath 
was covered with a wonderful carpet of ferns—ferns of all 
sorts—and of all shades of green, from one like the delicate 
little maiden-hair to a great, wiry fellow rising in graceful 
curves from his brown, bulbous roots. 

Shortly after crossing the Kume, a stream about 40 feet 
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wide, we arrived at Mworso, and took up our quarters for 
the night in a half-built house at the end of the village, 
which was rather larger than Ojeso. In the centre of the 
courtyard was the family fetish, a weird little wooden figure 
placed in a pile of earthenware pots to keep evil spirits 
from entering and bringing bad luck to the new house. 
The owner—who during his building operations was covered 
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with charms procured from the village Fetish Man, pre- 
sumably also to give a better chance to the house—at once 
proceeded to our surprise to remove the fetish. My hus- 
band protested at this and told him we would rather not 
stay there if we were likely to bring bad luck to his new 
dwelling, but the owner explained that a White Man staying 
in the house in its present state meant great good fortune— 
so I concluded that we were more efficacious as frighteners 
of the evil ones than even the little Ju Ju. 

Our tent was speedily erected in the courtyard and the 
spare flies used to convert two of the huts into dining and 
bath rooms, for the walls were at present in the framework 
stage only. 

Among the crowd which accompanied the headman on 
his official visit to us was a woman carrying a baby, who had 
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a number of small shells and beads, a piece of hedgehog 
skin, and two dried monkey’s paws tied to its little woolly 
crop of hair. It appeared that she had lost several babies— 
the infant mortality on the Coast is enormous—so she 
had taken this one to the Fetish Man, who had pronounced 
a special blessing over the infant and given it these charms 
to wear until it grew up, for there was no doubt that the 
evil spirits had a hand in the early deaths of its predecessors. 

It seemed very silly, but it was part of their religion and 
as such had to be respected. After all, faith is everything— 
whether it be reposed in the scientific treatment of an 
English doctor or in the weird little charms which the 
village Fetish doctors sell for the natives of West Africa 
to hang on their persons. 

The Harley Street specialist, too, has his counterpart in 
the big Ju Ju doctors of the Coast—for there are degrees 
of Fetish Men, and the greater they are, the more efficacious 
are their charms and the greater their fees. 
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BOMPATA 


A Royal Reception—Camping in a Palace—Hunters—Star 
Shooting—A big Palaver—A Land Problem—A Lion-Ant— 


Native Distances 


Ir really had quite a regal touch—our arrival here. 
We left Mworso at the usual early hour and were 
plodding along the ever - winding bush road when 





““ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF WHICH WERE 
GROUPED THE OMANHIN, HIS STATE 
UMBRELLA, COURT, AND FULL BAND ”’ 


the silence of the 
forest was suddenly 
broken by the ringing 
notes of a bugle. We 
swung round a corner 
and found ourselves 
on the banks of the 
Subin river, on the 
opposite side of which 
were grouped the 
Omanhin of Bom- 
pata, his state um- 
brellas, ~ court; sama 
full band. The band, 
consisting of a large 
English drum, two 
kettledrums, and 
several fifes, struck 


up ‘‘God save the King’’ as we appeared. 

It was a strange picture on which to come suddenly out 
of the quiet gloom of the bush. The Omanhin in his heavy, 
wooden hammock covered with leopard skins and held high 
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above the crowd by a dozen sturdy carriers, the gorgeous 
state umbrellas, and the swarm of natives in gay-coloured 
cloths, on the further bank ; my husband in khaki uniform 
standing stiffly at attention in the deep, dry, rocky bed of 
the river, saluting the national anthem ; and I in my ham- 
mock above, surrounded by the boys, who were all chuckling 
with delight at our reception. 

We stood motionless until the finish of the tune—my 
husband afterwards acknowledged that his recognising it 
was one of the inspirations of his life—and then crossed the 
river bed. As we did so the Omanhin and his retinue 
turned and started for the town, followed by the band 
playing ““ Way down by the Swanee River,” the drummer 
beating the big drum for all he was worth and the conductor 
wildly waving his wee bit of stick. 

It was only the fact that this ceremonious reception was 
obviously well meant and was being seriously and solemnly 
carried out, that enabled me to keep my countenance. It 
was so unexpected, so incongruous, this sudden apparition 
of a half-naked band, playing the familiar tune with furious 
joy, right away in this remote wild corner of the Ashanti 
forest. 

On entering the town, the band stopped and the Omanhin 
left his hammock for a kind of chair with no back or legs, 
covered with leopard skin and carried by two men. As we 
approached he was borne forward a few paces in front of his 
big umbrella and welcomed us to the town. He explained 
that he had only heard of our coming a short time before 
from our carriers who had preceded us, or he would have 
given us a more fitting reception. This was probably a 
polite hint that he felt a little aggrieved at our having 
neglected to send a special messenger forward to apprise 
him of our approach, for we afterwards ascertained that 
the news had been drummed on to him the day we left 
Coomassie. Nevertheless, we were to blame for a serious 
breach of etiquette, for which, however, we made amends 
later. 

My husband then brought him to my hammock to intro- 
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duce him to me. Kwajo Dakwa, as his name was, shook 
hands somewhat nervously and explained through his 
interpreter that his town was highly honoured by the visit 
of the White Woman. He was'a small man, rather old, 
with grey hair, a short beard shot with white, and a kindly 
face which lit up in most attractive fashion when he smiled. » 
He was one of the loyal chiefs during the war of 1900, and 
owed his present position as Omanhin of the large and 
important Bompata Stool partly to that fact and partly 
to his undoubted ability as a ruler. 

After a little more polite palaver, Kwajo Dakwa was 
lifted into his hammock and we moved on through a very 
large town, the band playing with spasmodic violence and 
the wide street lined with dense masses of natives. Arriving 
at the Omanhin’s new “ palace ’’—partly built and waiting 
for more funds before being completed—which he had 
placed at our disposal, we entered a large courtyard and 
went through another ceremonious palaver. 

Our chairs were placed at the side of the court in the 
shade of the projecting eaves, and Kwajo Dakwa, who was 
dressed in a very handsome blue, crimson, and yellow silk 
cloth and wore some massive gold rings and ornaments, 
took his seat on a leather chair studded with brass nails. 
He kicked off a fine heavy pair of leather sandals as he did 
so, the native never wearing anything on his feet when 
engaged in palaver with any one he respects. The usual 
horse-shoe formation of his umbrellas, children, and attend- 
ants quickly formed around him, and the remainder of the 
courtyard was crowded with natives. 

As is customary, the Omanhin said all he had to say to 
his chief linguist, who repeated it to the interpreter, a fine 
tall native named Nelson, who spoke English very well and 
who, I was pleased to see, kept to his native kit instead of 
wearing the terrible English clothes and boots they usually 
affect. 

At the end of every remark made by the Omanhin, and 
also, apparently, whenever it struck him as being an oppor- 
tune moment, a tiny man with a huge stomach shouted 
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beeeya leeya!>—or “Tis frue! .°Tis--true!”’. This 
was the court crier, and his constant interruptions were 
quaint and destructive to dulness. 

The palaver was a very short one, for which I was thank- 
ful, as the sun was blazing fiercely overhead and the air of 
the courtyard, packed with natives, was hot and stifling. 
After the Omanhin had been told that we proposed staying 
in his town for several days, and had been asked to call in 
all his important chiefs for a big palaver in a couple of days 
time on the Ashanti Boundary question, he took his depar- 
ture, the crowd followed, and I was able to breathe freely 
again in the empty courtyard. 

The palace, or to speak more correctly, the Omanhin’s 
house, was quite a fine place in its way. It consisted of 
two large courtyards, each about 70 feet square, and a 
large number of smaller courtyards leading out of them and 
sometimes into each other. As every courtyard, whether 
big or little, was surrounded by four huts, built on the 
native “‘compound”’ principle which I have already described, 
and as there were numerous mud-walled passages, roofed 
in—as were the huts—with wooden tiles, the whole place 
was a perfect maze. It had been building for three years, 
in the slow native fashion, and would probably not be 
completed for another three. The work of raising the floors 
of the huts had not been begun yet, the rough mud-yalls 
had not received their final smooth coat of clay, and the 
tiled roofs gave no distinct promise of being waterproof, 
but the buildings were large and delightfully airy and we 
soon planned the place into very comfortable quarters. 

_ The tent was erected in one of the big courtyards as a 
bedroom. A judicious arrangement of waterproof-sheet 
walls divided one of the huts into a roomy dressing-room 
and a bath-room. The spare tent flies were tied over the 
top of another hut which we used as a living room; and as 
the side next to the courtyard was entirely open and the 
building 60 feet long and 12 feet wide, we could not complain 
of lack of air. A writing-desk made of four ‘‘ chop ”’ boxes, 
with a drawing-board placed across them, the despatch- 
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box, stationery cases, and survey books and instruments, 
gave one end a very workmanlike appearance. The ham- 
mock-boys speedily constructed a dining-table by driving 
forked sticks into the ground, and lashing cross-pieces 
across them, to support a layer of split palm stems—an 
excellent table, all made in a quarter of an hour with mate- 
rial growing half a dozen yards away. A camp table covered 
with a newly acquired native-cloth and bearing some English 
magazines and a pot of flowers, a few chairs decorated with 
red and blue cushions, and several bright-coloured native 
mats, completed the room and gave it a cheerful and homely 
appearance. 

That was how, in the space of half an hour, we converted 
a royal palace into a comfortable camp. I feel capable of 
any sort of vandalism after that. 

After the comparatively cold air of the forest, I found 
the heat and glare of Bompata rather trying, and between 
tiffin and tea I was quite unable to do anything but sleep. 
But in that respect I was fashionable, for during those 
trying three hours of the afternoon the big town lay as quiet 
as the grave. 

We soon found that a sentry on the main entrance was 
necessary, for the women of Bompata were very interested 
in me, the first English white mammie they had seen, and 
kept crowding into the courtyard with “dashes.” They 
had to be told that ““Mammie no fit take ‘dash’ till four 
o'clock time.” 

Then I had a constant succession of visitors, bringing me 
“dashes ’”’ of eggs, bananas, oranges, anything that would 
form an excuse for a little talk and a curious examination 
of my dress and hair. I sat in my chair, not knowing 
quite what to say except ‘“ Dasee—dasee pee,’ but very 
interested in the curious way they dress their hair, and in 
their clothes and ornaments. The Omanhin sent us a yery 
large and varied ‘“ dash,”’ carried by a number of small sons 
and nephews who were escorted by some of the elders. I threw 
some threepenny bits in the air for the small boys to scramble 
for and was astonished to see the grown-ups also dash into 
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the scrimmage. Some of the boys were carrying babies on 
their backs in the same way as the mammies do: the poor 
little things got rather banged about but took it all in good 
part without a whimper. 

Bompata was a large town of about 400 compounds and 
a few two-storied houses. The main street was broad, but 
the rough surface showed that a big torrent of water must 
pour down it in the rainy season. Several of the side 
streets were straight and well laid out, but the majority 
were mere passages winding in and out between the huts. 

While walking round the town after tea we met half a 
dozen natives coming in from the bush carrying long Dane 
guns and wearing what seemed to be the distinctive dress 
of the hunter out here—ragged long-tailed shirts, made of 
khaki-coloured flannel. The guns were heavy, obsolete- 
looking weapons, with barrels about 6 feet long. They were 
generally loaded with powder and a miscellaneous charge 
of nails, slugs, and stones—empty sparklet-bulbs were a 
favourite form of bullet in the siege of Coomassie. At close 
quarters they are unpleasant weapons to face, but once 
discharged they take a long time to re-load, thus giving 
an enemy an opportunity for a bayonet charge. When out 
hunting the native makes careful preparations for every 
shot, for powder is expensive and the guns are too heavy 
for snap-shooting when game—usually a small bush-buck 
and occasionally a leopard—is scarce and is dodging rapidly 
through the thick forest. The hunter finds out the favourite 
watering-place or feeding-ground of his quarry, rests his 
gun carefully on two pairs of crossed sticks, so that it will 
point where he knows the buck will stand or walk; and 
then, concealed in the undergrowth, waits patiently for 
perhaps several days for the crucial moment. At last it 
comes: he rests the butt of the gun against his chest, there 
is a mighty roar, the buck falls riddled, and the hunter is 
hurled. violently to the ground by the recoil of his over- 
charged weapon. 

T had my first practical experience as Assistant Astronomer 
to the expedition during our stay in Bompata. The 6-inch 
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theodolite was set up in an open space outside the palace, 
and my husband took some star observations to ascertain 
the exact local time and the latitude of the town. My 
duties were chiefly confined to observing on the face of a 
big ship’s chronometer the exact moment at which my 
husband intersected a star with the cross-hairs in the tele- 
scope, which moment 
he signified to me by 
a short, sharp ex- 
clamation. I then 
entered the time in a 
book, together with 
the angles in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, 
which he read on the 
instrument with the 
aid of an electric torch 
and called out to 
me. | 
I was very nervous 
— _ _ at first, especially as I 
A BORO Tia auemaa had to read the time 
to a quarter.of a 
second, and the work was very rapid, but I soon got into it. 
The lay reader will escape a headache if he skips this 
paragraph, but for the benefit of the initiated I must add 
that we observed two East and two West stars for time, 
taking four shots at each star; and that the results of the 
four complete independent observations were covered by 
one-third of a second of time. For latitude we observed 
ao Persei, Capella, 8 Columbe, and € Canis Major as they 
crossed the meridian, ten to twelve shots at each. The 
result of the four complete observations were covered by 
one and a half seconds of arc and the latitude worked out 
at 6° 37’ 56.2”, so that we knew where we were on the earth’s 
surface to within a few feet anyway. | 
We were lucky in getting a remarkably clear night, and 
were watched by an awe-struck silent crowd, who could not 
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at all understand what the theodolite was but probably 
put it down as the White Man’s Ju Ju. Kwajo Dakwa, 
who had come to pay us a friendly call, was lost in wonder 
on being shown one of the planets through the telescope of 
the instrument, though he had some difficulty in seeing it 





“THE ARRIVAL OF THE CHIEFS KEPT THE TOWN IN A 
SUBDUED BUZZ OF EXCITEMENT ” 


at first as he would insist on shutting both eyes, having 
observed that my husband kept one of his eyes closed and 
not being able to see that the other one was open. He, 
also, with many shakes of the head, pronounced the theodo- 
lite a “‘ Bosum ’’—something sacred. 

There was a curious sequel to our “ star-shooting.”’ The 
next day it rained in torrents—rained as it can only rain in 
the tropics—and as not a drop had fallen in the previous 
two months, the rumour spread through the town that the 
White Man had brought it with his Bosum. I strongly 
suspected James of starting this report—anyway it gained 
full belief and grew as it travelled until we became known 
as the “ Rain Makers.”’ 

For forty-eight hours preceding the day of the big palaver 
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on the subject of the Ashanti Boundary, the arrival of the 
different chiefs taking part in it kept the town in a subdued 
buzz of excitement. 

The palaver itself was very interesting and lasted from 
an early hour in the morning until late in the afternoon. 
On being informed that all was in readiness, we proceeded 
to the Palaver tree in the centre of the town, and there 
found the Omanhin of Bompata, surrounded by his elders, 
with the lesser chiefs and their followers disposed in groups 
on either side of him in the usual horseshoe formation. 
This imposing array of Ashanti chieftains and their attend- 
ants must have numbered close on six hundred, and was 
set in a picturesque background of state umbrellas, thatched 
roofs, brown mud-walls, and the gnarled trunks and green 
fohage of the Palaver trees. Over all, the tropical sun shone 
fiercely hot out of a clear, blue sky, and around all gathered 
a wide circle of three or four thousand natives, who kept at 
a respectful distance from the participants in the palaver, 
and preserved perfect order and silence during the whole 
proceedings. 

We approached this attractive scene between two thick 
walls of humanity and took our seats opposite the centre 
of the great living horseshoe, my husband behind a table 
on which were writing materials and books of reference ; 
I in a chair beneath a large green-canvas umbrella on his 
right ; while behind us were the police sergeant and orderly 
in uniform, and two of the hammock-boys clad in their 
full dress of loose khaki knickerbockers and red and blue 
quartered football shirts. 

I had grown accustomed by this time to living among 
natives, but I confess—even at the risk of appearing a senti- 
mental Jingo—that when I looked round me and saw that 
sea of black faces, I felt a thrill of pride in my country—not 
because of her greatness as a fighting nation, but because 
of those numerous attributes which go to make up that 
subtle and mysterious power of hers—her personality— 
which gives her the influence she possesses with native 
races all over the world. The scene in which I was taking 
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part—modest little side-show as it was, the White Man, 
and White Woman, unarmed and unaccompanied by an 
escort of any sort, in the middle of that great concourse in 
that remote corner of Ashanti—was only a small example of 
the power of that personality. 

I hope that my friends among the Commissioners will 
confine their amusement over the foregoing outburst to an 
indulgent smile, for accustomed as they are to such scenes, 
often among wilder surroundings, they will be inclined to 
put my remarks down as verbal vapourising. They must, 
however, remember the old adage of familiarity breeding 
contempt, for I fancy that my feelings would, under similar 
circumstances, be shared by the vast majority of the British 
public, who, accustomed to the circumscribed cut-and-dried 
surroundings prepared for them by the highly-oiled mach- 
inery of Government Boards and County Councils, are 
rather apt to become narrow in their views, and are ignorant 
of the many little incidents daily occurring in their vast 
Empire—component parts of every twenty-four hours 
work in its administration. 

Well, to get back to the palaver at Bompata. 

After a great deal of preliminary ceremony, hand-shaking, 
and so forth, the serious business of the meeting was begun. 
My husband made a speech in which he informed the 
chiefs that the palaver was not in any way intended to 
interfere with or deprive them of their lands, but to fix a 
boundary, the proper position of which had long been a 
subject of dispute between them and the Kwahus. He 
informed them that each chief would be asked in turn to 
come forward and state where the boundaries of his Stool 
lands lay and to give evidence of his Stool’s right to their 
possession.* 

My husband promised to write down carefully 
each man’s evidence, and told them that he was going 
on to Abetife to find out what the Kwahus had to say 
in the matter. The whole case would finally be laid 
before the Chief Commissioner and the Governor, who 


* For explanation of Stool, see chap. xi. p. 146. 
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would endeavour to settle the matter fairly for both 
parties. 

Nelson translated this speech into Tshwi* and the chief 
linguist repeated it to the Omanhin, the chiefs sitting 
motionless and listening intently until he had finished, 
when a slight movement rippled through the assembly— 
of satisfaction, it seemed to me—on hearing that their lands 
were not to be arbitrarily dealt with, but that everything 
they had to say would be considered by the Government. 

Each chief in turn then slipped out from his group, 
accompanied by one or two elders and his own linguist, 
bared both shoulders in accordance with the demands of 
etiquette, and gave his speech, gesticulating boldly with 
his right hand, his left holding his robe in place. Now and 
then a chief evidently touched on some subject of dispute 
between his stool and that of one of the other groups, and 
the latter burst into vehement denials, but order was at 
once restored by a sort of usher, who, armed with a short 
stick, walked constantly round the circle and quelled 
occasional disturbances. All the time the Court Crier 
Repoemupeenis’ Shrill ~~ Leeya! Teeya!” with ‘scarcely a 
break. 

The chiefs were all very orderly and very serious, and 
evidently thoroughly enjoyed the palaver and the oppor- 
tunity it gave them of declaiming in public. I was struck 
with the dignity and bearing of all of them—so different 
and superior to that of the chiefs in the Gold Coast Colony— 
and the fine wide gestures and peculiar use of their fingers 
which they made when speaking, the thumb and first finger 
being used with marked emphasis. 

They, one and all, seemed to wrestle with their cloths. 
When they sat down, the cloth had to be pulled this way ; 
when they rose—that way; when they walked—another 
way; in fact, they fussed as much with their cloths as a 
White Woman does with a long skirt on a muddy day. Most 


* IT believe Chi is the officially adopted spelling of the language spoken 
by the Ashantis and the majority of the Gold Coast tribes, though Tshwi 
gives a better idea of how the word is pronounced. 
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of the children, if they wore anything at all, gave up strug- 
gling with their cloths when they sat down, just letting 
them fall on the ’ground. The toga-like fashion in which 
the Ashanti men wore their cloths was much prettier than 
that affected by the women, who either tucked them tightly 
around the bust and under the arms, leaving both shoulders 
bare—or just hung them from the hips. Some of the 
women—those anxious to increase their families—wore 
curious little wooden dolls wrapped up in the cloth at the 
back, giving it a look of the old fashioned bustle. The 
women usually tied their heads up with bright handkerchiefs 
and did not, as a rule, compare favourably with the men 
as regards good looks. I noticed the former never ran to 
fat, a fact probably due to the constant hard labour on 
the farms, the men, too, being spare and wiry. There 
was no “bowing to old age”’’ among the old people 
either; they were as erect as pillars, .which showed 
that the system of carrying everything on the head had 
given them a carriage which the advance of years could 
not destroy. 

The palaver lasted until five o’clock when it broke up 
with much ceremony, each chief being carried to his quarters 
amid the waving of ened Mes beating of drums, and cheers 
of his followers. 

I am giving-an example of the kind of problem which 
had to be solved, a difficult matter when witnesses to the 
original translation were long since dead and no written 
records had been kept. It appeared that the principal! 
cause of dispute between the Ashantis and the Kwahus 
was a comparatively worthless strip of land lying 
between Onyim river on the west and the Sutere on the 
east. 

I have arranged the statements made by the contesting 
parties in parallel columns, that of the Kwahus being 
obtained later when we went to Abetife. The statements 
are written down in the exact words used by the inter- 
preters and show the difference between their power of 
expressing themselves. 


BOMPATA 


THE CASE FOR BOMPATA 


In time of Osei Yau, King of 
Ashanti, Asankare (about two miles 
south of Bompata) was big town and 
had a case with Kwahu people, 
Ajipom, King. Case came _ to 
Coomassie before Osei Yau—long 
time ago, about 80 years.* The 
King and Elders of Bompata went 
as witnesses for Kwahu. The 
Kwahus had only cowries, no gold, 
and as the Ashantis would not take 
‘cowries in payment of fees £32 
(customarily paid before the cases), 
the Kwahu King promised them 
that if he won, he would pay them 
by giving them (the Bompata 
Elders) the land between the Sutere 
and the Onyim. 

Kwahu won the case and so 
Bompata became possessed of the 
land which the Kwahus now wish 
to take back. They first attempted 
this in the days of Mensa Bonsa, 
King of Ashanti. The land in 
dispute is chiefly valuable on ac- 
count of its supply of rubber and 
snails. The late King of Kwahu 
told a man that if Bompata would 
give up the land he would be willing 
to send him his £32. Bompata is 
now willing to take the £32 but only 
for the snails and rubber which 
Kwahu has taken in last few years 
from the disputed land. 
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THE CASE FOR KWaHu 


Jenebesen, Ohene of Asankere, 
made palaver over ‘‘ Durebe’’ 
with Ajipom. Case go Coomassie. 
Question was, who be best man to 
hear case ? Boate, Ohene of Aman- 
tra (the old name for Bompata) sit 
in Coomassie Court and hear pro- 
ceedings before Osei Yau. ‘‘ Du- 
rebe’’ be big rock—fetish rock— 
on Kwahu side of Onyim River. 

Coomassie Omanhin ask who 
‘“Durebe”’ belong to and Boate 
give answer that this Bosum belong 
Kwahu. Butuakwa, a linguist of 
Coomassie Omanhin, said Boate 
speak true—that Bosum_ belong 
Kwahu not Asankare. The Ashanti 
Omanhin was pleased with oath 
taken by chief head-cutter— 
‘““Kwaho Bosum Durebe ’’—(?.e., 
the chief executioner of Coomassie 
used this name to swear by, much as 
a knight of old would swear by St. 
George) which mean if ‘‘ name be 
mention early for morning then it 
rain,’ so hef say, ‘‘I only took 
name of place for oath; it really 
belong for Kwahu.”’ 

Judgment go for Kwahu—who 
give £16 as thanks to Ashanti 
Omanhin. Ashanti Omanhin re- 
turn £8 and a sword—being pleased 
with Ajipom. 

So we start home and when we 
reach Amantra (Bompata), Boate 
ask Ajipom to give him small piece 
of land. So Ajipom give him small 
piece of land called Ataniata to 
pick up snails and to feed off, some 
food to be sent to Ajipom, but land 
still belong to Ajipom. Similarly 
for hunter’s rights—one hand (paw 
oy foot) to go to Ajipom for every 
beast kill. Boate never send food 
but that no matter long time for 
Kwahus have plenty food. 


There were sheets more to the same effect, but the fore- 


* This might have been anything between 20 and 100 years, the natives 


having very vague ideas of time. 
¢ The Omanhin. 
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going is sufficient to show that it was by no means easy to 
settle the ownership of the land, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the native’s idea of the lapse of time is extremely 
vague, that all witnesses of the original transaction had 
been dead for many years, and that no written records of 





AS THEIR FETISH PREVENTS THEM FROM TAKING CANOES ON 
LAKE BOSUMTWE, THE NATIVES FASHION SHORT PIECES OF 
WOOD WHICH THEY USE FOR FISHING 


it had been kept. What a pile of money the native lawyers 
would have made over the case. 

As it was, the good sense of the chiefs eventually led to 
their accepting a natural boundary, which was easy to 
suggest and which satisfied both sides, thereby saving their 
pockets. 

During our stay at Bompata we had a flying visit from 
Mr. Fox, whose survey was approaching the town, A 
runner also arrived from Corporal Bastable, who had struck 
a very rough piece of country around the Fetish lake, 
Bosumtwe, south-east of Coomassie. This extraordinary 
lake, the surface of which is about 600 feet above sea level, 
is Oval in shape and about 43 miles in length by 4 miles in 
breadth. It is completely shut in by steep sided hills, 
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rising from 500 to 600 feet above the surface of the water. 
A few small streams flow into the lake but none come out 
of it. No boats or canoes are allowed on this lake, but it 
is surrounded by large fishing villages, in or near which it 
is not advisable to camp. 

In our evening walks in the country around Bompata 
we passed through a large number of cocoa plantations, 
including many of young trees, and it struck me that the 
district possessed great possibilities in this line. 

We stayed four days at Bompata and I! thoroughly 
appreciated the rest—rising at five and hammockirg all 
day is an amusement that palls after a time. We took the 
opportunity of having a big laundry day-—one gets through 
an enormous amount of linen in the bush. The hammock- 
boys did the washing, and very well, too, for though thev 
~ could not grasp the fact that table-cloths and such like 
things must be ironed damp to look smooth, they succeeded 
in getting everything clean. 

I made the acquaintance of the lion-ant, when, lying in 
my long chair one hot afternoon, I saw a tiny spurt of dust 
coming out of the dry, sandy floor of the hut. I crept 
up and watched him, moving very cautiously as he is quickly 
alarmed and conceals himself on hearing the slightest 
noise. There he was, a quaint, energetic little insect, half- 
buried in the earth at the bottom of a hole like an inverted 
cone, throwing up clouds of dust and sand which coated 
the sides of the cone. Presently along came a small ant 
and underground went the lion. The former hesitated 
on the edge of the cone, and then blundered in on a miniature 
avalanche of sand. Fearfully alarmed, he made strenuous 
efforts to get out, but the harder he tried to climb the sides 
of the cone-shaped hole, the more did the dust slip away 
from under his feet, until finally two long tentacles emerged 
from the point of the cone and clutched him. There was a 
moment’s convulsive struggle, and then the poor little ant 
gradually disappeared beneath the ground—the lion had 
got him. 

I said just now that the natives have a very vague idea 
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of the lapse of years, which is not surprising, as time is 
always reckoned in “‘ moons,” or months, and no records 
are kept of the dates on which events occur. Their idea 
of distance is very good if they are allowed to state it in 
terms of a “ day’s march,” as, for example, the number of 
days which it would take to travel from one place to another. 
But they are quite unable to give the distance between two 
places in miles or any other form of linear measurement. 
Long and short distances are described as being “ far” or 
mismallitan. 

Mr. Stronach told me that on one occasion he incited a 
chief to give him the distance in miles to a certain village 
by bush-path. | 

After a long deliberation with his headmen the chief 
gave his verdict. 

‘“It may be ten miles, fifteen, or, perhaps, twenty, but 
it is not more than twenty-five or thirty miles at the out- 
side.” 
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The Harmattan—Women’s Rights—Rubber Hunters—We Leave 
Ashanti—Bush Bridges—A Lost Helmet—The Kwahu Highlands 
—Hill-climbing in the Tropics—A new and an old Kwahu Town 
—A Kwahu Palace—Arrive at Abetife. 


WE were genuinely sorry to say good-bye to Kwajo 
Dakwa. The little Omanhin of Bompata became very 
friendly and paid us a visit every evening after dark, 
accompanied only by Nelson, his interpreter, and a small 
boy carrying his chair. Sitting wrapped up in his blue 
and white cloth, brought securely round his neck to 
keep out the damp night air, sucking quietly at his short, 
black pipe, with the light of the lamp shining on his pleasant, 
rugged features and grizzled beard, he gave us many interest- 
ing reminiscences of the last forty years of Ashanti life. 

We left Bompata on January 29, the first day of a Harmat- 
tan which blew for the next fortnight. The air was hot 
and dry, and laden with minute particles of sand, and I 
noticed that the carriers arrived for their loads that morning 
with their cloths wrapped tightly round them. The natives 
feel the smallest variations in temperature acutely: their 
dress.and houses are designed for a warm climate, and the 
cold nights of the Harmattan season cause a good deal of 
sickness, especially lung complaints.. There was a heavy 
run on the emulsions in our medicine chest for the next few 
weeks. | 

We now headed practically due east, intending to cross 
the Prah near its source. The path was fairly good as far 
as the cross-roads beyond Asankare, where a track branched 
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joining the main road through Nsuaem to Saltpond, but 
although recently cleared of undergrowth the surface was 
very rough for the next twelve miles. 

It was strange to see so few women in the villages we 
passed through. We stopped for a short time at Mramra 





‘‘THE PATH’WAS FAIRLY GOOD ”’ 


to bind up a man’s hand that had been badly cut by an axe— 
they all came to the White Man to be doctored—and I saw 
only five women in the village, though groups of men were 
sitting lazily, smoking and talking, under the shade-trees 
Iet less (heete 

One of these women, by the way, had that oddity on 
her back which one occasionally sees on the Coast, a 
baby with flaring, red hair, contrasting so oddly with its 
little black face. The mother pointed proudly at his hair, 
poor little horror! and then with smiles at mine—a rather 
doubtful compliment. 

At Ahireso, the last village of any size before the Prah 
where we intended to camp for the night, we stopped to 
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ask the headman of the village to make a market for the 
sale of ‘“‘chop” to ourcarriers. He said, at first, that it was 
impossible, as all the women were on the farms and he could 
not get at them to tell them to bring in the extra food 
required—yet the place was littered with men. 

Truly they want a little “Women’s Rights” on the 
Coast. The men just sit about all day, and gossip and 
hold palavers and pretend to manage their villages, while 
the women trudge off, stick in hand and baby on back, to 
work the farms, returning later with huge loads of yams 
and plantains piled high on shallow, wooden dishes on their 
heads. Their day’s work is then, however, by no means 
finished. When they come in, papa may with great con- 
descension nurse the baby, or, more likely, watch it rolling 
in the dust and filth in the street, while the woman has to 
spend a couple of hours beating fufu, making kanki, and 
preparing the evening meal generally. 

It was quaint to see a baby feeding while its mother was 
at work. She just swung the infant a little bit towards her 
hip, took a reef in her cloth for security’s sake, tucked its 
head under her arm, and let it feed while she wielded her 
fufu stick or her hoe. It struck me as extraordinary—the 
goodness of the babies. They never seemed to cry. 

We passed a large number of men carrying thick lumps 
of rubber packed in native-made baskets—their bodies and 
hips swinging as they balanced the heavy loads on their 
heads while negotiating the rough root-broken path. They 
generally moved in bands of from ten to twenty men under 
the charge of a native who strode along in rear. In some 
cases, the latter was a rubber-merchant and the owner of 
the valuable loads—each worth from four to six pounds— 
in front of him: in others, he was the representative of 
some village chief, or of some head of a family, who was 
sending the rubber collected by his people to the nearest 
market. 

The carriers we met were probably bound for Coomassie, 
where they dispose of their rubber to the European or 
native trading firms, receiving from Is. 6d. to 2s. a pound 
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according to the quality of the rubber and the prices ruling 
in the rubber market at the time. 

I mentioned in a previous chapter how a great and valuable 
industry was being slowly developed in the Gold Coast and 
Ashanti by the introduction of Para rubber. In a large 
botanical garden at Coomassie over 100,000 plants were 
being reared for future distribution among the natives—a 





RUBBER AND COCOA BROUGHT INTO COOMASSIE 


large number, in fact, had already been given out, arid 
plantations of these were springing up around many of the 
villages. 

The time was not yet ripe, however, for obtaining rubber 
from the source mentioned: what we met on the road 
came from rubber trees indigenous to the country.* These 
are of several kinds, the commonest being the Ofruntum 
(Funtumia elastica), and grow wild in great profusion in the 
forests. 

From these trees the natives obtain the rubber by a 
simple process. Tying a loop of rope around the tree and 
his body, the rubber-hunter, as he is called, slowly ascends, 
cutting a vertical channel in the trunk as he does so. He 
then, as he descends, cuts diagonal grooves, slanting down- 


* The value of rubber, obtained from indigenous trees and vines, ex- 
ported in 1907 was '£333,000. Over 64,000 Para plants were distributed 


from Coomassie among the Ashantis in 1907. 
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wards to the main channel. The juice of the tree slowly 
oozes out of the trunk into the side grooves and runs down 
them into the main channel, at the foot of which it runs 
into a spout made of a large leaf and therce into a native 
pot. The subsequent | 
treatment of the juice 
varies, but the commonest 
method is to empty it into 
holes dug in the ground 
where it thickens into a 
soft lump and is ready for 
export. 

Besides the Ofruntum 
and several other trees 
Pietcewite .two’or three 
varieties of vines from 
which rubber of varying 
quality is obtained. The 
vines are pulled down 
from the trees, cut into 
lengths, grooved, and 
drained into pots. 

We camped on _ the 
bank of the Prah that 
last night in Ashanti, and 
crossing it the next morn- 
ing, entered Kwahu. Although only eight miles as the 
crow flies from its source, the river bed was about forty 
feet wide and ten feet deep, with steep banks scarred by 
the rush of many floods, for it drained a wide area of big 
hills. At the time we crossed, the water was very low and 
the ford practicable. 

Close to the ford the Prah was spanned by a narrow 
slippery tree trunk, the only means of crossirg the river 
during the rains, and when I saw it I was devoutly thankful 
that it was the dry season. 

These tree-bridges, the only form of bridge-construction 
known to the natives, are very trying to the nerves of the 
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average European, especially when the river is wide, the 
banks high, and the water tearing over great jagged rocks 
and between stranded logs and débris twenty or thirty feet 
below, Tackling a bridge of this description is no light 
matter, especially when the muddy feet of many natives 
have converted the surface of the tree-trunk into a slimy, 
slippery “‘ greasy pole.” I have heard of a European—a 
brave soldier, too—who on reaching one of these formidable 
bridges, would wait until the whole of his party had crossed 
and disappeared in the forest beyond. He would rejoin 
them later, having preserved the secret of his system of 
negotiating a bush-bridge, although Mr. Sherlock Holmes 
would probably have made scme important deductions from 
the state of his nether garments. 

The ratives, of course, think nothing of walking over the 
worst bush-bridge ever felled across a river. I have never 
heard of one falling off; and my husband, though he 
experienced many a qualm when he saw his theodolite- 
carrier balancing his delicate load airily on his head, sus- 
pended above a roaring torrent, often crossed the bridges 
in his hammock, preferring to trust to the sure bare feet of 
two boys than to his own hob-nailed boots. 

When bridging a river from 200 to 300 feet in width, 
the natives cut down two or three trees on one bank in such 
a manner that they fall on top of each other, the lower 
trunks supporting those above and keeping them above the 
surface of the water. Trees on the other bank are simul- 
taneously, or afterwards, felled in a similar fashion, the 
two spans of the bridge meeting in a huge entangled mass 
of branches in the centre of the stream. The branches are 
cut away, but even then the point of meeting is sufficiently 
intricate. In some cases, where the river is so wide that 
the trees felled frcm opposite banks will not meet, a middle 
span is introduced by putting several light trunks across 
the gap, their ends finding convenient resting-places among 
the branches. The state these bridges are in by the time 
the flooded river has piled hundreds of tons of logs and 
driftwood against them is indescribable. 
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Immediately after crossing the Prah we passed the three 
huts forming the farm-village of Kwahu-Praso, where our 
carriers had bivouacked during the night. Here I took te my 
hammock, for though it was a deliciously cool Harmattan 
morning, the boys warned us that soon the “ road live for 
plenty bad” and “hill live big too much.’ We knew, as a 
matter of fact, that we had some hills to climb that day, 
but we never expected what we did have to go up, and 
before the end of the march I was thankful I had spared 
myself when I could. 

A quarter of an hour later I suddenly discovered that 
my helmet was missing: it usually hung on the pole inside 
the hammock. Daniel, whose duty it was to hang it there— 
every hammock-boy was responsible for one or two of the 
loose articles of our kit, such as books, umbrellas, cushions— 
was struck with consternation and dashed back along the 
path to findit. About two hours later, when we were trying 
to talk to the Queen-Mother of Akwaseho, a small, withered, 
old woman, the mother of the infant chief and the practical 
ruler of the town, Daniel caught us up and explained breath- 
lessly that he had found the helmet. 

In his words, James helping him out when his English 
failed “‘I see some woman got lump on back and no be 
piccan (picaninny) and I ask her that she must give him the 
helmet and she say that she no got it, and afterwards she 
say must pay her four shillings before she return the helmet. 
We meet chief going to some place and return back to village 
with chief and then I pull it cloth off back and take it by 
force and woman shout me to give it back, but I no give 
and come quick time.”’ He evidently had, tudging by his 
breathless condition. 

During our six-mile march from the Prah to Akwaseho 
we did not pass through a single village, though several 
farm-hamlets lay a short distance from the path, which 
climbed up and down a perfect switchback succession of 
low undulations. For the last two miles our track lay in 
the valley of the Prah and I got some idea of the pleasant 
swamp it must be in rains from the long stretches of “ cor- 
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duroy road,” the path for two or three hundred yards at a 
time being paved with short logs laid across it touching 
each other. In several places the swamp was even then so 
bad that we had to walk on the trunks of trees felled so as 
to lie along the path. 

One of these trunks so impressed us by its length that we 
measured it and found it to be 239 feet long. The top had 





‘‘ONE OF THESE TRUNKS SO IMPRESSED US BY ITS LENGTH ”’ 


been broken off in its fall and had been cleared away, so 
there was no means of determining the original height of 
the tree. Oncomparing it, however, with others still stand- 
ing, and noting the relative proportions of their top-hamper 
and trunks, we came to the conclusion that the fallen giant 
must have been at least 270 feet high. 

As we emerged from the shadows of the forest path into 
the very large clearing in which Akwaseho lay, I uttered 
an exclamation of delight. For there, in front of us, and 
to the right and left, rose great mountains, seeming, after 
the confinement of the bush, to cut into the very sky, their 
summits crowned with a ragged fringe of forest, their sides— 
where they were not sheer precipices—broken up into ragged 
patches of foliage, solid rock, and mighty boulders. 
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The suddenness of the sight, after that first exclamation, 
deprived me of speech. The great hills were so close and 
stood up in such vivid relief against the blue-grey Harmat- 
tan sky ; we had been plodding along through the dense 
forest in complete ignorance of their close presence and had 
come on them so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that they 
literally seemed to hit me in the eye. 

After all, they were not so very tall, only about 1200 feet 
above us, the general level of the country we were passing 
through being about 800 feet and Akwaseho itself 1000 feet 
above the sea—but they seemed gigantic. 

The long, narrow-backed hill on our left was Bosum-Prah 
Bepo, the solid forest-clad slopes in front belonged to Obo 
Bepo, and the precipice on the right was Akwaseho Bepo, 
all part of the Kwahu Mountains—the Highlands of the 
Gold Coast. 

The Kwahu Mountains have at one time or another been 
called a range, a plateau, or a tableland, but none of these 
definitions is correct—the top is too wide to suit the first 
name, too broken up by hills and valleys to suit the other 
two. After a day or two’s experience of their varied nature 
we christened them the Highlands of the Gold Coast, or 
the Kwahu Highlands. The name fits them. 

The Highlands cover an area of about 150 square miles. 
On the north and east they fall gently away to the Afram 
plains ; on the south-east they run into the Kwahu-Begoro 
Range, but on the south and west they terminate abruptly 
in a very peculiar formation. From a point about four 
miles north of Akwaseho a sheer wall of rock runs for over 
fifty miles in a south-easterly direction, forming the southern 
and south-western faces of the Highlands, the Kwahu- 
Begoro Range, and the Obedang Hills. The Highlands 
fall gently to the upper edge of this wall, for two or three 
hundred feet, drop vertically down it for another four or 
five hundred feet, and then slope gently away to the general 
level of the country to the south—that is to say from 600 
to 800 feet above the sea. The long, high wall is composed 
_ of sandstone, basalt, gneiss and granite, and is practically 
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continuous except for one or two breaks in it between Osino 
and Begoro. At present it seems to constitute an insur- 
mountable obstacle to a railway advancing from the south, 
though a more careful survey may disclose the existence 
of a practical opening in the scarp. 

It was only ten o’clock and the hills in front held out such 
promise of cool, fresh air on top that we determined to scale 
them before having tiffin. At first the path meandered 
gently up and down the lower slopes, which ran from the 
foot of a rocky precipice which we could see through the 
trees on our right. But we gradually rose all the time, 
rocky mountain streams crossed the path, and the under- 
growth grew thinner and thinner. Presently we began to 
meet enormous boulders and short, steep slopes, the path 
climbing up rough steps cut in the rocky surface of the 
latter. The hammock-boys carried me safely over the 
first of these obstacles with many grunts and groans—but 
our progress became so slow that I got out and walked—or, 
rather, climbed. 

The path soon became very rough, its surface torn by the 
passage of numerous mountain brooks and strewn with 
rocks and boulders. Occasionally we.were compelled to 
use our hands, as the track, clinging to the side of the preci- 
pice, gave spasmodic leaps upwards. I wondered how on 
earth our carriers were getting on. Now and then I caught 
glimpses of them through the trees, struggling along with 
their loads, sometimes right above our heads as the path 
zigzagged its tortuous course up the mountain. All the 
way up farms were laid out, and mammies were clambering 
up and down, stick in hand, baby on back, and huge load 
on head, balancing themselves in the most wonderful way 
on the precipitous path. The last mountain I had climbed 
was in Switzerland and was considerably bigger than 
Akwaseho Bepo, but there was also a considerable difference 
in the temperature. We had under-rated the time we 
should take to get up and midday came before we reached 
the top. Phew! it was hot. The trees cast a welcome 
shade, but I was simply streaming, and at the first of our 
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numerous resting-places took off my collar, opened my 
flannel shirt and pulled my hair tightly back off my temples 
—altogether presenting a pretty disreputable figure in my 
efforts to get cool. 

But there were recompenses. At every resting-place the 
air felt cooler and more rarefied, and the view was wider 
and more picturesque. As I sat on a boulder, panting with 
my exertions, at one point about 500 feet up, my husband 
pointed out a dark valley below, among the tall trees of 
which a score of little mountain streams, some of which we 
had crossed, joined together and formed the sacred Prah 
river. Across the valley rose the rock-scarred precipitous 
Bosum-Prah Bepo, its slopes strewn with fallen timber and 
jagged boulders, its sky-line broken by tall trees hanging 
over the steep-scarped sides—the whole hill looking wild 
and forbidding as it guarded the great native Bosum in the 
forest depths below. 

I had often noticed the way in which our men helped each 
other with their work, and several incidents in that stiff 
climb gave me convincing proof of the kind-hearted nature 
of the natives. Several of the carriers were old men, or 
were suffering from damaged feet, and found great difficulty 
in getting up the hill. Without any orders from us. our 
hammock-boys would seize their loads and carry them up 
a hundred feet or so, or would help them over steep places. 
One instance of this kindness particularly impressed me. 
A carrier rejoicing in the name of Moses—a very willing 
little native—had a very bad foot, and we caught him up 
limping painfully along the stony path under a very heavy 
load. Without a word, Daniel lifted the load from the 
little man’s head and carried it to the top of the hill—a stiff 
climb of over 600 feet. 

At last we reached the summit, where we found our 
carriers sitting or lying about by their loads, very glad at 
finishing their climb. So were we. It was not a bad 
performance, 1100 feet of steep, rocky path with the tem- 
perature at 87° in the shade and 114° in the sun. 

Looking back over the country we had come through 
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‘“ THE TOP OF THE GREAT FOREST ROLLED AWAY-.FOR MILES IN LONG, LOW UNDULATIONS LIKE THE WAVES OF A GREAT SEA” 


that morning, the view 
was beautiful. The top 
of the great forest rolled 
away for miles and miles 
in long, low undulations 
like the waves of a great 
sea. Here and there the 
end of a tall, white tree- 
trunk with its crown of 
spreading branches thrust 
itself above the surface : 
otherwise nothing broke 
the wide expanse of foli- 
age. The greyish-brown 
haze of the Harmattan 
enveloped the whole scene 
in fascinating oriental 
fashion, and the sun 
looked pale and sharply 
defined as he glared 
through the sand-laden 
atmosphere. 

Presently we moved 
along and our surround- 
ings became more and 
more delightful. As my 
eyes took in the open 
rolling country covered 
with farms, patches of 
low bushes, scattered 
trees, and tracts opera 
elephant-grass, I felt the 
relief of being in the open 
air once more, out of that 
interminable, gloomy 
forest we had left behind. 
A puff of wind with a 
suspicion of cold in it 
struck my face, and I 
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stretched my arms and took a deep breath in the joy of 
feeling free again and not imprisoned by the black walls 
of trees and vines and jungle which had surrounded us for 
the last three weeks. 

Besides numerous yam and plantain farms, we passed 
through many large cocoa groves and several cotton plant- 
tions. Nowhere, however, could I see any farm compounds 
or small villages, for the Kwahus, unlike the Ashantis and 
the more southern tribes of the Colony, seem to prefer living 
in large towns. We soon came to the first of these. The 
road, now smooth and wide enough for the two hammocks 
to move abreast, rose and fell as it crossed the rolling country, 
skirted the sides of low hills, and presently climbed to the 
top of a small ridge, from which we obtained a fine view of 
a savannah-like plain surrounded by high ground dotted 
with plantations. On the edge of this plain and directly 
below us, with the rounded top of Obo Bepo rising 300 feet 
above it, lay the finest native town I had seen so far in West 
Africa—Tsuinederase. 

The main street was 200 feet wide, nearly three-quarters 
of a mile long and perfectly straight, with young trees 
planted at regular intervals down the centre and carefully 
railed in to prevent the sheep from gnawing the trunks. 
The houses and compounds were arranged symmetrically 
down the sides of this fine, broad thoroughfare and were 
surrounded by neat fences enclosing several paw-paw and 
banana trees. The majority of the roofs were made of 
wooden tiles instead of the usual untidy palm-leaf thatch. 
Broad, airy spaces had been left between the houses, and 
the shallow ditches had been ingeniously adapted to the 
gentle slope on which the town lay to carry off the rain 
water. 

It was far and away the best laid-out and most sanitary 
place I had seen, excepting the more modern parts of such 
towns as Accra and Cape Coast, though it could have given 
either of them points in spacing and ventilation. It was 
quite new, the inhabitants having moved there from their 
old town, a ramshackle, tumble-down, rabbit-warren of a 
place which we passed soon afterwards, as the latter was too 
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close to Obo, with the people of which the Tsuinederaseans 
did not agree. 7 

A mile further along we entered the antithesis of Tsuine- 
derase—Obo, the Queen of rabbit-warrens. Imagine an 
area of less than a quarter of a square mile crammed with 
over 1200 rotten-thatched, irregular-shaped mud-huts and 
compounds, built here, there, and everywhere, with no 
attempt at order, and intersected by narrow, winding 
passages dignified by the name of streets—and you have 
Obo—a town of over gooo inhabitants. 

Outside the town we were met by the chief men, accom- 
panied by the Chief’s empty hammock, sword-bearers, drums 
and umbrella. The principal linguist explained that the 
Chief, Kwamin Atwi, although very anxious to meet us 
himself, was too ill to leave his house. He had therefore 
sent his people to welcome us and to tell us that a place was 
being prepared for our tiffin in one of the courts of the 
palace. 

As we entered the town, the sword-bearers walking on 
each side of our hammocks with barbaric-looking wrought- 
iron swords, with heavy gold handles, on their arms, we 
were almost deatened by a tremendous shouting, firing of 
guns, and blowing of horns, for a “ funeral custom ”’ was 
being held. 

The whole town was in an uproar and the streets were 
thronged by dense crowds of natives, dancing, shouting, 
throwing their arms about, and generally working them- 
selves into a frenzy of excitement. Gin and palm-wine 
were assisting in the attainment of this happy state, though 
their help was by no means essential, for the native is quite 
capable of obtaining the same result by merely dancing and 
singing himself into it. 

We threaded the narrow, winding streets through this 
mad throng and arrived at the wide, wooden doors of the 
palace, which opened to receive us and closed immediately 
we had passed through, shutting out some of the din of the 
funeral custom. 

It was good to sit down to tiffin—breakfast at six and 
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lunch at 1.30 with a stiff climb in between, creates a useful 
appetite. 

Kwamin Atwi’s palace was the first completed specimen 
of its kind that I had seen. It was of far more complicated 
design than the one we had occupied at Bompata, court- 
yard leading out of 
courtyard in the most 
bewildering way, with 
a perfect maze of side 
passages and com- 
pounds occupied by 
the chief’s wives and 
their families and his 
domestic slaves. 

The buildings in the 
Dilveemewere of, the 
Histdl type but of 
rather more ornate 
Gesione Except for a 
short length of wall at 
each end, the side 
next to the courtyard 
of each house was left 
open, the raised floor 
leading out of it being 
carried forward a few feet and the wooden, tiled roof pro- 
longed to form a shady verandah. 

The floor was of the usual polished, red clay, with which 
the lower portions of the walls and the solid square pillars 
supporting the roof were also coated, the upper portions 
turning to a deep, grey colour. This gave the walls and 
pillars a pleasing appearance, as if decorated with a broad, 
red dado. They were further ornamented with artistic 
designs, evidently executed freehand, some merely cut into 
the surface but others moulded in deep relief. The edges 
of the mouldings were rounded and the whole ornament 
well polished, producing a most attractive effect. 

In addition to these decorations the tops of the pillars 
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were joined by a thick bold fretwork of clay, and windows 
filled with clay lattice-work were cut in the end walls and 
in the short pieces of front wall. These fretwork designs 
were in some cases polished red, but in others were left in 
the rough grey of the upper walls. 

The whole system of ornamentation was very effective 
and was strongly suggestive of Arabic work, the designs 
consisting mainly of squares, circles, triangles, spirals, and 
lozenges, though here and there we came across crude 
representations of men, animals, fish, and trees. 

My husband went in to see the Chief and found him 
stretched on a mat in a house in the inner courtyard. He 
was very ill, worn to skin and bone, and only just strong 
enough to raise himself on one elbow. 

After a short rest we started on the last stage of our 
journey. The crowd of natives filling the streets was 
thicker and more excited than ever, but drew back as we 
approached, leaving us a lane to pass through. The people 
near me screamed with delight when I jumped at the 
unexpected firing of a gun, and were more delighted still 
when I joined with them in the laugh against myself—a 
weird frame of mind for people out for a funeral. 

After the noise, dust, and heat of Obo it was a relief to 
get into the country again. Our path climbed up and 
down several short, sharp, razor-backed ridges, between 
farms, ten-foot walls of tall elephant-grass, and scattered 
trees. We entered Aduamoa, a town of about 2000 inhabi- 
tants, amid the beating of drums, and held a short palaver 
with the chief, a very young man with a dissatisfied look, 
but, I believe, a good ruler. 

At the beginning and end of the town I noticed a fetish 
erection of a kind very common in Kwahu. A large spheri- 
cal mound of clay had been made on a clay platform, both 
carefully whitewashed, and the surrounding ground swept 
clean. On the top of the mound was a bowl of plantains 
or some other form of gift to the local fetish, the whole being 
covered with an open-sided palm-roofed shed, something 
like a summer-house. 
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Aduamoa was surrounded by a circle of hills from one to 
three miles distant, broken only by one opening through 
which the little Subire river, draining the north-western 
slopes of the Highlands, flowed to join the Afram. A little 
over a mile to the north we could see Boente Bepo, the hill 
on which Abetife, our destination, stood, so we started off 
gaily to finish the day’s march. 

We had, however, already descended 500 feet since leaving 
Obo, and by the time we reached a little stream called the 
Abuom at the foot of Boente Bepo, we had gone down 
another hundred, and the hill rose, steep and rugged-faced, 
500 feet above us. 

It was half-past four by now. Our carriers were exhausted 
by the long and trying march, we ourselves were not feeling 
too fresh, and had just such another rocky, steep-sided hill 
to tackle as we had climbed that morning, though only half 
the height. 

We got through it somehow, but by the time we reached 
the summit, our hands and knees gave evidence of the 
steepness of parts of the path. The top of the hill was 
heavily wooded but the undergrowth was thin, and once 
more we plunged into the gloom of the forest, accentuated 
by the fast-falling shadows of the evening. 

A few minutes later in the gathering gloom we ran into 
Kwamin Adu, the Chief of Abetife, his attendants and 
drummers. Greetings were curtailed for it was getting dark, 
and turning our faces towards the town we hurried along 
the road, the drums waking echoes from the dark forest 
and the flames from several torches casting a weird, lurid 
glow on the trees, the forms of my husband and the Chief 
striding in front, the natives pattering behind with their 
bare feet, and the carriers swinging along in fine style in 
spite of their long day. 

A large crowd of natives had gathered at the edge of the 
town to see us arrive, and amongst them it looked strange 
to see a White Man in uniform, Mr. Francis Crowther, the 
Commissioner of Kwahu and Eastern Akim, who had come 
here especially to meet us. 
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We took possession of a native compound on the outskirts 
of the town for that night. It was dark by the time we 
arrived ; we had hammocked and walked over eighteen 
miles, and had climbed an aggregate of 2800 feet and de- 
scended 1600 feet of rough mountain path, so I was pretty 
glad to crawl out of my hammock and tumble into a com- 
fortable long chair which the boys had ready for me. A 
‘“ baby-bottle ’’ of champagne and a hot bath brought me 
up to the scratch for dinner, but I think that my little camp 
bed that night was the most welcome spot I ever struck. 
In fact, as I heard Daniel remark to James, ‘‘ Dem missus 
lib for tire too much.” 


Cinvaesiissing DDC 


ATeABE PIRE 


The Afram Plains—The Gold Coast Elephant—A Bush Camp— 

The Abene Stool—A Boundary Palaver with the Kwahus—A 

Bush Dinner—Abetife Market—Cowries—Kola—Aggri Beads— 

More Star Shooting—A Runner—Tom-Toms—tThe Native and 
Justice 


ABETIFE was another rabbit-warren of a place, though not 
quite so bad as Obo, for it possessed a good, broad main 
street containing some particularly fine gnarled and twisted 
shade trees. 

It lay on the gentle eastern slopes of Boente Bepo, 2100 
feet above the sea, and contained about 6000 people. Half 
a mile away, across a shallow valley, rose another hill on 
which the Basel Mission and a “ Christian Town” of 400 
inhabitants were built. 

Standing on that hill and looking towards the north, 
we could, on a clear day, obtain an uninterrupted view of 
over sixty miles of the wide, rolling Afram plains, covered 
with elephant-grass and broken only by occasional patches 
of palms and the narrow belts of scrub which lined the water- 
courses 

What use these plains are to man has yet to be proved. 
Except for the Afram river, about twelve miles from us, and 
a few scattered villages inhabited by fisher-folk on its banks, 
the plains are practically uninhabited and are waterless for 
eight months in the year, though flooded, turbulent streams 
Pureuoethe country in‘the “rains”’. Here and ‘there the 
natives have built camps of a few roughly constructed huts 
which they occupy during the time they are employed in 


collecting the crops of shea-butter nuts and an inferior kind 
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of hemp which grow sparsely in this otherwise unproductive 
and deserted region. 

There is a certain amount of animal life though, and 
elephants, leopards, and antelopes are to be found in increas- 
ing numbers the further north one goes. There were 
numerous signs of the nearness of the elephant country to 
be found in Abetife, 
where it was a com- 
mon sight to see big 
skulls being used as 
seats outside the 
houses. 

The local hunters 
make periodical trips 
to the plains in search 
of sport, and their re- 
turn with the spoil is 
the signal for general 
rejoicing. eligaeiomee 
difficult matter to 
kill an elephant with 
a Dane gun,.so the 
hunters generally try to lame him by shooting him in the 
knee, afterwards following him up hour by hour until he is 
unable to go any further. Then they finish him off and 
take his tusks, tail, and as much flesh as they can carry 
away with them. On their return to the town, the tail 
and one tusk are given to the chief, and a big “ elephant 
palaver”’ is held, at which, with tom-toms beating and 
people yelling, the hunters portray in dance and song all 
the different movements and incidents of the chase, an 
entertainment which lasts all day. I lived in hope that 
an elephant would be killed during our stay in Abetife 
but was doomed to disappointment. 

. An elephant standing under a palm-tree is the accepted 
crest of the Cold Coast. I thought this rather absurd, as he 
is only to be found in that narrow strip of the Colony which 
lies in the Afram Plains, until I found the following in 
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Bosman: “In the year 1700 in December at six in the 
morning an elephant came here to Elmina, walking easily 
along the shore,” &c. &c. Why the elephants have migrated 
northwards when they were so plentiful in the Colony in 
Bosman’s day, and when the last one was seen in the 
forest country, I have been unable to discover. Bos- 
man, by the way, must have heard somewhat exag- 
gerated tales of the height of the Indian elephant, for he 
describes the West African variety as being “‘a beast of 
12 to 13 foot high, and consequently much less than those 
in East India.” 

We spent four delightful weeks at Abetife. The Har- 
mattan blew with varying force the whole time and made 
the place very cool, though for about three hours in the 
middle of the day it was intensely hot. But it was a dry, 
scorching heat, and a relief after the damp, hot atmosphere 
in which we had been living.. As a rule the temperature 
at night was between 70° and 75°, and in the day between 
75° and 85°, in the shade, the maximum occurring between 
one o’clock and half-past two in the afternoon. In the sun 
it was from 20° to 40° higher. Some days were positively 
cold: here is a record of one of them, the thermometer 
(Fahrenheit) hanging in the shade of the verandah, exposed 
to the breeze. 


6 A.M. 58° 
0.45 63° 
8 A.M. 70° 
Noon 79° 
2 P.M. Bar 
6.30 OOu 
8 P.M. TAy 
IO P.M. 70° 


The last three temperatures look as if there was something 
wrong in the readings, but these were carefully checked as 
the peculiarity was noticed at the time. 

If a railway ever comes in this direction, the itwanu High- 
lands will be the best place in the Colony for a Sanatorium. 

a 
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At present the idea is not feasible for Abetife is five days’ 
march from the coast-line. 

A couple of days after we arrived we discovered a large 
clearing just outside the town, containing two unfinished 
bungalows which the Chief had started to build as a per- 
manent residence for the Commissioner. The work had 
long been abandoned, the bush was several feet high on the 
ground, and the houses were over-run with creepers. The 
place, however, gave us an idea, and we told the boys to 
clear it for our residence, as we felt confined and stuffy in 
our native compound, clean as it was. 

When we entered the clearing the next day I was amazed 
at the transformation scene. The boys had cut down and 
carried away all the bush, leaving a high hedge-lke belt 
of it at the feet of the tall trees surrounding the clearing. 
This hedge, together with a few croton shrubs, some small, 
slender saplings, two or three orange trees, and a rough, 
wooden gate, gave the enclosure the appearance of a charm- 
ing garden cut out of the forest. 

The two huts were rather an eye-sore, and at first we 
thought of putting up the tents, so hopeless did it seem to 
make anything out of them. The first was of mud, with a 
room in the middle with a large doorway and two rooms 
leading out of it, one on each side, and each with a large 
window-opening in front. The other hut was at right 
angles to the first and consisted of a framework of wood 
only—it was in absolutely the first stage of native con- 
struction. 

In less than three hours those buildings were transformed. 
One of the tents was thrown over the roof of the mud-hut, 
waterproof sheets laid down for carpets, cunning blinds 
made of plaited palm-leaves hung over the windows, and a 
large movable door made of split palm-stems. The end 
rooms were converted into bed and dressing rooms, and the 
middle one into an office, with maps on the walls, and books, 
instruments, and typewriter on the tables. 

But the framework building was transformed into the 
most picturesque house I have ever seen. A dozen boys 
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dashed off with matchets and returned loaded with palm- 
branches, with which they rapidly covered the roof and 
walls, ornamented the pillars, and divided the building into 
a dining-room and pantry. The former was left open in 
front and had several windows so that it made a delightfully 





‘“a CLEAN, NEAT, COMFORTABLE CAMP’”’ 


cool and airy room, and in the pantry James and the 
“chop” boxes were installed. 

The effect of the graceful, green palm-branches was quite 
charming, and the rapidity with which that entangled 
wilderness of clearing had been converted into a clean, 
neat, comfortable camp spoke well for the contented state 
of our boys. They seemed to look on the whole thing as a 
huge jest, and laughed, skipped, and shouted while they 
were working, though if any one stood idle for a moment, 
half a dozen of them turned on him with sticks and drove 
him to do something amid yells of delight from the others. 

We appreciated our change of quarters as we sat in the 
open just before sunset that evening. The air was full of 
the fragrant smell of the orange blossoms on the trees 
behind the huts; the subdued sound oi voices and the 
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beating of fufu sticks in the human hive beyond the trees 
fell gently on our ears, and a cool breeze just stirred the 
leaves. As darkness stole quietly over the scene the lurid 
light of the camp fire lit up the edge of the forest and the 
stars came flashing one by one into the heavens. It was 
very peaceful and restful—West Africa, in fact, quite’ at 
her best. 

Kwasi Akuamoa IV., the Omanhin of Kwahu, arrived at 
Abetife soon after we did, from his residence at Abene, to 
take part in the Boundary Palaver, to which Mr. Crowther 
had called in the chiefs of all the important towns. The 
Omanhin, a little man wearing an elaborate native cloth, 
came to call on us officially. Unlike most natives he shook 
hands with a firm grip, a habit which I fancy he contracted 
at Cape Coast, where he had resided for some years owing 
to some political trouble. He had recently been put on the 
stool of Kwahu by the Government, an unusual action into 
the reason of which it is not necessary to enter here, and was 
undergoing his year’s probation before being confirmed in 
his appointment, a position which, I fancy, was rather 
trying. 

I was intensely interested in his black stool, which was 
carried behind him. It was the hereditary stool of state, 
and was black with the blood of years of human sacrifice, 
for on the instalment of the old-time kings, it was always 
washed in the blood of many victims. 

The stool was mounted with silver bells, which jingled as 
it was carried along, and was carefully wrapped in cloths 
to conceal it from public gaze on all except great occasions. 
To the natives it was a very sacred thing. 

No Omanhin or any other important chief, must move 
without his stool of office. If he is away from it a single 
night, he loses his position and another chief may be elected. 
The stool, therefore, may be said to be the real chief. 

When I learnt that fact I understood how it was that the 
Ashantis were so incensed in 1900 at their “ golden stool” 
being demanded from them, and also how it was that the 
deportation of King Prempeh did not, beyond hurting their 
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pride, prove a very great blow to the people, for the “ golden 
stool ”’ is still hidden in some part of Ashanti. What I did 
not learn was—what would have happened if Akuamoa 
had chosen to leave his stool at Abene when he came here ? 

Up to now all the palavers I had witnessed had taken 
place under palaver-trees in the open air: the Boundary 
Palaver was the first I saw held in a native courthouse. 
This consisted of a rectangular courtyard about 60 feet long 
by 40 wide, surrounded by a continuous verandah, the 
tiled-roof supported by massive pillars, and the floor raised 
about four feet above the ground, to which it descended 
in steps. The colour and general ornamentation with 
mouldings and fretwork were of the same description as 
those at Obo. | 

When we entered with Mr. Crowther we found three sides 
of the court filled with chiefs and their retinues, all arranged 
in strict order of precedence. We took our seats in the 
fourth verandah, maps and note-books on a table in front, 
the Commissioner’s hammock-boys in their very distinctive 
uniforms (yellow breeches, blue jerseys, and red cummer- 
bunds) behind us, and four very smart khaki-clad policemen 
with fixed bayonets at the four corners of the courtyard. 
The doorway was crowded with spectators but none were 
allowed inside. A small boy, however, squeezed past the 
sentry unnoticed and sat on one of the steps at the side of 
the courtyard to see the fun. He was soon afterwards 
joined by a perfect mite of a child who sat on the ground 
between his knees. Presently, getting rather bored with 
the proceedings, the boy instituted a hunt in his tiny com- 
panion’s woolly head. It was not a pretty sight, but it was 
one that could be seen half a dozen times an hour in any 
village. | 

There had been a funeral custom at Abene the day before, 
and some of the men who attended the palaver were still 
a little affected by the palm-wine with which they had 
celebrated the occasion. One chief, who came into court 
late and was carried on the back of another man, was 
particularly obstreperous, but was finally shut up by his 
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companions, who evidently thought he was exceeding the 
limit of etiquette. 

During the inquiry, into the details of which it would 
only weary the reader for me to enter, some of the witnesses 
descended into the courtyard and drew a rough map on the 
ground with a stick, giving their ideas of the situation of 
the various places mentioned in their evidence in connection 
with the Ashanti Boundary. As they did so the others 
leant forward and watched them with breathless interest, 
following every movement and grunting their approval. 
The Omanhin’s criers, who wore black monkey-skin caps 
mounted in front with a square, gold plaque, and fitting 
tightly to their shaven heads, kept up an unending “ Tee- 
ya! -Tee-ya!’’ sometimes varied by ~Tu-o! Lu-o! = 
and got so dry from their efforts that they had to pour 
several calabashes of water down their throats. 

I noticed that the Kwahus were far more excitable than 
the Ashantis were at the Bompata Palaver. A great deal 
of patience was required to bring them to the point, as they 
continually wandered off into little arguments which had 
nothing to do with the Ashanti Boundary. Apparently, 
there were several cases of land dispute among them, which 
the word boundary had aroused in their minds, and they 
were taking this opportunity of airing their views publicly. 
Matters occasionally got so bad that the police had to be 
told to keep order, but we did not get on satisfactorily with 
the subject of the palaver until one of the elders, who seemed 
to possess a rooted objection to sitting still or remaining 
quiet for more than two minutes at a time, was politely but 
firmly ejected into another courtyard. 

Mr. Fox arrived at Abetife a week later, having climbed 
the Highlands at a point several miles from where we had, 
and found the same vertical wall of rock and stiff ascent. 
The night before he and Mr. Crowther left we gave them a 
dinner, the best we could get, and considering where we 
were, not so bad. James wrote out the menu, and, lest 
there be any suspicion that I have “cooked” it in 
copying it, I may add that he obtained the spelling of 
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some of the words from the tin out of which the comes- 
tibles came. 
Here it is. 
ABOTIFFY 
Jan. 9, 1906. 


Herring a la Sardine. 
Chicken cotolets. 
Beef stak and kidles Puding. 
Boil Yam, fry plantans, 
and 
Jerusalem Artichokes. 
Chocolat Shap. 
Devils for horsebak. 
Cofee. Orange. Pawpaw. Banana. 


We were very proud of the large dining-table which the 
boys had made out of split palm-stems, lashed together 
with tie-tie. Unfortunately at the beginning of the dinner 
something went wrong with one of the legs, the top of the 
table suddenly acquired a sharp slope, and one of our guests 
found himself sitting in a chairful of hot soup. Soon after 
he returned, the room was invaded by a cloud of flying ants, 
who, dropping their wings, began to crawl over everything 
and everybody. We moved the light which attracted them 
to the furthest corner of the room, had the table swept of 
the pests, and ate a couple of courses in semi-darkness, by 
the end of which the enemy had disappeared, and, except 
for momentary attentions from large flying bugs, moths, and 
one bat, we enjoyed our dinner in peace. 

As my husband was usually occupied during the day in 
making a survey of the Highlands, time would have fallen 
rather heavily on my hands had not Abetife possessed so 
many sights of interest. 

The chief of these was the weekly market, held every 
Thursday in the main street, and to which I was escorted by 
our “ cookie.” I was rather amused to notice that he had 
brought the cook’s-mate with him to carry his purchases ; 
he was far too grand to do so himself, though I cannot say 
that he looked it, in his torn khaki breeches, unbuttoned 
at the knee and falling loosely down his bare calves. 

The main street was humming with life. Down the centre 
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and along each side were rows of mammies and a few men, 
sitting on the ground with their goods spread out in front 
of them and bowls of cowries—which they use instead of 
money—beside them. As about 2000 cowries went to the 
shilling one would have had to carry several bushels if one 
had contemplated making extensive purchases. The natives 
however, only used 
them for small trans- 
actions, not having 
acquired much con- 
fidence in copper 
yet, and accepted 
our sil VegieCgmatees 
packets of gold dust, 
or payment in kind, 
when large sums 
wete Involves 
Among the vendors 
moved a large and 
miscellaneous collec- 
tion of natives, some 
examining the vari- 
| ous wares; others 
counting out cowrles, or squatting on the ground as 
they drove exciting bargains with the owners of coveted 
articles. 

A large number of mammies, all talking at once in high 
voices with the prerogative of their sex, were selling long 
skewers of small, dried fish which were objectionable to 
more than the eye. A certain amount of these fish had 
come from the Afram, but the majority had been brought 
from the Coast. They were evidently extremely popular 
with the natives and fetched high prices. I noticed here, 
as in the case of those dealing in other goods, that the fish- 
sellers frequently exchanged their wares for those of other 
merchants. 

Two other articles were also in great demand and fetched 
comparatively high prices on account of the distant districts 
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from which they had been brought. The first was a coarse 
kind of salt, gathered during the dry season from the great 
lagoons lying along the seashore between Accra and the 
German Boundary. A very large amount of this is trans- 
ported in canoes up the Volta to the Northern Territories, 
where it is very highly prized by the Mahommedan popula- 
tion. The other popular product was native tobacco in 
long, dried leaves, most of which came from Salaga in the 
north, though a fair amount was being grown locally. 

A brisk trade was also going on in ground nuts, Indian 
corn, kola nuts, imported locks and keys, silver chains, nails, 
reels of cotton, and native medicines. 

The ground nuts are used for making soup—of a rich, 
thick kind in great demand, especially by Europeans for 
Sunday lunches—and in preparing other forms of food. 
They contain a large amount of oil, of which there is a big 
annual export to Europe, where it is used in the manu- 
facture of soap, olive-oil, and the finer sorts of machine-oil. 

The kola nuts interested me greatly as I had heard wonder- 
ful tales of their sustaining power. That kola possesses 
this power is denied by several authorities, but there can be 
no doubt that the caffeine and theobromine in its com- 
position give it great nerve stimulating properties. I 
noticed that the Haussas among our carriers and—though 
it is not very largely used by the southern tribes—several 
of the hammock-boys kept pieces of nut in their mouths 
and sucked them constantly during the latter stages of a 
day’s march. On irquiry I found that this sucking of the 
kola nut kept hunger and thirst at bay, and was further 
told that “‘some man live for month with no ‘chop’ and 
walk plenty if kola live for mouth ’”—which was certainly 
an exaggeration, but showed that the natives recognised 
valuable properties in the nut. 

As long as 400 years ago there was a considerable export 
of guru—as the Haussas call kola—from Ashanti along the 
great caravan routes to the north. Nowadays there is a 
greater demand than ever for it among the people of the 
Hinterland of the whole of the West Coast of Africa, especially 
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the Mahommedans, and as its growth is almost entirely 
confined to Ashanti and Akim it forms a very valuable 
product. Enormous bales of it are shipped weekly from 
the coast towns to Lagos, whence it travels to Northern 
Nigeria, and heavily laden caravans are constantly leaving 
Coomassie for the Northern Territories, the Haussa country, 
and even Timbuktu and beyond. The Haussa merchants 
who come to Coomas- ° 
sie take bundles of 
nuts in exchange for. 
ponies, cattle, leather 
goods, and metal 
work. 

The  kolay)byaeene 
way, 1s a small nut 
about the (size gotuea 
chestnut and grows 
on trees about 40 feet 
high. These trees are 
indigenous to the 
country and. bear two 
crops a year, about 
May and November. As there are no signs of any fall- 
ing off in the demand for kola, there is no reason to doubt 
that further and extensive systematic cultivation of the 
tree would yield considerable profit. 

Walking past all these attractive native products I 
received a severe shock, for there, hanging on a line, was a 
motley collection of European clothes—caps, coats, and 
trousers. The pyjama-clad Accra who was selling these 
horrible things had also brought several rolls of Manchester 
cloth which he was disposing of by the piece. An enter- 
prising native from the “Christian quarter” of Abetife 
had established himself close by with a sewing machine, 
and was making up purchasers’ goods, charging threepence 
for a handkerchief, and sixpence for a coat or breeches. 
These rather disproportionate prices give some idea of the 
cut of the clothes with which some of the natives made 
themselves look like scarecrows. 
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Further along were a number of native cloths of different 
sizes, costing from ten shillings to ten pounds each. Some 
of these were very beautiful, being hand-woven with native 
cotton and silk, dyed various colours. They were made in 
strips from four to five inches wide, sewn together, the 
better ones having different coloured bands woven across 
the grain at intervals. They were thick and heavy, and the 
weaving had been very carefully done. 

I have already described these cloths as worn by the 
natives, their quality of course depending on the wealth 
of the individual. Some of those worn by the chiefs would 
make most artistic curtains and table or sofa covers, but 
I suppose the difficulty of getting them to harmonise with 
their surroundings will always limit their export to Europe. 
They are really wonderful when it is considered that they 
are made of native cotton, native silk, native dyes and in 
native huts, with a rough kind of native hand-loom. They 
certainly make the imported Manchester gocds look very 
poor. 

The Haussa merchants as usual looked very picturesque 
in their voluminous robes and wide-brimmed, high-crowned, 
leather-bound hats. The chief men among them wore 
crusader-swords and wrist-daggers, and had numerous 
leather purses and pouches—one containing a copy of the 
Koran—hung from their necks and arms, ornamented with 
long strips of leather. 

There is certainly a very fascinating appearance about 
the crudely artistic articles made by the Haussas out of 
leather. The latter is prepared from the skins of various 
animals and some of the finer sorts are equal to any Morocco 
leather. The colours are “ fast ’’ dyed, the chief being buff, 
a clear bright green, and a rich deep red. Later we bought 
a dozen of the red skins in Accra for 3s. 6d. each—in the 
Northern Territories they can be got for one or two shillings 
—and used them with great success for covering dining- 
room and study chairs and settees. 

Among the piles of “ Birmingham Beads ’’—strings of 
which, as I have already mentioned, are worn by infants 
around their waists as their entire dress—which were exposed 
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for sale at some of the stalls, were many imported imitation 
Agegri beads. Excellent as was the imitation, the natives 
with me detected the fraud at once. I was comparing some 
of them with a bracelet of the genuine beads, which I was 
wearing at the time, when I heard “ cookie”’ sniff. “Live 
for good’ he said, pointing to mv wrist, and then, weighing 
the others in his hand, added “* Them no good.” 

‘“ How you savvy ?”’ I asked. 

‘““T savvy,” he replied, with exactly the same note of 
conviction in his voice which an expert in china, or any other 
object of art, has when his instinct tells him that a thing is 
good. 

There is an atmosphere of mystery about the Aggri beads. 
They are curious-looking, heavy, opaque things, of various 
colours, some plain and others of mosaic work. They are 
of all shapes and sizes, though seldom more than three- 
quarters of an inch long, and each bead is pierced with a 
hole. 

The native belief is that they are found buried in the 
ground and that gold is always found near them. This 
is generally regarded by Europeans as being a mere native 
superstition—‘‘ a Ju Ju idea” I have heard it picturesquely 
but incorrectly termed. But there is more in it than that— 
the explanation is quite simple. In the first place there is 
no trace of Aggri beads ever having been made in West 
Africa: if they ever were made there, the art is certainly 
lost by now. Secondly, there are no traces of a similar art 
in Europe. And thirdly, the natives place a very high 
value on them. Over 200 years ago Bosman writes of “a 
sort of blue Coral, which we call Agrie, and the Negroes 
Acorri, which being moderately large, is so much valued 
that ’tis generally weighed against Gold.” Nowadays one 
does come across Aggri beads worth their weight in gold, 
but these are very rare. 

‘Considering the foregoing facts it is evident that the 
natives of West Africa have always regarded Aggri beads 
as treasure, and as such it is likely that they would be buried 
by their owners alongside their gold in time of war. As 
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fighting was a constant feature in African life in days of old, 
it is probable that many owners never survived to dig up 
their treasure, so that a vast amount of it lay concealed in 
the earth until accidentally exposed by man after many 
years. 

Which all goes to show that the native belief that Aggri 
beads are always dug out of the ground and are found near 
gold has excellent foundations. 

That does not, however, solve the problem of how the 
beads came to West Africa. In the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, we surmise that they were not.made there : 
and as they were of value, they must have been received, 
in exchange for gold or salt or kola, from some foreign 
merchant. Where did he come from? The north, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, by one of the great 
trade-routes. Which country in North Africa, or Europe, 
practised an art which included Aggri beads in its category ? 
Europe >—no trace of it. Morocco? Tunis? Algiers ? 
Egypt ?—one of these was responsible for the Aggri bead. 
When some one has discovered which of these countries was 
the true source, he or she will probably throw some light 
on the ancient history of this corner of the Dark Continent. 

Nowadays it is extremely difficult to obtain genuine 
Aggri beads. The natives of the big towns have, as a rule, 
long ago parted with theirs and substituted imitations for 
them. The women in Sefwi, Ashanti, and Akim still wear 
many, but they are generally looked on as heirlooms, and 
their owners shake their heads vigorously, and probably 
run away, when asked to sell them. I was lucky enough 
to possess a bracelet of them which my husband had collected 
at various unfrequented parts where his work had taken 
him—the two best were bought from a lepress and had to 
be thoroughly disinfected. 

The last things of interest I saw in Abetife market were 
some little figures roughly carved out of wood and for sale 
at threepence each. These were Ju Jus of a rather low 
class, containing some sort of spirit, and were largely used 
as house Fetishes. Sometimes, as I have already mentioned, 
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they are worn under her cloth on her back by an expecting 
mother, and at others placed by her at the end of the village 
so that her child shall be strong. Some quaintly and 
elaborately carved combs 
and spoons completed the 
woodwork stall. I 
bought one of the former 
from its maker—a Chris- 
tian who had jumbled up 
his ideas rather when 
carving it. In the centre 
of the head was a large 
cross with the name of 
the Saviour cut round it. 
On the same side in one 
corner was ‘ Abetife, 
1906’ and in the other 
«Price 3s. SI Spiteman 
the last item I beat him 
down tO . 1S. *Gd@sueaiue 
concluded [I could have 
got it for lessieigraaie 
afterwards offered to cut 
my name around the 
margin without extra 
charge, which offer I 
hastily deciimediae 
the comb was already rather crowded. 

In Abetife the women did not seem to go in for the 
elaborate high coiffure so common on theCoast. Occasionally 
I saw one holding another’s head between her knees, her 
grease-pot handy, twisting the hair into weird little cones 
and balls with a perfect network of partings. One baby 
had a tiny model of a stool hung from the little hair she 
possessed to show that they hoped she had come to stay. 
It was rather a pretty idea. 

We had some wonderfully clear nights in spite of the 
Harmattan, so we soon got through our astronomical work. 
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I shall always remember one little incident attached to 
. the first night’s observations. When we began operations 
we were quite alone, and I sat at my table, my mind 
concentrated on my work, the light from the shaded lamp 
glaring into my eyes off the white paper in front of me and 
throwing the surroundings into inky blackness. I suppose 
I had sat like that for about half an hcur, not a sound break- 
ing the stillness of the night except my husband’s voice, 
monotonously calling the angles from the darkness outside 
the circle of hght on the table. Then the first observation 
was finished and my mind, for the time being, relieved of 
the strain. Involuntarily I leaned back in my chair and 
looked up, only to receive a sudden and paralysing shock, 
for there—shining out of the blackness around us-——were 
hundreds and hundreds of white eyeballs and teeth. While 
we had been absorbed in our work, the natives had quietly 
surrounded us, full of curiosity to see with what kind of 
strange Ju Ju the White Man was “ making Fetish.” 

Some of the Commissioner’s orderlies came up soon 
afterwards, quite voluntarily, to look after us; but we 
found that their efforts in this line, although well meant, 
resulted in such a noise that we had to get rid of them. 
One of these men had his teeth filed into points, so that when 
he laughed his mouth looked like that of a crocodile. He 
said they were like that because it was the custom of his 
country, and talked a curious mixed larguage which hardly 
any of the boys could understand, which was rather useful 
for a policeman. 

In some parts of West Africa these filed teeth indicate 
that their possessors have eaten human flesh. This orderly 
might have come from one of these cannibal tribes, but it 
was more probable that he had been a slave when young, 
as teeth-filing is one of the methods of marking human 
property. 

Talking about policemen reminds me of one of Mr. 
Stronach’s stories. The chief of a village he was staying 
in had two sons, aged five and three respectively. The 
elder, when only four, had a squabble with the younger, 
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and in his anger picked up a cutlass and cut his brother’s 
arm off. ‘Did you give the boy a good hiding ?” asked 
Mr. Stronach of the chief. ‘ No,”’ said the chief, “ I called 
a meeting of all the elders and headmen, and we decided, 
when a man, to make him a policeman.” — 

While at Abetife we got our mails by runner frcm Coo- 
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‘‘’ MEETING OF THE ELDERS AND HEADMEN ”’ 


massie once a week. On the first occasion, one of our 
carriers, who had a great reputation as a runner, did the 
journey in a little over forty hours. It seemed to me 
wonderful, for the distance was 814 miles, and the path, 
as we had found out, was very bad in places. The packet 
of mails was labelled “‘ Despatched from Kumasi at 4 P.M. 
Jan. 29th,” and the boy said he had slept at Boankra that 
night, so that, as the distance was 20 miles, he must have 
travelled after dark, a thing which the natives dislike doing 
intensely. The next day he covered 52 miles at a jog-trot, 
“catch sleep two hour middle day,” slept at Akwaseho, 
and came on to us in the morning, arriving at Abetife at 
8 o’clock. He did not seem any the worse for his efforts, 
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received the customary “‘ dash”’ of 2s. with a delighted grin, 
and turned up of his own accord in the afternoon to carry 
water to our camp from the spring, half a mile away. 

That little incident was only one of many that exemplified 
the willing nature of the native as a worker. If he had not 
arrived until sundown that evening his performance would 
still have been reckoned a good one, but he knew that the 
White Man liked getting his mails quickly so he came as 
fast as he could. And yet they abuse the West African and 
call him a stupid, lazy fellow. 

Apropos of that, my husband about that time received 
letters from several of his old staff, who had gone to survey 
other African colonies under the Government. Without 
an exception every one of these letters contained the remark, 
‘The natives here are rotten compared with the Coast boys 
—I wish | had my old gangs here.”” Even if this expression 
of opinion was due to the writer not having got into touch 
yet with his new country, it was, at any rate, an unsolicited 
testimonial to the worth of the West African. 

The noise of the tom-toms was very trying, although, 
as we were staying so close to the town, it stopped fairly 
early in the evening. When a commissioner or any govern- 
ment official is staying in a village it is customary for a 
deputation of natives to wait on him and ask his permission 
to “‘beat tom-tom,” which permission is always given, 
either with or without a time limit, according to the official’s 
taste in music. As Abetife seemed to be in a constant state 
of *“ funeral custom,” “‘ making fetish,” or of the numerous 
other celebrations to which the tom-tom was a necessity, 
my husband made a permanent arrangement with the chief 
by which the natives could beat tom-tom all day if they 
wished so long as they stopped at nine o’clock in the evening. 

Fifteen hours, however, did not always seem long enough 
for some choice spirits, and one night our orderly was obliged 
to go down to the town and arrest two men who were still 
banging their tom-tom at ten o’clock. He brought them 
and their infernal instruments to the camp. The two 
natives looked terrified, not knowing to what terrible fate 
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they would be condemned. They stood shaking, with their 
cloths wrapped tightly around them, their heads slightly 
thrown back, their nostrils dilating like those of a frightened 
horse, and the whites of their eyes shining out of their black 
faces in the hight of the lantern. They seemed immensely 
relieved when they were sent off to the Chief to be dealt 
with, the latter coming the next morning to apologise and 
to beg us toreturn the tom-toms, which we had temporarily 
confiscated, as they were making a big fetish that day. 
Of course he got them. I do not know what he did to the 
offenders—nothing probably—but whatever he did was 
most effective, for the “close time” with tom-toms was 
henceforth rigidly observed. 

I noticed that during the Abene Omanhin’s stay in Abetife, 
a horn was blown twice at a certain hour in the morning, 
and on inquiry found that it was to warn the people that 
Kwasi Akuamoa IV. was going to take his bath. Why 
it should have been of so much interest I could never dis- 
cover, and it seemed to be a custom peculiar to him. He 
evidently believed in advertising his cleanliness. 

I have spoken before of the native’s ready sense of justice. 
An instance of this occurred at Abetife. 

One of our carriers, a fine, tall Haussa, was accused of 
striking a woman twice on the mouth with a stick for refusing 
to bring him some water. The case was brought before 
my husband, in front of whcm were lined up the prisoner, 
the woman, and several witnesses. The news had spread 
that one of their much loved trials was being held, and a 
large number of our carriers and the townspeople were 
soon squatting on the ground in a big semi-circle, watching 
the scene with great interest and closely following the 
evidence of each witness. The woman who had been struck, 
and the various eye-witnesses of the assault, besides giving 
their evidence verbally, acted every little incident of what 
they had seen, evidently intent on impressing not only the 
judge but also the circle of on-lookers. The latter nodded 
their heads and grunted approval at intervals, or else looked 
quietly at each other with a world of doubt in their eyes. 
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The case for the defence eventually fell to the ground, 
for, when the woman’s husband was giving a particularly 
vivid description of how he had seen his wife struck by the 
prisoner, the latter turned quickly to him and said in Haussa : 
** How could you see me—you were not there when I struck 
her?” There was a general gurgle of enjoyment from the 
prisoner’s own countrymen in the crowd. The judge 
looked at the Haussa with a smile, and the latter salaamed 
with a smile. The judge took the carriers’ pay lst off the 
table, entered an advance of pay of four shillings against 
the Haussa, placed the money in his hand, and nodded 
towards the woman. The Haussa gave her the four shillings, 
two for each blow, saluted with a cheery smile, and departed 
—not a word having been spoken since the prisoner gave 
himself away. For the remainder of the time during which 
he worked for us that Haussa was the most willing and 
attentive carrier we had. 

We were not worried by drivers durirg our stay at Abetife, 
but the camp swarmed with smaller ants. I saw one tiny 
specimen pull a large dead moth across the table by himself 
until he met a crease in the cloth. Finding himself unable 
to pull his unwieldy prize across this obstacle, he ran along 
the crease looking for an opening, but without success. I 
could almost see him scratching his head over the pro- 
blem. Finally he ran off the table and returned with a 
dozen companions, with whose assistance he dragged the 
moth to the edge, over which it tumbled to the ground, 
half the little tcilers clinging to it as it droppediaaas 
searched the ground, but could find no trace of any of 
the ants having been killed or wounded by the fall. 

A crumb of bread dropped on the ground, or a saucer of 
milk placed there for the kitten, was black with ants in a 
few seconds, even if there had previously been no sigrs of 
their presence. 

I heard a lovely piece of pidgin-English here. One of our 
carriers was suffering from severe inflammation of the lungs 
brought on by the cold Harmattan weather, and my husband 
was doctoring him. Whenever I asked James or Daniel 
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how the invalid was getting on they invariably answered 
that he “ live for die,’’ but this statement did not alarm me 
as it was only their way of saying that he was ill. One day, 
however, while we were sitting at tiffin, Daniel dashed into 
the camp in a great state of excitement and said to my 
husband, “‘ Massa, Massa, come quick. He live for die 
proper this time.” 





THE VOLTA AT KRACHI. HERE THE RIVER, I000 YARDS BROAD, 
NARROWS DOWN FOR OVER A MILE TO A NARROW CHANNEL 
LESS THAN 50 YARDS WIDE . 


CHAPTER XX 


A TRIP ROUND THE HIGHLANDS 


Map-making—A short Trip—A ‘“ Funeral Custom ’’—The Basel 
Mission—A Church Service—The Many-Wife System 


WE made Abetife our headquarters during the survey of 
the Highlands and the country to the west, where Lieu- 
tenant Fox, Corporal Bastable, and Native Surveyor 
Smith, were working. 

It was most interesting to see the map gradually growing 
as the results of each party’s work were brought in by 
runners and plotted on a large sheet of drawing paper 
mounted on a big drawing board. Roads, rivers, mountains, 
villages slowly took shape on the blank paper, branching 
out in all directions, running over the edge, and overflowing 
on to fresh sheets. It was most fascinating to watch. I 
got badly bitten, and began to realise what it must mean to 
the surveyor and map-maker to see the results of long and 
arduous work growing before his eyes. That work, as a 
rule, fills but a small corner of the world, and makes only a 
modest little mark when seen on an atlas, but then that is 
what an atlas is made up of—the essence of many great 
surveys executed at the cost of years of labour, enormous 
sums of money, and often, the loss of many valuable lives. 

My husband did the actual survey of the Highlands ~ 
himself for fifteen miles around Abetife, going out at sunrise 
and returning to camp in the evening after a tramp of any- 
thing between twenty and thirty miles. At that height, 
however, and with the Harmattan blowing, one woke up 
in the morning feeling “fit to go” instead of with that 


slack laissez faire feeling which one had in the lowlands. 
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I often hammocked and walked out to meet him at tiffin 
at the villages around Abetife, and though only accompanied 
by our orderly and the boys, merely smiled when I remem- 
bered that less than a year ago the very thought of such a 
trip, lonely and unprotected, would have made me nervous. 

On one of these occasions I had to descend about ace feet 
into a valley and then 
climb the almost per- 
pendicular side of 
Nkata Bepo before 
reaching the rendez- 
vous at Pepease. This 
large village stood on 
the northern edge of 
the Highlands with a 
narrow strip of forest 
between it and the 
Afram plains. Away 
to the east, looming 
faintly through the 
Harmattan haze, we 
Goulds sce a very 
large, rectangular-shaped rock, looking singularly like a 
matchbox resting on one of its long, narrow sides. This 
rock, Buruku, stood on a round topped hill and was visible 
from Anum, 57 miles to the east, on a clear day. 

At Pepease Mr. Crowther partook of a farewell lunch with 
us and started on a hundred-mile tramp across the Afram 
plain to Krachi, to visit the outlying parts of his district. He 
was unable on this trip to gather any information regarding 
the position of the Ashanti Boundary from the natives, for 
the simple reason that the country was deserted, but he 
made an excellent survey of his route under very trying 
conditions. The plains were dried up so that the water 
for the whole party had to be carried, the flies were a perfect 
torment, and the path, winding its way through tall elephant 
‘ grass, was sheltered from every breath of wind and at the 
same time exposed to the full force of the sun. 
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On another occasion we made a four-day trip round the 
Highlands, leaving a couple of boys in charge of our camp 
at Abetife. We stayed the first two nights at Mpraeso, a 
town of nearly 4000 inhabitants about ten miles south of 
Abetife. It was very well laid out, three parallel main 
streets dividing it into regular portions. We took up our 
quarters in the chief’s new house, a two-storied building 
with a verandah on the first floor. For some reason or 
other the Chief, Kwajo Kwasi, preferred living in his own 
compound behind, instead of in this very palatial residence. 

On the second day I hammocked through Obomen, a 
large town with a population of over 6000 inhabitants. It 
struck me as being a very flourishing place and of quite a 
different type to the other Kwahu towns. Along the main 
street were a large number of houses occupied by natives 
engaged in weaving cloth of a superior kind and the manu- 
facture of brass bowls, pots, trays, &c., the designs of which 
were rough but artistic and, I was glad to see, in the art of 
the country instead of in imitation of European work. 
Around the town were extensive plantations of cocoa and, 
I believe, some coffee, though I did not actually see any 
myself. It struck me that the hilly country and the climate 
here were suitable for tea-growing, but that opinion may be 
taken for what it is worth—I am not an expert in these 
matters. 

I was to have met my husband in Obo, whither he had 
gone early in the morning to make some observations, but 
abandoned the idea on meeting a perfectly appalling ravine 
on the edge of the town, and sent a messenger to tell him I 
Was preparing lunch for him on my side of it. He arrived 
soon after with the information that the temperature in the 
ravine was 126° and that he had discovered half a dozen 
English lamp-posts—glass and all—in Obo. I wonder 
what humourist was responsible for the presence of those 
heavy iron incongruities. 

From Mpraeso we moved on to Asakraka, another ancient 
rabbit-warren of about 3000 inhabitants, who were building 
a new town close by. When I arrived there I found that 
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the boys had only been able to secure a hut—we had brought 
no tents—in the centre of the town. James looked very 
worried over it and said, scratching his head as he always 
did when perplexed, that he was sure ‘“‘ the Major no like 
it.” Certainly, I thought, it was time they started to 
build a new town if this was the best house in the place. 
The thatched roof was 
decaying, the walls 
were.a@nacked and 
leaning over at an 
alarming angle, and 
the gateway was fall- 
mieetom picccs. then 
miyeecyves fell” on«a 
monkey’s head with 
grinning teeth, cook- 
ing over a fire in the 
courtyard, and on a 
Fetish in the corner, 
consisting of a wooden 
figure hung with e % 
human jawbones, and ““ASAKRAKA, ANOTHER ANCIENT RABBIT- 
I began to feel that I \ eer 

was indeed a long way from civilisation, and the revolver, 
which I always carried when away from my husband, had 
a nice comfortable feeling when I thrust my hand in the 
side pocket of my skirt. 

The owners of the house hurriedly removed their things, 
the carriers filed in with our loads, and the hammock-boys set 
to work to put up the camp furniture and to make the place 
as presentable as possible. By the time they had finished 
I was rather pleased with my arrangements and tully 
expected to receive high praise for the way I had handled 
the boys. However, when my husband arrived a few 
hours later he turned a flood of carriers loose in the com- 
pound and in less than ten minutes I found myself sitting 
in a large whitewashed room in the Basel Mission School 
on the edge of the town, surrounded by the same furniture 
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which I had spent such time and thought in arranging that 
morning. 

Hall, the native schoolmaster, told us that the school had 
not been opened long but was already doing well. He had 
ten pupils and hoped to get more soon frem the 3000 
heathen, as he called them, in the town. We found another 
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of these schools in Kwahu-Tafo, where we lunched the 
next day, but I shall have more to say about the Basel 
Mission and its work later. 

“On our way back from Kwahu-Tafo to Abetife, we passed 
through wide tracks of cultivated land. There was still 
a great deal of forest, but new farm clearings were eating 
their way into it, and it was evident that in the near future 
the Highlands would practically be denuded of trees. 

I could not help wondering what will happen when the 
forest has entirely disappeared. The rainfall will undoubt- 
edly diminish and the hills will lie, bare and arid, in 
the burning heat of the sun. Apart from the fact that 
this will rob the Highlands of their beauty, will it affect 
agriculture ? If so, it is a pity that some check is not 
placed on the wholesale work of clearing at present in 
progress, both for the sake of the gradually increasing 
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populations of the big towns and the future prosperity of 
Kwahu. 

For several miles along the right hand side of our path 
lay a precipice so overhung with trees and bush that it would 
have been an easy matter to have walked over the edge 
before seeing the danger. At one place the pretty little 
Oko Falls dropped into the foliage below. The height of 
these falls has been exaggerated to over 200 feet: we 
dropped a steel tape over the edge of the cliff and found the 
drop to be only 65 feet. 

When we arrived at Abetife we found the town plunged 
in the excitement of a “ funeral custom.” 

It was an odd ceremony. We passed the dead man’s 
compound, and I could see the body lying on a bier in one 
of the little rooms. It was covered with a blue and white 
striped native cloth, another was stretched on the surround- 
ing walls, and an awning was spread over the courtyard, 
which was crowded with the dead man’s relations. Close 
by, a score of women moved up and down the street, dancing 
a weird native measure, clapping their hands and shuffling 
their feet in time to the tune as they circled round and 
round a man beating a tom-tom held under his arm. The 
man sang short solos at intervals and the chorus of the dirge 
was taken up by the women with a strange, wild, monoto- 
nous effect. These people were the “ hired mourners,’ whose 
duty it was to keep up the song and dance for several days, 
the length of time depending on the rank of the deceased. 

The actual funeral was conducted with great ceremony 
in the afternoon. First came about thirty women, dancing 
down the street with streamers of green leaves and fibres 
tied to their elbows, some of them with their heads shaved, 
and all with red earth rubbed on their faces and shoulders 
to represent the blood used on these occasions in the days 
of human sacrifices. They were followed by women carry- 
ing two loads of washed clothes and one of food and water 
on theirheads. These were to put in the grave, so that the 
dead man would not have to go unclothed. hungry, or 
thirsty in his future state. His spiritual welfare was 
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attended to by two women bearing small figures roughly 
hewn out of wood, the bodies wrapped in cloths and the 
abnormally large heads decorated with tiny handkerchiefs. 
These were to put at the head and foot of the grave to 
watch over the body. 

Then came four men armed with Dane guns. They ran 
quickly down the street, stooping and looking about them 
as if hunting something. Every now and again one of 
them would kneel, fire his gun in the air, and then run after 
the others. This was done to clear the road of bad spirits. 
Behind them was the coffin, covered with a cloth, and 
surrounded by a crowd of natives dancing, laughing, and 
clapping their hands. The rear of the procession was 
brought up by four men who knelt at intervals and fired 
their guns to prevent bad spirits from following the body. 

The grave had been dug in the bush, and after the burial 
was over, they all returned to the town, the women dancing, 
the men sweeping their swords in wide horizontal circles 
over the ground, firing their guns, and leaping wildly into 
the air with loud yells. This went on until nine that night, 
began at sunrise the next morning, and continued until 
nine in the evening. During the whole of this time the man 
with the tom-tom beat wildly on, his eyes wild and sunk 
with fatigue, and the women danced and sang without 
stopping for a single moment except to swallow copious 
draughts of palm-wine, which, with the weird tune, worked 
_them all up to such an intense pitch of excitement that they 
took no notice of the passage of time. 

Daniel gave me the following description of part of the 
‘funeral custom.’ It was difficult to catch all he said, for he 
spoke very softly as he “ feared” his words “ much,” and 
his account reads rather queerly, though considering that 
he had never been to school and had picked up his knowledge 
of our language when working for Europeans, he spoke 
English remarkably well. This is what Daniel told me: 

‘When man go for die they put medicine for mouth, and 
dirt live for mouth, so the bad he do he tell all men. And 
when he finish die, they put body on Ju Ju, a box and some 
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pines, and family sit and cry and beat dead body and plenty 
people come. Man play tom-tom all day and must not stop 
or four men flog you, and if you no do it they take you for 
chief and plenty all men flog you. Plenty people rub body 
and take him for bush at night and wash him for bush and 
all bad go. 

‘They go Fetish man and say ‘ You wash body and all 
Geyteeo,..and you pive _)_ Sy Vt 
him ten shillings — for 
mammie and if he be 
man you give him one 
pound ten, and Fetish 
man give him Ju Ju to 
hold for hand to save him 
from devil for night time, 
and put black pepper Ju 
Ju for eye, andif he come 
alive Fetish say ‘ You do 
bad and be devil’ and 
leave him and go village 
and tell all man kill him. 

“ Fetish man say to dead body, ‘If you grow to cccoa 
you kill all person and they will die. If you be good, you 
grow to paw-paw. And they take body back and devil 
go to nearest village. All ornament live for body three 
month, then be taken from ground.” 

We came across many of the graves, which are generally 
some distance from the villages. On some, small shoots 
of trees were planted at regular intervals, but the majority 
were only decorated with the few old cooking and water 
pots originally placed there on the day of the funeral. 

When we returned to our camp we found the compound 
looking exactly as if there had been a heavy fall of snow. 
The hot sun and dry Harmattan wind had split open the 
pods on a large silk-cotton tree in the clearing, and the 
ground was littered with their contents, a soft, white, silky 
fluff used by the natives for stuffing pillows and making 
thread. 
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Abetife was one of the head-stations of the Basel Mission. 
The lttle settlement on the hill opposite the town comprised 
a large double-storied bungalow for the missionaries, several 
school-houses for children and adults, a seminary for training 
the native teachers, worxshops for teaching carpentry, a 
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large stone church in course of construction, and about 
fifty houses occupied by Christian natives. 

The Basel Mission arrived on the Ccast in 1828 and has 
had a great hand in civilising the country on account of 
its sound practical methods. Besides educating the children 
in its schools and spreading Christianity through the Colony, 
the Mission teaches the natives many trades, such as car- 
pentry, ironwork, ard tailorirg ; and trains them in agri- 
cultural arts, tradirg, and shop-keeping. In fact, in 
addition to trying to make a Christian of the native, the 
Mission endeavours to make him a useful citizen. Its 
schools have spread over the eastern parts of the Gold 
Coast and Ashanti, the local teachers being usually natives, 
and the head stations possessing staffs of Swiss and German 
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instructors and missionaries, who make periodical trips 
around the out missions. The members of the staff preach 
in both Tshwi and English, and all those I met struck me 
as being practical men. 

I attended service at the Abetife Church on Sunday. 
There was a very large congregation, including many 
unconverted natives, who were encouraged to come so long 
as they behaved themselves. There could have been no 
complaint about behaviour that Sunday. I never saw 
such an attentive congregation in England. They followed 
the service, which was conducted in Tshwi by a missionary 
who spoke the language most fluently, with a curious 
reverent intentness which prevented me from smiling at 
many very quaint things. How much they really under- 
stood what they were doing I do not know, but there was 
no mistaking the earnest attention they paid to the service. 
As for the singing, I never heard such a volume of sound 
from the same number of people in a church at home: 
they all sang. The ministe: led off, the young men from 
the seminary took up the tune; and the remainder of the 
natives, soon plucking up courage, joined in.. The men 
from the seminary, by the way, turned out in European 
clothes and were an incongruous blot on this otherwise 
picturesque and serious scene. 

Besides the grown-ups there were a very large number 
of children, some so tiny as to be quite unable to take any 
part in the service; and the sight of those quaint little 
figures, wrapped in gay-coloured cloths, and following the 
movements of the minister with wide-open eyes, amused me 
intensely. 

I was surprised to see the Omanhin of Abene come in 
with his attendants. He shuffled up the aisle in his large 
leathern sandals, shook me warmly by the hand, and had 
his brass-studded chair, which one of his men was carrying 
behind him, placed opposite to me under the pulpit. His 
children and attendants sat around him, the former squatting 
on the ground. If the small boy at his feet attempted to 
look round, he seized him by his woolly hair and screwed 
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his face into the right direction again, though he himself 
stretched his arms high above his head in the middle of the 
sermon and gave a mighty, noisy yawn. He was not a 
Christian but, I believe, made a practice of always coming 
to church when in Abetife. He, and several others whom 
I recognised, had taken part in the “funeral custom” of 
the preceding day, but that was only one of the many 
incongruities of West Africa which I saw during my stay 
in that interesting country. 

The Chief of Abetife had, I believe, expressed his wish 
to become a Christian. He had, however, like most chiefs, 
too many wives to be admitted to the fold, though two of 
his sons were in the seminary. 

I question whether West Africa will be any the better 
place when every native has only one wife. The farms, 
anyway, will suffer. The many-wife system is not suitable 
for European countries with their old civilisations, but in 
strange lands, where the system has existed since time 
immemorial, it seems a pity that Christianity cannot be 
adapted to it. If it is a bad system, it will gradually dis- 
appear before the advance of civilisation; if it does not 
vanish, then it may be said to be a system necessary to 
local conditions. At any rate, as matters stand at present 
many natives are in the position of the Abetife Chief, and 
many others are probably wondering why on earth a Chris- 
tian should not have several wives. They see no common- 
sense reason for the veto, for their conditions of life are 
entirely different to those obtaining in Europe, and never 
will be the same. 


CHAPTER XxX! 


LAW, MARRIAGE, AND DEVILS 


A Native Law Court—Catching a Wife—Catching Devils 


LoveE of show, though by no means confined to uncivilised 
races, is usually one of their chief characteristics, and to 
this rule the peoples of the Gold Coast and Ashanti are no 
exception. Their marriage and funeral ceremonies, state 
processions, palavers, law cases, varied and numerous 
Fetish customs, if not examples of the highest form of 
ceremonial art, possess a crude and striking individuality 
of their own. My readers will probably have gathered this 
already from the descriptions of the various palavers which 
so far were the chief functions I had seen. 

Just before Mr. Commissioner Crowther left Abetife, 
however, and before I saw the “ funeral custom ’’ described 
in the last chapter, a golden opportunity presented itself 
and was promptly seized—that of seeing a native trial, 
conducted by natives on natives, in native law, and with 
none but natives concerned. 

The Commissioner attended the trial, for though taking 
no active part in the proceedings he had been asked to give 
the court the support of his presence. It was to this that 
I owed my good fortune, for good fortune it was, as Mr. 
Crowther assured me that I was probably the only white 
mammie who had ever attended a native-tried case, and 
certainly the first to enter a Kwahu Court. 

We found the courthouse, the same one in which we held 
the Ashanti Boundary inquiry, packed with natives when 
we entered and took our seats in one of the four verandahs 


surrounding the courtyard. The Omanhin of Abene and 
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the chiefs of the eight principal towns of Kwahu were 
present, each surrounded by his elders, keepers of the stool, 
sword-bearers, and court criers, their black faces, gold 
ornaments, state umbrellas, and native robes combining 
to form as wild, picturesque, and richly coloured a scene as 
any I have ever witnessed. | 

The chiefs were arranged in accordance with their rank. 
In the centre of the verandah opposite to us sat the Omanhin, 
with Kwamin Adu of Abetife, the Chief of the Adontenfo 
(Advance Guard) on his right, and Kwofi Awuso of Pepease, 
chief of the Jaasifo (Body Guard) on his left. 

In the verandah to the right of the Omanhin were the 
chiefs of the Right Wing or Nifafo, Kwamin Koni of Asak- 
raka, Kwamin Atwi of Obo, and Kwasi Abankwa of Obomen. 
In the verandah to the left of the Omanhin were the leaders 
of the Left Wing or Benkomfo, Kwasi Darafo of Akwaseho, 
Kwabena Komanipa of Tsuinederase, and Yao Ntim of 
Aduamoa. 

Several of these I already knew by sight as they had 
visited our camp to talk over the question of the Ashanti 
Boundary. The Omanhin had on a robe made of a very 
handsome large-patterned English silk, but fine as it was 
it did not show to advantage in the surrounding mass of 
native cloths, the latter suiting the barbaric atmosphere 
of the scene far better. The old Chief of Akwaseho’s dress 
was heavily embroidered with extracts from the Koran, 
he must have paid some Haussa merchant a large sum for 
it. It seemed a curious idea as he was not a Mahommedan. 

I do not propose to give the legal details of the case, as 
they would fill a good-sized book. It is sufficient to say 
that the question before the court was: Who was responsi- 
ble for the payment of a sum of money connected with the 
cutting of a certain boundary between the lands of Obo and 
some other stool. 

The Omanhin acted as the Judge, and the chiefs not 
involved in the dispute as his advisers, in which capacity 
they apparently found it necessary to make lorg and 
passionate harangues. 
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The proceedings opened with an animated discussion 
between the chiefs as to who should have the right to speak 
first. There appeared to be considerable uncertainty on 
this point, and as the Omanhin seemed chary of exercising 
his authority, the discussion increased until it was one 
continual shout. Then came sudden silence as the matter 
was decided, and the drums beat to call the case, the beating 
meaning “* open your pockets and see if you have any money 
to hear the case.” A high table was brought out of a side 
room and placed in the centre of the courtyard, the first 
speaker descended from the verandah and stood behind it, 
and all was attention—the case had commenced. 

The first speaker worked himself into a state of intense 
excitement, waved his arms wildly in the air, and finally, 
amid shouts and cries from the onlookers, retired from the 
table as if offended and determined not to speak any more. 
Order was restored by the court criers, who walked about 
with long wands, the speaker was induced to resume his 
place, and eventually finished his address. 

The Chief of Aduamoa, who was very young and had only 
recently been elected to the stool, delivered his maiden 
speech in a quiet and effective manner. The old Chief of 
Obo, who was so ill when we passed through his town, was 
still very weak and had to go out of the court two or three 
times, leaning heavily on his stick, two of his attendants 
placing their hands on his hips and trying to look as if they 
were helping him. He was the plaintiff in the case, and in 
his weakness worked himself up into w.ct was really a 
terrible state of excitement, in which it was apparent that 
he did not know what he was saying and was seriously 
handicapping Obomen, who was conducting the case for 
him on account of his illness. So his attendants had to 
calm him, and after a while every time he tried to stand up 
to speak they sat him down again. It was really painful 
to see his helpless and uncontrollable rage. 

The Chief of Obomen spoke twice, evidently “ bringing 
down the house ”’ as his speeches were received with roars 
of laughter, and at the end of each he was warmly con- 
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gratulated and shaken by the hand by his party. He 
seemed to me to speak emphatically and without hesitation. 

The Omanhin amused me very much. He kept on 
mopping his face with a gaudy silk handkerchief which, 
when not in use, he balanced on his head. He constantly 
used his children’s heads as supports for his elbows as he 
leant forward, chin in hand, following the speeches. He 
frequently sent out of court for palm-wine, which was 
brought to him in a large jug standing in a copper basin. 
Two of his men held-a cloth in front of him so that the 
crowd should not see him drink. 

At last the speechifying ended and silence was enforced 
in the court. The chief linguist stepped to the front, bear- 
ing a long wooden stick covered with gold, and summed up 
the case, speaking, of course, for the Omanhin. The drums 
were beaten for a moment and then came another spell of 
silence, broken by the linguist announcing the Omanhin’s 
decision. 

Then the drums and tom-toms. broke into wild beating, 
several men seized the winner and rubbed white chalk over 
him as the sign of victory, and amid yells and shouts of 
congratulation, he shook hands with every one, including 
the Commissioner and me. 

The court expenses, amounting to about nine pounds, 
were paid at once, and the criers received two shillings each. 
At this point we left them to their rejoicings which continued 
to a late hour that night. 

When a man loses a case and has no money to pay expenses 
and fines, he practically sells his service to the winner by 
working for him until he pays off the debt. If he has 
wives and grown up children, they must work too, so that 
it often happens that a whole family leaves its home and 
goes into domestic slavery for several years. 

This, of course, is very bad for the community to which 
they belong, especially if it is a small one, and many an over- 
grown farm and, occasionally, deserted decaying village, 
are evidence of men’s failures in law cases. 

Passing through the streets on my way home from the 
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court, I saw a little incident which amused me intensely. 
The Abetife Chief was being carried to his house in an 
elaborate brass-studded chair, hung from a pole like a 
hammock. Just before reaching the large entrance to his 
courtyard, his bearers halted, and several of his men danced 
round him, uttering loud grunts and shouts, and pretending 
to clear the way for him although there was absolutely no 
Cuemecnerc.. “Alter they 
had entered I peeped in 
and saw the same sort of 
thing going on. His at- 
tendants pushed their 
way through an imagi- 
nary crowd, cleared an 
imaginary space for a 
chair, and kept the im- 
aginary people back while 
the Chief sat down. 

Wives, I found, were 
cheaper in Kwahu than 
they were further south, 

PMreeting about fy | TP ABEFTE curar was oxinc 
each. 

This custom of purchasing a spouse holds throughout the 
Gold Coast and Ashanti, Christian and ‘“‘ heathen” alike 
having to pay. A wife is an excellent investment as she 
does all the work of the house and the farm, and, if untrue 
to her husband, can be returned to her family, who have 
to refund the price paid for her. 

In the old days before the advent of the European with 
his mines, roads, and railways, the man who wanted a wife 
had to find the payment in kind, either by agriculture, 
rubber-hunting, gold-digging, or the various other pursuits 
open to a native. Nowadays he goes to the mining districts 
and the coast towns, works for the White Man, saves three- 
quarters of his pay, and at the end of a year or two returns 
to his home, purchases a wife, clears a place for a farm in 
the bush, and builds a hut. Except, perhaps, for a little 
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hunting or fishing, or a few improvements to his compound, 
the work of the majority of men is now over, the wife does 
all the rest. His needs are simple, his food and tobacco 
grow near at hand, his hut keeps out the rain and the night 
mists—what more does he want ? Small wonder is it that 
the native takes slowly and grudgingly to the systematic 
cultivation of cocoa, rubber, cotton. It is only the advance 

of civilisation — creating 
hitherto unsuspected 
wants, turning luxuries 
into necessities — that is 
driving — him \tOelieeee 
wants more money nowa- 
days, so he must work 
more to get it ; and as he 
finds it pleasanter, and 
also more paying, to grow 
cocoa, cotton, or rubber 
near his house than to go 
a fortnight’s journey and 
work in the munes, he 
naturally takes to the 
systematic cultivation 
which the Government is pressing on him. 

To return, however, to the subject of wives. These are 
often promised to their future husbands when children, or 
chosen for them by their mothers. 

James told me all about his betrothal, and his account . 
was of interest as showing how Christian and native customs 
had merged into the marriage ceremony of people of his 
class, which was that of the partly educated native of the 
coast towns. He was able to read and write, had a fair 
knowledge of arithmetic, and every year went to school in 
his native village while my husband was on leave in England. 

“First time I live for Major, brother write my mother 
chose me wife and say ‘You must be careful.’ Reply 
‘Thank you very much.’ I no see her until Major live 
for home (satled for England) when I go for school and she 
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live for school. My mother take girl’s father five shillings 
for gin, and for knock at door thirty shillings, and head 
money two pound ten; give girl handkerchief for head, 
and father one box of pipe and tobacco seven shillings, and 
old woman take message three bottle of gin. 

“ After engaged give girl gold ring gs. 6d. If she no 
marry you, you catch all money back; and if you no go 
for church, all money go. Ring live for little finger left 
hand and put J.E.I. (Avs inttzals) on ring and gold pin for 
hair. Every month you give her money five shillings, 
until she be ready for marry.” 

Then, as he was not married yet, he AOS me an outline 
of what happened after that. 

“Then, you: give people seven pounds, or you buy her 
box of clothes, catch church in go-cart on Sunday. My 
uncle live in cart with her and she wear all white skirt and 
slip, and you walk with father and mother, sisters and 
brothers, and put on black suit-tail and all friends come. 

“You come back for cart with her and call all people for 
house to drink lemonade, ginger ale, and biscuit ; small 
boy scramble for threepence, then all go together to take 
walk, and she take back for her mother’s house. Monday 
three o’clock time, call all friends for dinner, and she live 
for her mother for one week and you take her for walk for 
street each day time. On week finish you send two old 
women and five girls, and give lemonade for drink, and 
then you take her for house and she no go farm, she go sell 
market or work machine and be scholar’s wife.” 

The original native “‘ marriage custom” was very much 
on the same lines, except, of course, that there was no church 
ceremony. The fathers, also, received more bottles of gin 
and the wedding guests drank palm-wine. Daniel, who was 
not a Christian, told me that the husband “ buy her one 
box clothes, one comb, one brush, one glass, one stool, one 
basin. If she like you, she go buy slipper for you and when 
he go out, if she be fine, he ‘ dash’ her sometimes one shilling, 
two shilling, two shilling and sixpence, and after, if he no 
like her, he pay twelve pound to father, and father pay you 
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twelve shilling for clothes you buy for her, and if she catch 
piccan you give four pound.” 

Girls are domestic slaves until they are old enough to be 
married, and in this respect, besides their saleable values 
as wives, are valuable possessions to their people. The 
native children, generally, are very obedient. For their 
mother especially they seem to possess a deep affection and 
respect that continue into after life. It is considered a 
very disgraceful thing for any member of a family to want, 
and parents in their old age are always provided for by the 
younger generation. 

As I have mentioned before, the natives believe firmly 
in the existence of evil spirits—* devils”? as the: boys 
expressively describe them. Everything that is not good 
is a “devil.” One night I noticed the sky lit up by what 
was evidently a bush fire outside the town. I asked the 
“cookie”? about it and he solemnly informed me that it was 
not a fire but a “ woman devil”’ who had just been caught 
and taken to the Chief. Why this should cause the light 
in the forest he could not explain. 

The little Ju Jus, which I have already. described as 
being placed at the entrances to villages and at the doors 
of houses to keep out the evil spirits, do not always succeed 
in their object. Occasionally a devil gets past them, enters 
the village, and takes up its abode in one of the inhabitants. 
Nobody knows who are the unfortunate people who thus 
harbour devils, but at certain times, usually about once a 
year, the Fetish men inform the Chief that by certain signs 
they know that the village contains many devils which are 
bringing ill to it and must therefore be found and thrown 
out. Then begins the “devil catching custom” which 
goes on until every man, woman, and child in the place has 
been tested—and which, in the case of big towns, lasts 
over a month. The custom, as far as I could gather, is 
conducted by certain Fetish men, who are specialists in 
** devil catching,” and not by those belonging to the village, 
although the latter sometimes assist. 

The annual “devil catching custom” began at Abetife a 
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short time before we left. The Fetish men were approach- 
ing nearer and nearer as they worked their way through 
Kkwahu, cleansing the various towns as they came, and for 
over a fortnight prepara- 
tions of some sort or 
other for the great cere- 
mony, accompanied by 
incessant tom-tomming, 
had been going on. At 
last. the Fetish men ar- 
rived and the whole 
population of Abetife 
forthwith devoted itself 
to the very serious occu- 
pation of ‘devil catch- 
eae 

I was lucky enough to 
witness one day of this 
extraordinary custom. 
Armed against the sun 
with a helmet and um- 
brella, and attended by 
James and Daniel, one 
walking in front of me 
ena@rore behind; I : 
walked down to the A FETISH BOY, HUNG WITH KNIVES WHICH 
main street where the WERE ACTUALLY USED FOR HUMAN 

: SACRIFICES 
ceremony was taking 
place. It was a burning hot day, but the strange scene 
fully made up for the discomfort. 

There were three Fetish men and their assistants, attired 
in very filthy but rather picturesque robes, something like 
the Haussa dress. They were hung all over with numerous 
weird charms, medicines, and human teeth, and their faces 
were painted in little squares of red, blue, green, white, 
and yellow. The assistants carried long-handled brushes, 
bowls of red earth and green medicine, and the most fero- 
cious looking whips I have ever seen, each consisting of a 
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short handle and fifteen long leather lashes threaded through 
jagged pieces of brass. The Fetish outfit was completed 
by a sort of orchestra, the members of which sang, clapped 
their hands, and beat gong-gongs with sticks. The gong- 
gong was a brass or bronze instrument sounding like a 
Swiss cow-bell or a gong and possessed two notes. 

The Chief of Abetife sat under his big umbrella at one 
end of the street, the sides of which were lined with the 
families of the town, each gathered in a group round its 
head. In the centre of the street, which was kept clear for 
the Fetish men, was a wooden Ju Ju piled high with bottles, 
beads, and various weird odds and ends. Near by was a 
large bowl filled with water and several pieces of bark with 
a bad egg in the middle. This was some Fetish medicine, 
of a kind especially used for devi] cases, in course of prepara- 
tion. 

The Fetish men moved up and down the street, peering 
into the anxious faces on each side, while the orchestra 
kept up an infernal din. Suddenly the latter stopped 
playing and singing, and the head Fetish man dived into 
the crowd and hauled out some wretched person whom he 
identified as possessing a devil. Then guns were fired, the 
people all shouted, and the orchestra broke out again and 
continued until the Fetish man had his next inspiration. 

I made James and Daniel explain to me everything I 
saw, and here is what they told me: 

‘* Fetish man stand still here, then he come run down 
dancing with medicine on body; he stand, he shake all 
over, he run backwards and forwards, go where families 
sit. They ring bell, Fetish man and four ’sistants dance 
with all their medicine and sing * To-day! Be to-day, we 
catch all bad people out.’ Then he run back for his people 
and shake hands: then back where families sit and dance 
all round, look round all face and say ‘Who is wicked 
man?’ Then look at face and say ‘Good morning,’ 
and seize wrist and run very hard. Then all shake, and 
’sistant hold wicked man, and gun fire, and say ‘ You be 
wicked man.’ He take broom and slap head and face 
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with red earth, rub pepper all over face and wash body for 
medicine, and they ask ‘What you do to be wicked ?’ 
and if you deny they give you good lashes and put fire on 
head. If you be devil you feel fire ; if you no be devil, you 
no feel him. If you no speak true, beat you again with 
good whip, and if you speak true all laugh and you go back 
for family. | 

‘The next day they call all people that be wicked, scrape 
hair off and charge them fifteen shilling. That money 
Fetish man take half, Chief take half. Sometimes one 
family they catch thirty, after this all wicked leave you.” 

I noticed one woman, who had her hair elaborately 
dressed in high twists, fought desperately on being “‘ caught.”’ 
No wonder, poor thing! All her hair would be shaved off 
the next day. About forty people, convicted of possessing 
devils, were sitting by the Ju Ju in the cleared space, their 
bodies splashed with red earth, their faces mournful, rebellious, 
frightened, according to the way in which they took the 
conviction. Even little children had not escaped. That 
was only one day’s haul, so that it struck me that “ devil 
catching ’’ was a pretty lucrative business. 


CHAPTER 


SOME .FOLK LORE 


The Boys as Raconteurs—The Fox and Goat Story—Why Owea 
the Sloth cries Ma! Ma!! Ma!!!—The Sloth and Leopard— 
Why a Dog chases a Cat—The Story of a Parrot—Story of a Man 
working a-penny-a-year—How the Leopard got his Spots—Why 
the Spider’s Head is small—Why the Leopard scratches the 
Ground—Wbhy the Bush Cat calls Hoo-i! Hoo-i! at Night—How 
the Rat became poor 


OuR boys were always delighted to get into a new 
town, and for the first few days of our stay in 
a ee uy Abetilé =tirexwda- 


Lege 


appeared regularly every 
evening when they had 
finished their work, leav- 
ing one of their number 
on duty beside the camp 
fire across the enclosure. 
He had rather a lonely 
time of it and usually sat 
huddled up on the ground, 
dozing with his head on 
his knees, though occa- 
sionally a friend would 
look in for a short chat. 
Gradually, however, the 
novelty of the town wore 
off and a little circle began 
to grow round the fire. James and Daniel formed the nucleus 
of this group, which was otherwise composed of several 
hammock-boys, and there they would sit until we retired 
for the night, the blaze of the fire hghting up their honest 
black faces as they talked in subdued voices. 
332 
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James and Daniel seemed to have most to say, and one 
or other of them would often talk for a quarter of an hour, 
accompanying his remarks with descriptive gestures. 
Their companions would sit with their faces turned towards 
the speaker, as they listened intently to the words which 
flowed from his lips, and when he had finished there would 
be grunts of approval, a slight stir in the circle, and then 
silence, until some one else began to discourse. 

I was curious to know what they talked about, until 
Daniel told me one day that they were telling stories and 
that James had a great reputation as a vaconteur. Daniel 
himself was not far behind in this respect; in fact, in a 
way he was better, for James’s stories somehow reminded 
me of many I had readin “ Tales for the Young ” and such- 
lke books, while Daniel’s though not untainted in this 
respect, were more thoroughly native in tone. After a great 
deal of persuasion, and the display of much shyness on 
their part, I eventually made them tell me some of the 
stories. 

The first tale was that of “ The Fox and the Goat.”” Why 
a fox I do not know, as I believe none exist on the Coast, 
but James’s education and the English story books he had 
read had probably lead to his applying the name to a wild 
cat or jackal or one of the smaller wild animals of the bush. 
The story illustrates the contempt which the native has for 
the intelligence of the goat, who, living among the chickens 
in the villages, cannot find anything better to eat than the 
garbage thrown in the street, and also accounts for the 
“fox” residing permanently in the bush. 


(PHP yEOXxXCAND GOAT STORY 


The Fox tell Goat that he be fool, an’ Goat say “ How 
you know that I be fool ?”’ an’ Fox say “ That I meet you 
sleeping with twenty-five chicken, but if it be me, I eat all 
an’ you only find feather for house.” 

So Goat ask Fox ‘“‘ How you manage to eat fowl?” an 
Fox say “ All right : you put plenty chicken for garden an’ 


P) 
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you see how many be leff.”* An’ Goat say “ All right,” 
so Goat take plenty fowl an’ put for garden. — 

Timet one day go all chicken gone; Goat say “ How 
you manage to catch them?” an’ Fox say “I jump it up 
wall an’ eat all: this feather be sign that I Fox eat all.” 

So Goat have no good sense at all an’ have no food no 
water an’ he finish all leaf from town. No fowl: Fox eat 
him all. 

So one day they catch some road long time off an’ meet 
hole water live inside. Goat he pass the water; the Fox 
he jump for water and drink it. Hole lve deep too much, 
an’ Fox no fit leave him. By an’ by Goat come back an’. 
ask Fox ‘“ The water be good?” an’ Fox make answer 
“Water live plenty good: I no fit stop drink him.” 

So Goat go down an’ timet catch water Fox stand for 
Goat horns an’ jump out an’ say “Thank you, mother, 
I bid you good morning. I always discharging you a fool 
an’ you think I be playing.” t So Fox ccme town an’ all 
Goat hear an’ fighting with Fox so Fox ay *“ I no be fool ” 
an’ run for bush. 

So he come house an’ steal chicken for night time on 
account of Goat. 


I have already described the potto and his appalling 
wail. This is what the native of Kwahu thinks that Owea, 
as he calls him, is saying : 

WHY OWEA THE “SLOTH” CRIES MA! MA!! MA!!! 

Owea got three fingers and no tail. He cry for night. 


“Ma! Ma!! Ma!!! Asforwomen! As for wemen !! 
As for women!!! They are no good!!!! It is woman 
that deceive me! It is woman that say if I cut two finger 
an’ I cut my tail that she marry me!! An’ time I cut 
my two finger an’ my tail an’ I catch her, she say I spoil 
for two finger an’ my tail, an’ she drive me!!! Solcry Ma! 
Ma!! Ma!!! as for women they be no good!” 

evel ert. + lime = when; 


t Playing = chaffing. 
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The Fantis also agree that the potto says women are 
no good but they say that he lives on the tree-tops to 
keep out of the way of the leopard whom he once seriously 
offended both by his laziness and his opinion of women. 
Here is their story. 


THE SLOTH * AND LEOPARD 


The Sloth time him mother go for dead, Leopard come 
an help bury her. One day the Sloth go walk an’ meet 
Leopard crying aN’  ppypenspqummmncs yap: are 
he ask him “ What -\sgeeaeae ee ; 
Vee Gr yrs) an’ 
Leopard say “My 
Grose 1 Live: tor 
dead”? an’ ask him 
“You come help me 
bury my mother ? ” 

Slovan, say... Alt 
might::I come but 
wait small-small I 
Pomcatch my pipe.” : v 
When he go him A CURIOUS TREE 
house he no come again, so next day he meet Leopard for 
road an’ he ask him ~ Why you tell me he?” an’ Sloth 
say “I no fit for tell you le. Come for my house an’ I 
catch pipe an’ go back with you.” 

So they catch below them big tree where Sloth live for 
top an’ he ask Leopard ‘ Wait small an’ I catch pipe an’ 
come back.’ Soon as Sloth catch middle of tree he 
commence saying he no come back an’ ‘“ Women are no 
good!’ So Leopard try catch him but he no catch him. 

So all time Sloth live for top of tree an’ come down night 
time only for him ‘“ chop,”’ an’ when he catch tree again he 
shout and cry out ““ Women are no good! Women are no 
good !!” 






* The potto is commonly called a sloth. 
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So time Leopard hear he very vex, for he no agree with 
Sloth. 


The next story was one which the boys called “ The Cat 
and Dog praying invitation by the Fox,” but why, I never 
could discover. I fancy the story had a European origin— 
it seemed familiar somehow—but the way they gave it was 
quaint enough to make it worth repeating here. I shall 
caligit == 


WHY A DOG CHASES *AVGAG 


Fox call Cat and Dog invitation, so time they go they 
have dinner all mght. The remain chop of the bone they 
leff him for table. Time they get up from table, Dog an’ 
Cat go out. But then Cat have the scent of the meat, so 
the Cat come back and take leg of bone and took him for 
him house. 

When day blow the Fox write letter to Dog an’ ask 
‘‘ If he saw who took the bone off the table?” The Dog 
write to Mr. Fox that ‘“ He no see but he must write to Mr. 
Cat an’ see if he got it’? and Cat write to Mr. Fox that 
> Lhe- Dog steal ite 

So Mr. Fox write to Dog, discharging him a thief; an’ 
the Dog an’ Cat fighting, making war; an’ the Leopard 
called to judge the case. Leopard send fifty Bush Deer 
to go search Cat an’ Dog house. They go Dog house an’ 
no find nothing, but time they go for Cat house they find 
leg of bone live for under pillow. So Dog jump an’ flog 
an’ bite the Cat, so the Cat run away from Dog an’ go for 
roof an’ no come back again. 

So now time Dog see Cat he try for catch him, an’ the 
Cat run because he discharge him a thief. 


The next story was one of James’s, and the way in which 
he made it point a moral was a tribute to his ingenuity as 
an author. It was a very popular tale with the hammock- 
boys. 
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TOLEAS DOR YROR VAR PARROT 


A man had a parrot an’ teach him to say “ There is no 
doubt about it.” So man take him Parrot to new country 
call Parrot-Town an’ he meet plenty Parrot all stand with 
master. Time man catch place where King of Parrot-Town 
live, King get up an’ ask man ‘“ How are you?” an’ man 
say “Thank you very much.” King ask man, ‘ How 
your parrot ?” an’ Parrot say ‘“‘ There is no doubt about . 
ia i 

Time the King of that Town hear the Parrot talk so, he 
please too much, an’ ask man “ How much for Parrot ? ”’ 
an’ Pgerot Say Set here 215.00 soi: about it, only I cost 
about {20.’ 

Time Parrot speak that, man be very wonderful, so he 
no be fit sell Parrot. King beg man an’ he sell for £20, an’ 
he pay man ready cash. 

The King take Parrot from man hand, an’ Parrot look 
at sky for one hour. King ask Parrot “ What you see for 
Sky ?” an’ the Parrot jump it on floor an’ kneel down an’ 
say : : 
“When I look up the wonder sky ; 

So pure, so bright, so very high ; 

I think of one I no can see ; 

But one who sees and cares for me.’ 

So aes take Parrot for Church House an’ Parrot know 
God very well. So they call Parrot King of Parrot; an’ 
he can read an’ speak an’ sing. 

So time you have Parrot plenty young teach him; no 
say he be young too much; an’ by an’ by he live for be 
good Parrot. 


Another very popular story with the boys was a curious 
mixture of native and European ideas, with a moral, and 
also a quite superfluous tag tacked on to the end. It was 
called 
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STORY OF A MAN 
WORKING A-PENNY-A-YEAR 


Some part of country people live for hungry and no chop 
live an’ no work there at all an’ no farm. One day one of 
the man, fifteen years age, he go some country fifteen 
minute from his country and catch one old woman sitting 
by fire. He ask her if she fit for give him some work. The 
woman say “ All right ! I will,” an’ take him for gardener. 

The man no ask him wages one year. Time the year 
catch he go to woman an’ ask for him pay. The woman 
ask “‘If him want go away?’ man say “ Yes, I fit go.” 
The woman go her room, bring out bag of money, an’ ask 
the man to count fifty pennies. Time the man count, she 
pay him one penny; so man no say nothing, take the 
penny, an’ bid the woman good-bye. 

Time the man go he meet one boy coming with banjo. 
The man working a-penny-a-year playing a whistle, an’ 
the boy ask him *“‘ Why you glad like that ?”’ The man say 
“Tf you work a-penny-a-year you no be glad?” The boy 
say “ Let me see the penny.’’ The boy got some load too, 
an’ time the man take penny out of pocket the boy ask the 
man to buy him banjo, so the man he buy him an’ he give 
the boy that penny. The boy ask him if he savvy banjo, 
an’ the man say “ Little, not much,” an’ boy say “If you 
play I dash you of your money back.” 

The man make him sit down and commence play; so, 
time the man playing, the boy dancing and go bush and 
scratch him body, and beg him stop and he dash him bag 
of money. The man stop, the boy take bag of money from 
him load, £150, an’ give to the man who work a-penny-a- 
year, and the man take it an’ thank you. Time the man 
go home, the small boy run for courthouse an’ explain to 
D.C., and D.C. send policeman to come arrest the man. 

Time police come, man take him banjo an’ go with police- 
man, an’ D.C. ask the man if he rob the money from the 
boy. The man say “No sir.” D.C. say ~ Howsyousees 
the money from the boy ?” an’ he say “ He meet me that I 
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am coming from some country playing my whistle, an’ he 
ask me how I glad, sir, an’ I say, ‘If you work penny-a- 
year you no be glad ?’ an’ boy say ‘ Let me look at penny,’ 
an’ I take it from my pocket, an’ time he see it, he say I 
must buy banjo, an’ I say ‘ All right,’ an’ I buy it because 
I know savvy play, an’ he ask me to play, an’ then he dance 
and go bush an’ scratch it all his body an’ beg me to stop 
an’ he dash me bag of money. Time I finish boy take bag 
of money from him load an’ dash me, an’ I have, Thank 
you, all ready.” 

The D. C. ask the man “ That it is true?” an’ the man 
say ~ Yes sir,’ an’ the D. C. ask the man to play. Time 
the man start playing, the D. C. self get up from chair, an’ 
dancing, tell the man he did not steal the money from the 
boy an’ “That I good mind to dash you more” an’ then 
send the man away to him house. 

Time them man catch home, he use the money for big 
store, build big house, an now the man coming a rich man. 
So when you go some country an’ you work, no mind that 
they no give you good wages; but s’pose they give you a- 
penny-a-yéar you must have it, but a good name is better 
than riches. 


Ananse the Spider is a frequent figure in the folk lore of 
the Gold Coast. Many of the natives believe that mankind 
originally came from him, and he is intimately connected 
with their Fetish. I do not know his exact rank as a 
Bosum, but most of the stories represent him as a very 
cunning fellow, This is first exemplified in the tale of 


HOW due LEOPAKD GOT HIS SPOLS 


Ananse the Spider live in him village “small far’’* 
Leopard village. Ananse an’ Leopard get land palaver. 
Ananse want catch Leopard but he savvy Leopard no fit 
come for him village. 

So Ananse he catch one sheep an’ tie him meat for him 


* Small far = near. 
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(Ananse) skin with tie-tie. He put sheep blood for him 
cloth, an’ make him piccan go Leopard village an’ take 
cloth an’ say “Father Leopard! Father Leopard! Look, 
Father Ananse be wounded. Come look him.” 

So Father Leopard go an’ he say “ Ananse make sick for 
true.’ Ananse say “ No meat live for chop,” so he call him 
piccan an’ he say “‘ Ntekuma, bring knife and cut my meat 
for chop.’ So Ntekuma bring knife an’ he cut them 
sheep meat that Ananse tie for him skin, an’ Leopard 
think it be Ananse meat for true. 

But Leopard he catch sense, an’ he say he no fit sleep 
Ananse country* so he go home. Timetf he catch him 
village he call him son bring firewood plenty. Him son 
bring firewood plenty, put fire inside. Then he tell him 
son, time fire make big, to put him near fire s’pose Ananse 
people seet but he say “ Leff small§ you must take me 
from fire.”’ 

So they put him for fire part, an’ he call out to Ananse, 
fit hear for him country “Come an’ take me! Come an’ 
take me! Fire catch me!” But no Ananse come. 

He call him son an’ say “Go tell Ananse I make sick 
plenty an’ he must come look me.” 

So son put Father Leopard for fire, an’ Ananse come, an’ 
Leopard he say him son *“* Come cut my skin for make soup 
for Ananse, all same Ananse do for me.”’ 

So son bring knife an’ cut him an’ he cry out “ Wui! 
Wui! them knife hurt plenty,” an’ he roll for fire an’ burn 
plenty. 

Then he no fit hurt Ananse, an’ Ananse take Ntekuma 
an’. say “‘ Suppose you want cut your friend hand, cut your 
hand, and your friend go cut him hand.” 

Time Leopard roll for fire, place where him piccan cut 
him some catch ash, make white: some catch wood, make 
black: and all him skin catch fire an’ make red—so that 
be why Leopard make so. 


* When a native speaks of his “‘ country ”’ he often means his “ village.” 
+ Time = when. 

t z.e., if the spiders should happen to be looking. 

§ Leff small = soon. 
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Another story which Mr. Crowther got from an Akim 
native described how Ananse lost the large head he is 
believed to have possessed. 


Ny LEE SPIDER SeHERAD [IS SMALE 


Time night come, Ananse go for river him one.* Then 
he heard some people talk an’ he go an’ he say “ Aiko!’ 
Then he see they be ghost of dead man, an’ Ananse fear too 
much an’ say ‘“ What thing you do here?” They say 
‘“ Our family give us no meat, an’ them place we go no chop 
live.’ Then the ghost make all same like dancing, an’ 
beating the river with head and singing : 

“The Black Dead Men beat the water with their skulls: 
The Dead Men’s Skulls! 
The Red Dead Men beat the water with their skulls: 
The Dead Men’s Skulls! 
The White Dead Men beat the water with their skulls: 
The Dead Men’s Skulls!” ¢ 

The ghost tell Ananse he must go, an’ they say if he sing 
that song him head will open. But Ananse say “Ah! as 
for me—Ah ! I got sweet song all same that: I will sing.” 
So he sing an’ him head open. Then he call them ghost an’ 
they make him head well. Then they tell Ananse *‘ You 
must no sing them song. S’pose night time no live, we no 
fit leff them place we go for, an’ we no fit make your head 
proper.” 

But Ananse sing them song for day time, an’ him skull 
split. He call them ghost people, but them no come. So 
Ananse head spoil. First time, him head be all same him 
body, but now him body make big an’ you no fit look him 
head. 


While at Abetife I was presented with a baby deer by 
the hunters, a fragile little animal standing less than six 


* Him one = by himself. 

72: Hullo there! ”’ 

+ Kurowa, the word used by the natives, is translated as skull. It 
means calabash or cup, the upper part of an enemy’s skull being used as 
such in ancient times. 
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inches high, with beautifully shaped delicate legs thinner 
than an ordinary pencil. He and Pijjy the kitten shared 
the same basket and became great friends; but the poor 
little chap missed the mother, who had fallen before the 
Dane guns of the hunters, and though we fed him on milk and 
made every effort to rear him, he died after a few days. 

He belonged’ “tomithe 
Adowa, the smallest 
known form of deer, or 
“bush buck” as they are 
commonly called on the 
Coast. When full grown 
he is very little larger than 
a hare, but he has a great 
reputation for cunning 
among the natives: he is, 
in fact, the “»Brer’Rab- 
bit ” or. “‘Reynardaieiie 
Fox’’ of . West Atncan 
folk-lore, scoring over his 
enemies by mother wit as 
opposed to brute force. 
The Akims hold that his 
intelligence, “ passing far ”’ 
even that of the monkey, 
has gained him the position of the King of Beasts, and tell 
the following tale of how he defeated the leopard in the 
competition for that title. The leopard, by the way, 
shows to great disadvantage in the story. 





THE BOSUM-PRAH 


WHY THE LEOPARD SCRAT GH 
THE GROUND 


Leopard scratch ground because Adowa be King for 
Beast and Leopard make road for him. 

In the first time, Damfo,* Adowa and Leopard get palaver. 
All two want make King. Leopard say “ I kill you, Adowa,” 


* Damfo = “ My good friend’”’: Kipling’s ‘‘ Best Beloved.” 
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an’ Adowa say “I kill you, Leopard.”’ Leopard say “‘ Can 
you ?”’ an’ Adowa say “ Yes.” 

Then Adowa go him farm an’ Leopard go make palm- 
wine. Next day Leopard go see if him palm-wine make 
good,* an’ he see that Adowa drink all, an’ live for drunk 
an’ asleep in them place. So Leopard take him, an’ cut 
more palm-tree. Then he put Adowa for top of load an’ 
take road for him house. But Adowa wake up an’ he 
catch for him mouth some long tree that hang all-same 
rope,f an’ he go. Adowa be plenty small an’ no make 
heavy, so Leopard no savvy him go. Time he catch him 
house, he put him load down for ground, an’ he say “‘ Ow! 
Adowa go! Never mind!” 

Next day he go look him palm-wine an’ he see that Adowa 
drink all an’ he he there asleep an’ plenty drunk. So he 
catch him, an’ again Adowa go, all same first time. 

Next time Leopard take box when he go look palm-wine, 
an’ again he catch Adowa drunk, an’ he put him for box 
inside. But Adowa put him head for outside, an’ time he 
look him tree all same rope he go again. But this time 
Adowa leave dirt for box. So Leopard catch him house, 
an’ he look an’ he say ““Ow! Adowa go three time!” 

But Leopard mother say ‘“ Him dirt live for. box. Go 
look Fetish man.’ So Leopard take him dirt an’ Fetish 
man make medicine. An’ them medicine talk an’ talk, 
an’ say “ Put lock for box.” 

So four day live, an’ again Leopard see Adowa drunk, 
an’ he put him for box an’ lock him an’ take him for village. 
Time Leopard catch village he give Adowa to him mother 
an’ say “ Keep him well an’ look him proper. As for me 
I go Accra for buy spoon, fork, knife, salt, an’ onion, so 
that the soup live for sweet.” An’ he say him mother 
that they will catch palm-soup an’ put Adowa inside. So 
he go. | 

When he catch Accra, he go store. When he go from 
store, he commit plenty noise for street an’ sergeant catch 


* Make good = fomented, a process taking about twenty-four hours. 
t+ The rubber vine or “ rope creeper.”’ 
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him an’ he go D.C.* Court. D.C. fine him ten shilling, an’ 
Leopard no catch money. So he holdt sergeant ten shilling 
to pay D. C. fine. Sergeant make him pay two pound for 
ten shilling. 

All take time an’ Leopard mother vex. Leff smallt 
some farmer tell Leopard mother Leopard live for road. 
So she catch palm-nut for make chop for Leopard, an’ 
Adowa call from box ‘‘ Leopard Mother! Mother Leopard! 
You one old woman. You make palm-soup, let me help 
you.” Leopard mother say “Oh! You Adowa! You 
will run away.” Then Adowa say “No! I no fit run 
away.” 

So Leopard mother open box. Then she grind nut an’ 
Adowa come for back, an’ he take fufu stick an’ flog her 
for head and kill her. Then he put on Leopard mother 
skin and look all same lke Leopard mother. 

Then Leopard self come from Accra with knife, fork, 
spoon, salt, an’ onion, an’ Adowa say “Son, I done kill 
Adowa.”’ Leopard think it be him mother an’ he say 
‘Thank you.” So Leopard put onion an’ salt in the soup, 
an’ all two begin chop. : 

Then Leopard say ‘‘ I chop some fowl bone: time I bite, 
bone talk, an’ say Peh! Peh!’’ Adowa say “If you 
chop your mother bone, will the bone say Peh! Peh?” 
Then Leopard say “ Time I catch Accra for salt an’ onion 
I get palaver for D.C. How it be the soup no be good soup, 
an’ them bone no say Peh! Peh?” Adowa say he no 
SAVVY. 

Then Adowa say ‘We done finish chop. As for me I 
go throw dirty things away.’ Then he throw away Leopard 
mother skin an’ say “ This be dirty thing.” Then he say 
‘Leopard! Leopard! If you no be beast an’ fool, how 
be that I can give you your mother for chop ? ” 

Then Leopard vex an’ say ““Ow! Adowa, I will catch 


3 


you.” Then Leopard follow him an’ they run an’ run an’ 


* D.C. = District Commissioner. 
+ Hold = borrowed. Probably a corruption of ‘‘ owed.” 
¢ Leff small = soon. 
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run. Then Adowa come to him house in big bush, an’ he 
_ say “ Door open!” an’ door open an’ shutting, an’ Leopard 
no fit follow, for Adowa house no catch door or roof. 

Leopard call all beast come kill Adowa for him: an 
Adowa call all them beast that get wing to come kill Leopard 
an’ all them beast that walk for him. 

Leopard call Monkey “ You be fit go all ways, go look 
for way for pass inside.” So Monkey go by tree an’ by 
road, by road an’ by tree, till he catch Adowa house. But 
Adowa catch salt an’ onion an’ pepper that he get from 
soup that he chop with Leopard an’ he throw him for 
Monkey eyes. 

So Monkey cry too much: an’ he run back an’ Elephant 
look him an’ say “ Uncle Monkey! Uncle Monkey! What 
hurt your eyes?” So Monkey tell Adowa throw pepper 
an’ salt an’ onion. So Elephant lick him eye, an’ Elephant 
tongue make heavy too much, so this time if you look 
Monkey face you will see him eye an’ nose go back an’ him 
mouth live for front. | 

Then all them beast talk Leopard that even Monkey no 
fit pass way of Adowa. So Leopard take oath that time 
Adowa pass that road, he will clean him.* So if you pass 
for bush, you see that Leopard make mark and scratch for 
ground—then you savvy that Leopard make road for 
Adowa. 


Mr. Crowther ‘caught’? me a Kwahu story entitled 


WHY THE BUSH CAT CALLS HOO-I! 
HOO-I! AT NIGHT 


Abribia the bush cat and Ananse the Spider live for one 
house first time. Abribia get plenty friend for bush, but 
Ananse the Spider always go kill one, kill one, kill one, an’ 
take them and make soup to chop with Abribia the bush 
Cat. Then Abribia see that Ananse has killed one of his 
friends and he go to bush part, and call all his friends and 
he say ‘“‘ We must kill Ananse.” 


* 1.e., the road. 
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So them Bush Cats say they will “call dinner” and all 
the Spiders come. All agree that them first one that say 
‘‘ six ’? must dic, because ‘‘ six ’’ be God’s mother’s name. 
Then all go chop. 

Time chop finish, Abribia count him toe and he say 
“One, two, three, four, five, my toe finish? Anansesnow 
you count ?”’? Then Ananse say “ Not so we spider people 
count: our toe be different. One, two, three, four, five, 
and left one, but I no savvy him name. So, Abribia, you 
count for me.” So Abribia look him own foot and he say 
‘One, two, three, four, five, all finish.’ Then Ananse 
vex, and he look. him foot and he say ~ Onejstwowstirec: 
OUR tive ssix 

Then all the Bush Cat jump up and say “Ai! Ananse, 
our father who live in heaven mother name be ‘six’ and 
what you say will kill her.” So they kill Ananse. Then 
one Bush Cat say “I like this,” and one say “I like that ” ; 
so one take Ananse foot, and one him hand, and all chop, 
but they leff him head. Then Abribia family say “* Abribia, 
Abribia! this be Ananse head ; see, take him make chop! ” 

So Abribia chop and go to him bed. Time he get there, 
a voice come from him belly and Ananse say, “ Abribia, 
you kill me: so now I bite your belly.”’ So Ananse bite 
him belly, and always Abribia cry out for night, “ Hoo-1! 
Hoo-1! Ananse, Okumi!’”’ * 

I will wind up my collection of folk lore with a Kroo 
story which has travelled inland and is now common 
property in Kwahu. 


HOW THE RAT BECAME POOR 


In the first time Rat was rich. One day him piccan come 
and told him some dirty thing live for road: he say he must 
go look ’um. 

Alligator live, and plenty mud live for him skin. So old 
man Rat he take him horse and go for road till he look 
Alligator. Then he say, “Oi! you dirty thing! Why all 


* Ananse, Okumi = Ananse, you are killing me. 
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this dirty live for your back ?”’ Alligator say “‘I be poor 
fellow, I get plenty trouble.” Old man Rat say “ What 
be them thing you call trouble?” I no savvy him.” 
Alligator say “‘I fit show you.” Rat say, “All right! I 
agree ; you show me.” 

So Alligator go him country and he come back with bag 
for him hand. Then he come for Rat House. Rat call 
him wife beat fufu for him, and he dash him cover cloth. 

When Alligator finish chop Rat say, “‘ Now you bring 
me them thing you call trouble ?”’ Alligatorhesay ‘ You 
wenecoeiook him for true?’ Rat say “True.” Then 
Alligator ope’ him bag and four cat jump out; one take 
Rat wife, one take him brother, one take him piccan, one 
take him woman brother.* Kat self he go for roof. Them 
cat spoil all him country, so now Rat be poor, and if you 
leff small chop for floor, Rat he come down from roof and 
tief him. 


* Sister. 


CHAPTER XXITT 


A BH SO) Gey 


A Chief’s House—Descent from the Highlands—In the Birrim 
Valley—Bunso Camp—Aburi—Home 


AFTER a stay of exactly four weeks we left Abetife and 
started in the afternoon of Shrove Tuesday on our journey 
to Accra. I was sorry to say good-bye to our little palm- 
trimmed huts, the scented orange trees, and the wide, 
clean compound: it had been an ideal camping-ground. 

The chief met us as we followed our long column of 
carriers down the street, and walked beside the hammocks 
to the end of the town where we said farewell. As usual 
he was accompanied by his umbrella and attendants, 
including the little red-headed dwarf who was always with 
him—a grotesque object with his-thatch of coloured wool. 
It was my last glimpse of one of those picturesque groups 
with the sight of which I had become so familiar, for the 
further south we went the more accustomed were the 
natives to the presence of Europeans and the less notice 
they took of us. 

Our first day’s march was very short as we wished to 
start the next day’s journey from a spot as close to the 
edge of the Highlands as we could get, so we halted for the 
night at Mpraeso and stayed in the bungalow next to the 
Chief’s house. 

The Chief was very pleased to see us again and showed 
us all his treasures. His rings were very fine. There was 
one for each finger and thumb, most of them representing 
animals, birds, tortoises, and snails, and all were artistically 
but roughly made out of pure gold. 
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He next showed us over his house, the usual four rooms 
of polished swish, opening on a courtyard. The odd collec- 
tion of things there was evidently due to the visits which 
he had paid to Accra. His chief pride was a high wooden 
bedstead which had steps alongside to enable him to climb 
into it. It was piled two feet high—oh! horrors !—with 
thirty-nine gaudy English blankets of all colours, patterns, 
and degrees of filth. On a table beside the bed were a 
cheap clock and dozens of horrible little German and English 
toys mixed up with some very fine native-made brass pots, 
which were used for holding the grease with which they 
anoint their bodies. 

I could see that the chief intended I should be impressed 
by the English things, and his face beamed when I took up a 
little toy tin perambulator pushed by a tiny man, which had 
evidently wandered to the wilds of Africa from a huckster’s 
tray in the Strand. He grinned with pleasure when he 
saw me looking at some fearful advertisements on the walls, 
and wonderful coloured pictures of our King and Queen, 
but he seemed quite annoyed at the interest I took in his 
weird old guns, tom-toms, and war-drums, hung with 
human hair and jawbones : his elephant tusks and mounted 
tails, the monkey-skin caps for his criers, Fetish charms, 
and many other strange and barbaric things. 

We bade farewell to the Kwahu Highlands when, at 
about nine the next morning, we descended the precipitous 
sides of Apeko Bepo. The path wound in and out among 
huge boulders and through great splits in the solid rock in 
its efforts to find an easy way down. Now and then it 
ran along a narrow ledge on the face of a precipice for 
twenty or thirty yards, and then dived suddenly into a 
gloomy water-worn chasm, down which we half slid, half 
walked. 

About half-way down we caught a glimpse through the 
trees of some big hills, faint and shadowy in the thick 
Harmattan mist, a few miles to the south, marking the 
position of the cocoa country around Demonet. At the 
moment, we were on a ledge with great rugged cliffs tower- 
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ing at our backs and overhanging the path, filled with that 
feeling of the grandeur of nature and the insignificance of 
human beings that is inseparable from mountain scenery. 
And then I looked at the wall of rock behind and saw— 
horrible touch of 
civilisation ! — names 
written all over them 
in \chalkeescholars 
probably, from the 
Basel Mission, adding 
another stone to the 
pile of evidence which 
shows that man re- 
quires a little educa- 
tion to become a 
vandal. 
|.. After” a) (dropasor 
750 feet we reached 
the bottom of the 
hill and our path de- 
veloped into a fine 
wide hammock road, 
running once more 
through our old 
friend the dense lowland forest. The road—the best 
bush road I had seen—was merely an old bush path 
straightened out and cleared of trees, creepers, and bush, 
for a width of 40 feet. It maintained its excellent 
character for the three days during which we tramped 
through Mr. Crowther’s district; but, in spite of its 
breadth, we noticed that the many parties we met all 
moved in the usual bush fashion, in Indian file—one person 
behind the other. So strong is habit that even on the fine 
smooth, wide roads in Accra town I seldom saw uneducated 
natives walking beside each other. 

During the day we crossed no fewer than thirty-nine 
streams, varying from ten to thirty feet in breadth, including 
the Jyajate, the boundary between the stools of Kwahu 
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and Akim. All these were tributaries of the Birrim river, 
the valley of which we were approaching. After six anda 
half hours of actual marching, during which we passed 
through the village of — 

Abetinso and_ the 
small towns of Jya 
jate and Kankang, 
we stopped for the 
Mist ate Nelese, a 
village of about 350 
inhabitants. 

That first day back 
in the forest was 
Mepye not. aiter the 
open Highlands. I 
shall never forget the 
bath I had when we 
arrived, hot and tired 
and sticky with the 
Hatmoattan .dust; at 
Nglese. I had it in 
@new ot. the | little 
three-sided rooms 
with a _ waterproof 
sheet stretched across 
the opening. It was : | 
stifling : by the time APPROACHING A VILLAGE 
I had dressed I was far hotter than ever, and quite deter- 
mined to go without a bath in future rather than have 
one in such close quarters. The next morning, too, 
instead of waking up fresh and energetic after a cool night, 
I had the old feeling of hopeless lethargy. 

We left Nglese—the word, by the way, is a corruption 
of *“‘ English ’”—early in the morning and crossed the Birrim 
about an hour and a. half later. The river was about 80 
feet wide at the ford and flowing strong. For the remainder 
of the day we moved along the Birrim valley, passing 
through numerous cocoa plantations and the small towns 
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of Anyinam, Juaben-Asamang, Jyadam (since burnt down), 
Osino, and Nsutam. From the clearings in which these 
were situated we could see the tall wall of the Kwahu-Begoro 
Range across the river on our left, and at Asamang we 
oe within a mile of the end of the Atewa Range which 
runs south into Akim- 
Abuakwa at a height of 
about 2000 feet. 

The Birrim valley is 
one of the most fertile 
districts of the Gold 
Coast. For many years 
it has produced a large 
amount — of “kolageane 
now it has a great future 
in cocoa, the cultivation 
of which is steadily 
spreading in a southerly 
direction along the banks 
of thesriver 

Late in the afternoon 
we reached. Pritchard’s 
Camp at Bunso. A turn 
in the road brought us 
suddenly on several neat little, whitewashed houses stand- 
ing in a large clearing planted with thousands of white 
kola trees and Para rubber shoots, the latter from three 
to four feet high. We were welcomed by Mr. Macaulay, 
who was managing this large and flourishing agricultural 
estate during Mr. Pritchard’s absence in Europe. I fancy 
the welcome was a genuine one, too, as our host had 
been alone, except for a short visit from the Commis- 
sioner, for three months. His was not an enviable billet : 
in the day time it was all right—there was plenty of work 
to do, but the evenings must have been deadly dull. 
Bunso, too, struck me as being very hot; lying low in 
the valley, with the forest all round, it got very little 
breeze, and the air was still, humid, and close. 
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My husband celebrated his return to the forest country 
by going down with fever, so we stayed two days at Bunso 
and I had an opportunity of seeing the place. The Birrim 
ran through the clearing and had originally been worked 
as a gold-dredging proposition. I walked down the river 
bank to where the dredge was moored, her machinery care- 
fully kept free from rust by constant cleaning and oiling. 
It was a melancholy sight—that fine steel vessel, in which 
the hopes of many had probably been centred, lying idle 
there in the great forest. What labour must have been 
expended in getting her there—what skill and ingenuity 
shown in fitting her parts together in that wild country far 
from workshops; and all, apparently, for nothing. Some 
day, however, the Birrim dredge may once.more move up 
the stream, gathering gold in her buckets as she goes. She 
looked ready enough for that day when I saw her. 

There was a regular English farmyard at the camp, with 
prize geese, chickens, peacocks, and several swans on the 
river. One of the hens was very proud of her new brood, 
not realising as yet that it contained two little brown bush 
fowl which she had hatched from eggs found when extending 
the clearing. 

The bush fowl, a kind of partridge abounding in the 

forest, made very good “chop,” but afforded no sport on 
account of the density of the bush. Occasionally we got 
a shot at one on the wing in some of the larger clearings, 
but usually we bagged him sitting for the pot. There were 
a great many in the open plains around Accra, where we 
got some good sport with them, “ Coast pheasants,’ and 
hares; but from all accounts the number of birds must be 
rapidly diminishing. 
_ There were plenty of fish in the Birrim but, like all those 
of the fresh-water rivers of the Gold Coast, they tasted 
earthy and’ were poor eating. The natives had a wholesale 
way of catching them by stupefying them with some kind 
of bark which they placed in the water, the fish floating to 
the surface and being netted in basketfuls. 

The heat at Bunso was very trying. It went up to 95 
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degrees in the shade in the day, which is far worse than 110 
degrees in a dry climate, and was as high as 87 degrees at 
ten o’clock at night. I meant to go out to see if I could get 
a bush fowl, but it was too hot to move, far less carry a gun, 
which was much too heavy for me. So our host went out 
by himself and succeeded in falling into one of the numerous 
native gold-holes around Bunso. Luckily he threw out his 
arms when he felt himself sinking and thus saved himself 
a very unpleasant fall and, probably, an encounter with a 
snake or a scorpion at the bottom of the hole. 

About this time I began to have a distinct longing for a 
land where I could put on my shoes without first looking 
tor ants and reptiles in them, pick a skirt up from the 
ground without wondering if a snake was curled up inside 
it, hang a coat on the wall with no fear of its harbouring a 
scorpion, go out in the sun without a heavy helmet, and— 
oh! luxury——-get a bath with running hot and cold water. 

One night I heard a mosquito buzzing inside the net. 
As my hands and feet were already raw from the attentions 
of sand-flies, I slipped on the stockings and shoes which I 
kept under my pillow to ensure their being empty when I 
wanted them, and crawled out of bed to get a candle to 
catch him. Just as I was lifting up the curtain on my return, 
I saw a horrible looking thing like a long, thin worm with 
hundreds of feet crawling up the net. Like most of my 
sex I loathe killing things, especially squashy things, so I 
looked round for something with which to pinch the enemy. 
Paper was no good—he might be a stinger and hurt my 
hands. My shoes? Yes, just the thing, so I softly made 
a fold in the net, caught the insect between the two heels, 
and squeezed. To my astonishment, the curtain where I 
squashed him immediately lit up with phosphorus. I found 
my friend again, he had dropped lower down, and again I 
attacked him—and again the same glow. I was feeling 
pretty sick by the time I had finished off that horrible | 
insect, and after he was dead I could still see him gleaming 
in various bits about the floor. Daniel told me in the 
morning that “if he live for mouth, you live for die,” so I 
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was glad that I woke up and found him—the mosquito had 
done me a good turn. I never discovered his scientific 
name or anything about him beyond the fact that he was 
a peculiarly poisonous form of centipede. 

We left Bunso early on Sunday morning, March 4th, and 





‘“THERE WERE STILL MANY COMPOUNDS OF THE NATIVE PATTERN ”’ 


reachea Komfrodua in the evening, having covered twenty- 
three miles in seven and a quarter hours actual marching, 
a rate of considerably over three miles an hour. We passed 
through several large villages and the towns of Tafo and 
Kokorantumi, and in the afternoon crossed the Suhien 
stream into’ the Volta River District.* There were still 
many compounds of the native pattern in the villages, 
but the further south we went the more buildings we found 
of European design. 

KKomfrodua was the principal town of the Juaben Settle- 
ments, the people of which originally came frcm the Juaben 
tribe east of Coomassie. The town must have contained 


* Now the Akwapim District, the districts being re-arranged after the 
work done on the boundaries on our tour. 
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over 3000 inhabitants, but as we arrived at sundown in the 
evening and left at daybreak the next morning, I had very 
little chance of examining it. 

It was here that I had a very genuine compliment paid 
to the size of my waist. One of the townspeople asked 
our native sergeant if “them white missus no chop 
nothing ?”’ “‘QOh: yes!” replied the sergeant) = sihescner 
plenty.” “She no fit,’ declared the native, “she live too 
thin for middle.” 

Half an hour after leaving Komfrodua we branched off 
the main road which continued on to Akropong and headed 
south for Aburi. We now entered a thickly cultivated 
country and passed through miles of cocoa farms and groves 
of oil-palms. Numerous small farm villages of a few huts 
succeeded each other at short intervals along the road; and 
many others lay a little distance on each side of it. The 
forest gradually grew thinner and thinner and was replaced 
by dense bush about 60 feet high and scattered trees. 

The path speedily became very bad. The inhabitants 
of the country were scattered in farm villages and were all 
employed in cultivating the land, so the old native system 
of road-clearing had broken down: the track we were on 
seemed to be nobody’s child. In addition to the lack. of 
clearing, the country was very hilly, and the way we climbed 
up and down, wound in and out of plantations, dived under 
and climbed over fallen trees, and forced our way through 
undergrowth, was maddening. 

At midday we lunched in the school house at Adawso, 
from which a path branched off to Mangoase, five miles to 
the west, the suggested terminus for the railway which the 
Government proposed building from Accra to tap the 
agricultural district through which we were travelling. 

It will be a long time before I forget that afternoon’s 
march in the stifling heat of the valley, cut off from the 
breeze and exposed to the hot rays of the sun. A tornado 
was evidently brewing somewhere, and the air was still and 
oppressive. I opened my shirt, pushed back my hair, and 
lay inmy hammock gasping for breath. How the hammock- 
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boys managed to go on beat my understanding, but they 
showed signs of feeling the heat too and we had to make 
several short halts. At the last of these I literally fell out 
of my hammock into a chair, absolutely done and sick with 
the intense heat. 

Then off we started again, and presently came to a very 
steep hill up which our path followed a dry watercourse 
strewn with rocks and boulders. The boys struggled up 
with me, the cords in their throats swelling as they lifted 
the hammock up the steep, difficult ascent. In spite of 
my fatigue I had not the heart to let them carry me for 
long, so I got out and clambered up myself. Just as we 
reached the top the long threatened tornado burst ; down 
came the rain in buckets, turning the path into a muddy 
stream, and along came the wind in furious blasts, filling 
the air with flying leaves. I had to wrap myself in a coat 
and a mackintosh and to hold on to my hammock, which was 
almost lifted off the heads of the boys, who were * brought 
up all standing ”’ several times, unable to move against the 
wind. 

How I blessed that tornado and the transformation it 
effected! On the hill-top, 1400 feet up, what with the 
rain and the wind it was really cold, and freshened me up, 
after the exhausted atmosphere of the valley below. 

We pounded on through the mud and rain along a fine, 
,broad road—a real road, not a clearing—of red earth. 
passed a number of two-storied houses, and entered, through 
a wide gateway, the long avenue of palm-trees leading to the 
Government Sanatorium in the centre of the Botanical 
Gardens at Aburi. 

In spite of the bad path we had marched twenty miles in 
seven and a quarter hours, and that, after a twenty-three 
mile march the day before, spoke well for the condition of 
the hammock-boys. 

The Government Sanatorium was a fine, large, two- 
storied bungalow surrounded by verandahs, with a billiard- 
room and several bedrooms on the ground floor and some 
large well-furnished bedrooms upstairs. It was good to see 
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wardrobes, sofas, and comfortable armchairs again; but 
better still to feel the cool air and to look out on the well- 
kept lawns and flower-beds in front of the house. 

The Sanatorium is almost exactly twenty-one miles as 
the crow flies from Christiansborg Castle: by road it is 
one mile longer. When Accra possesses a few motor-cars, 
Aburi will probably become a popular week-end resort for 
Europeans, but at the time I write of tetse-fly prohibited 
horses being used for the journey, and the week-end trip 
involved about seven hours hammocking each way. The 
house was in charge of a caretaker who kept it clean and 
tidy, and, as it was completely furnished, the week-ender 
had only to bring his boy and food and to pay a few shillings 
for the use of the rooms. 

I was completely “‘ cooked” by the heat and the long 
march, and fit for nothing but bed. The next morning 
when I woke up I found the mosquito-curtain was wringing 
wet and the bungalow surrounded by a sea of very damp 
mist. However, the air was cool, and that was all I felt I 
wanted. 

We spent two days at Aburi, resting after our journey 
- and examining the gardens. The soil seemed fertile, and 
the plants, both imported and indigenous, on which experi- 
ments were being tried, were flourishing. As at Tarkwa 
and Coomassie, everything was being done that was possible 
to teach the natives improved methods of agriculture ; and 
with success, too, considering that, as I have before remarked, 
the things they actually require for food grow so easily that 
they are not inclined to turn their attention to more scien- 
tific and money-making forms of cultivation. 

We had another case here of one of our carriers striking 
a woman with a stick. She and her witnesses came up to 
complain, one side of her head being covered with blood 
which was trickling down her fine bare shoulders. Her 
hair was elaborately dressed and she had made no attempt 
to remove the signs of the blow. She carried the long 
stick with which the boy had beaten her, covered with 
blood. The case was proved against him after a great deal 
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of palaver, during which she seemed more stolidly amused 
than angry; and she asked to have it settled then rather 
than wait for the District Commissioner’s arrival. So the 
boy handed her the fine out of his pay, and the case was 
concluded by the woman having her head sewn up, an 
operation which necessitated the removal of some of her 
blood-clotted hair, a proceeding to which she seemed to 
object very strongly. 

We left Aburi at 7 o’clock in the morning of March 8 on 
the last day of our bush trip, and started down the wide, 
well-kept motor-road to Accra. As we wound our way 
down the side of the Aburi hills, passing long processions 
of women carrying heavy loads from the Coast, we got a 
splendid view of the wide plains below, studded with tall, 
red ant-hills and stunted trees, and stretching away, mile 
after mile, hot and arid in the sun, to the edge of the sea. 

At the foot of the hill we crossed a dry watercourse and 
entered the Accra District. Shortly afterwards we passed 
through the village of Aiyimensa, in the street of which I 
saw an old broken-down American sulky, a form of vehicle 
peculiarly adapted, from its lightness, to the small ponies 
of the Coast. It looked ashamed of itself, poor thing, 
for it had fallen from its high estate and was being used as 
a hand-cart. 

Our hammock-boys were full of energy and covered the 
nineteen miles to the Cantonments in five and a half hours. 
As we swung off the main road into our drive, our bush trip 
ended in a sensational manner, for Sergeant Hulede and our 
“cookie” discovered the body of a murdered native in 
the long grass by the wayside. 

It was good to get back to our comfortable bungalow 
again: to run one’s fingers over the piano, out of tune as 
it was ; to pet the ponies who had arrived from the stables 
of our friends who had been looking after them, and, best 
of all, to get into fresh clean clothes. 

But in spite of the joy of getting home, I felt a deep pang 
of regret at saying good-bye to the days of marching and 
bush camps. Those days, though full of physical exertion 
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and touched with occasional discomfort, had been restful 
in their way, and had taught me that one can manage 
very well without all the little fripperies which seem so 
essential to one’s comfort in town life, and to utilise things 
which are to hand instead of sending to buy one’s every 
need from the nearest shop. 

Even my now dilapidated hammock came in ron its share 
of regret, though it had bored its way into my aching bones 
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many a time in the 400 miles over which it had safely 
carried me. 

As I stood in the verandah beside my husband and 
watched the carriers line up after putting their loads away 
in the bungalow, and then turn and file off to Accra, their 
last day’s work for us done, I felt that the last link which 
tied us to the life of the bush had snapped. The damp 
close atmosphere, the monotonous gloom, the struggles over 
broken paths and fallen trees in the intense noonday heat, 
the various little discomforts inseparable from camp life— 
all were forgotten. I only remembered the beauty of the 
grand and wonderful forest, the freedom of the open-air 
life, the strange fascination of being among people who were 
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living as God meant men should live—growing and hunting 
their food before they satisfied their hunger. 

It is all out of date, of course, that sort of life, but it is 
right, and it is proved to be right, by that curious subtle 
longing which comes ever and anon over those who have 
lived in strange lands. North, South, East, West—all the 
wild countries of the earth have their Call, but of these 
none are greater than the “ Call of the Coast” to the West 
African. 
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a COUTECYICr, de 205 

Courtesy, native, 212 

Court of law, 321 

Courtyard, a native, 228, 283 

Cowries, 296 

Creepers, rope, 84, 106 

Cricket, native, 27, 35, 67 

Crickets, 241 

Crowther, Mr. F., 285, 292, 293, 
ZA hina os 

Cultivation, 92-98, 219, 312, 351, 
356 

Currency, native, 296 
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Customs, native. 
toms 


See Native cus- 


DAGOMBA, 211 

Damp heat, 49 

Dane guns, 257 

Daniel, 772 174,275 

So Waskvee 25 

Debts, native, 324 

Deck passengers, 38 

Deere 7s 

Demone, 246, 349 

Denkera, 147 

~ Devils; 328 

Dinkira, 130 

Disembarking at Sekondi, 15; at 
Accra, 42 

Distance, sense of, 268 

Doctoring, amateur, 249 

Domestic slavery, 324 

Dredging, gold, 169 

Dress, Europeans’, 
bush; 21152390 

Dress,«native,”24,-51, 53; £70 m156, 
263, 299 

Drought, 61 

Drumming, 305 

Drumming news, 213, 231 

Drums, a chief's, 307 

Dunkwa, 165 


4015 pifetie 


EDUBIA, 246 

Effuenta, 98, 100 

Elders, village, 304 

Elephants, shooting, 288 

Ellis, Sir A..B., 218 

Elmina, 40 

English as she _ is 
Pidgin-English 

Englishman, the, in Africa, 167 

Esekados, 83 

European costume. See Dress 

Exports, ‘cocoa, 1026 gold, 110; 
rubber, 10212725) kola.9207 


spoke. See 


Fa.ys, Oko, 315 

Fantis, 39, 211 

Farm, a “ bush,’”’ 92; making a, 
96; clearing a, 209; near vil- 
lages, 219; women working the, 
271; in Kwahu, 314 

Fetish, sacrifice, 188; a village, 
216; description of, 216; forests, 





INDEX 


Fetish—continued 
217; the Government and, 218 ; 


a family, 250; charms, 2517; 

lake, 266; a Kwahu, 284; a 

wooden, 301; a family, 313; 

““ devil-catching,’” 328; -men, 

329 ; 
Ficus, 220 


First day in the bush, 207 

Fish, dried, 89, 296; shell, 296; 
freshwater, 353 

Floods, 238 

Flowers, 108 ; scarcity of, 219 

Folk-lore, 332 

Food, packing, 32 ; atv Accram son 
native-grown, 94-97, I10—-I1I2; 
in the siege of Coomassie, 201, 
203; in the bushw23ieza. 

Forest, description of, 83; gloom 
of, 219; view of, from mountain- 
top, 280; excessive clearing, 
314; a glimpse of, 350 

Fort, at Sekondi, 13, 22; at El 
mina, 40; at -Accraye47 eae 
Coomassie, 193 

Fox and goat story, 333 

Fox, Lieut. L..D., 210"266n2e7 

Fruits, 89, 110-112 

Fufu, 94 

Fuller, Mr. Fy 41, 175,57 

Fumesa, 222 

Funeral custom, 282, 315 

Furniture, at Accra, 56a fee oe 
bush, 224, 255, 2055 nativemeca 
349 


GALLERY, a gold-mine, 132 

Gambaga, 41 

Gambia, 5 

Games, native, 226 

Gaols, 113 

Gardens, botanical, 101, 272, 358 

Geography of West Coast, 3 

‘* Gillie,”’ 168 

"GO-CaLtewanesd 

Gold, dredging, 169, 35; existence 
of, 115, 129; export, 116 

Gold Coast, the position of the, 3; 
viewed from the sea, 12; coast- ° 
line of, 17; general descrip- 
tion of, 40 

*“ Golden stool,’”’ the, 193, 292 

Gold-hole, a native, 244 


INDEX 


Gold mine, machinery for, 118; 
inevearly days, 123; * descent 
ioe ay 1313 working ex- 
penses of, 133; accidents, 134; 
surveying a, 136, 163 ; boundaries, 
158; acquiring a, 159; a native, 
244 

Gold Mines, Abbontiakoon, 100, 
130; Abosso, 130, 149; Adjah 
Bippo, 130, 150); Ashanti 
Auxiliary, 165; Ashanti gold- 
Bevds.0171; Bibiani, 119, 166; 
Boabedro, 246; Broomassie, 
120, 130; Cinamon Bippo, 130, 


pO se etiuenta, 98, 100; Ofin 
River gold estates, 170% 
SectOnge elit; 20; ,126, 1303 


Tarkwa, 100; Tarkwa and 
Abosso, 107 


Gold mining in West Africa, history 


Gia lt 5 
Golf, at Accra, 62, 64; at Coo- 
massie, 18 
Government House, 46 
Government officials, 78 
Grave, a white man’s, I51; a 


native, 317 
Greeks, 38 
Ground nuts, 297 
Grunshi, 211 
Guinea, 5 
Guns, Dane, 257 
Guru, 297 
Gymkhana, A, 50 


‘ 
Harr, illustrations showing wo- 


femesm37, 52, 302 dressing, 
157, 179, 302 

Hammock-boys. See Boys, ham- 
mock- 

Hammock, travelling in a lying, 
103; racing, 148; a sitting, 
P72,°212; a bullet-proof, 178 ; 
eiveling in? a.ir2T4s 235, 357, 


359, 360 

Harmattan, 77, 269, 280, 289, 351 

Piaidesds.). 30, 47, 186, 2225, «299, 
306 

Hay, Doctor, 194, 196, 200 

Head transport, 25, 118, 166 

Health, 121, 149 

Petit, SO: 54,.131,.223,'256, 278, 
289, 351, 353, 357 
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Highlands, first view of, 276; 
climbing the, 278; view from 
the, 280; a trip round the, 310; 
descent from the, 349 

Hills, peculiar, 105, 165; climbing, 
278, 285 

Hodgson, Governor, 173, 193 

Horses, 66 (also see Ponies) 

PHiouséss native,:228) 250.0255, 253; 
312, 355 

Housekeeping, 59 

Huni River, 151 

Hunters, native, 257, 288 

Hut, a native, 228 


Insects: Ants, 153, 308; flying- 
AUtSS 902205 5 lion-ants, 267; 
crickets, 241; generally, 354 

Insu, 151 

Ivory coast, 5 


JAMES, meeting with, 15; he pro- 
vides boys, 28; his work, 60; 
his hair, 157; his hard work, 
230; his picture, 240; his menu, 
294; -his betrothal,' 326; as a 
vaconteur, 332 

Jewellery, native, 179, 245, 348 

SO Ifpetam AS Oe 

Juaben, 233 

Juaben Settlements, 355 

Ju u, 216 

“ July,’ landing, 44; his escapade, 
73° his picture,.76 

Justice, administration of, 146 306, 
321, 358; native’s sense of, 306 

Jym River, 171 


KANKI, 94 

Kese, 153 

King’s birthday, 75 
Kings, native, 146 
Kingsley, Miss, 105, 218 
Kitson, Major A. W., 65 


Kola, 297 

Komfrodua, 355 
Konakry, 5 

Krachi Rapids, 309 
Krepi, 211 

Kroo boys, 41 

Kuma, 153 

Kumase. See Coomassie 


Kume River, 249 
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Kwahu, 207 ; we enter, 273 ; High- 
lands, 276; chief of, 292 ; natives 
of, 294 

Kwahu-Begoro Mountains, 277 


LAGos, 5 

Lake, a Fetish, 266 

Landing, a surf-boat, 15, 43 

Lands, stool, 146 

Las Palmas, 4 

Law, native, 321 

Leather, Haussa, 299 

Lees, Captain W. E., 68 

Lees (lieut- Habe ci ht 

Lemons, 110 

Leopard, stories of the, 335, 330, 
342 

Leopard, ‘‘ Tom,” 190 

Lesser product, 65 

-Piev elsy canines. 2 

Liberia, 5 

Limes, 110 

Lion-ants, 267 

-Lunch in the bush, 221 


MACHINERY, mining, 118 
Mahogany, 88 
Mahommed, 53 
Mahommedan, A, 332 
Mails in the bush, 304 
Maize, 94 
““Mammy,”’ 16 
““Mammy Chair,’’ 16 
Managers, mine, 124 
Mango-fly, 165 
Mangoes, II! 
Map-making, 162, 310 
Market, a native, 295 
Marks, tribal, 211, 303 
Marriage, plurality of wives, 320; 
native customs of, 324 
Matchet, 96 
Maxwell, Governor, 178 
Miners, native, 244 
Mines. See Gold mines 
Missionary, a Congo, 6 
Mission, the Basel, 318 
Monrovia, 5 
Mountains. See Hills 
Mpraeso, 312, 348 
Mules, 107 
Mulgrue, Captain, 46 
Mworso, 250 





INDEX 


NATHAN, Sir M., 46, 64, 161 

Native customs, drumming, 213, 
231, 305; funeral, 315 ; law, 321 ; 
marriage, 325; devil-catching, 
328 

Native, some characteristics of the, 
14, 34, 121, 279, 305 

News, native, 21 

Nglese, 351 

Nigeria, 5 ; 

Nuts, ground, 297; kola, 297 


Oak, African, 88 

Obedang Hills, 277 

Obo, 282 

Obomen, 312 

Obuasi, 171 

Oda River, 175 

Odum, 88 

Odumase, 235, 247 

Ofin River, 165, 170, 207 

Ofin River Gold Estates, 170 

Ojeso,722 35225 

Omanhin, 146 

Onyim River, 264 

Opon River, 151; 
village, 153 

Orange, Fort, 22 

Oranges, 89, 110 

Ornamentation of buildings, 284 


valley, 153; 


PALACE, a native, 255,» 283 

Palaver at Coomassie, 178; at 
Bompata, 261 ; at Abetife, 293 

Palaver trees, 220 

Palm groves, 249 

Palm-wine, 225 

Pamplin-Green, Captain, 181 

Para rubber, 102 

Parrot, story of a, 337 

Partridges, 353 

Paths, bush-, nature of, 213, 219; 
how kept clean, 234 

Patriensa, 248 

Paw-Paw, III 

Payment, native, 296 

Pears, Avocado, II1 

Pepease, 311 

Philbrick, Mr. A. J.,:23 

Pheenician work, 170 

Pidgin-English, 29, 308 

Pine-apples, 110 

Plantains, 94 


INDEX 


Polo, 64 

Ponies, 65, 71 

Populations, reckoning, 225 

Potato, sweet, 96 

Potto (or sloth), 153, 243, 334 

Prah, a sacred river, 217 ; crossing 
the, 273; source of the, 279 

Prempeh, 178 

Prestea, 113, 120, 126, 130 

Prisoners, native, I12 

Pritchard’s Camp, 352 

Products, timber, 88; fish, 89; 

) oranges, 89; plantains, yams, 

maize, 94 ; cassada, 96; potatoes, 
mEreetise, 966 ; tobacco, 107, :207’; 
salt, 297 ; ground nuts and kola, 
297 

Product,’ the “‘ lesser, 65 


Rattway, Sekondi Station, 82; 
locating the, 85; building the, 
88; Tarkwa Station, 148 ; wood 
fuel on, 150; incidents on, 151 ; 
from Accra to Mangoase, 356 

Percains. the, 61 

Ralph, Lieut., 194, 196, 203, 205 

Rapids at Krachi, 309 

Rat, story of the, 346 

Reef, gold, 131 

Regiment, Gold Coast, 47, 175 

Religion, West African, 216 

Reptiles, 354 

Rice, 96 

Rio Muni, 5 

Rio de Oro, 5 

River, Surveying a, 326 

ikoads. bush.” See -Paths 

mourer, oir ].'P., 40 

Roots of trees, 83, 335 

Rubber, 102, 271 

Runner, a native, 304 


SACRIFICE, human, 186, 218 

Salt, 297 

Santa Cruz, 4 

Schools, Basel Mission, 314 

Scorpion, 62 

Scott, oir F.; 40, 178 

Seasons, the, 59 

Sekondi, arrival at, 13; a week at, 
21 ; description of, 22 ; life at, 35 

Senegal, 5 

Sewell, Captain C., 165 
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Shade trees, 220 

Shafts, mine, 131; native, 244 

Shell-fish, 296 

Shooting, 353 

Siege of Coomassie, 193 

Sierra Leone, 4, 5 

Slavery, domestic, 324 

DlOtI as 3,624 3a stories of. the, 
334 

Spider, stories of the, 339, 341, 342 

Spirits, Fetish, 217 

Starting for the bush, 213 

stockields airs GiarA] B107, 143 

Stool, a chief's, 292 

Stool lands, 146 

Stories, native, 334 

Streams, 220 

Surf-boat, 17 

Surveying the Gold Coast, prepara- 
tions for, 30 ; general question of, 
158-164 

Symons, Captain, 21, 29 

Syrians, 38 

+ DAILINGS,* S101e" 142 

Tailors, native, 298 

Takoradi, 13 

Tamale, 41 

Tanks, treatment, 139 

Tano, a sacred river, 217 

Tarkwa, 99 

Tarkwa mine, 130, 142 

Teak, 88 

Teeth, filed, 303 

Telegraph, Bush, 21, 213, 231 

Temperature at Abetife, 289 

Tents, 237 

Territories, Northern, 41 

Theodolite, A, 258 

‘““ Tie-Tie,”’ 84 

Time, sense of, 266 

Tobacco, 107, 297 

Togoland, 5 

Tom-Toms, 305 

Tornado, a, 357 

aL OUr.eOIngs O0;;78 

Transport, shead,25.5 barrel) 52; 
difficulties of, 118; head, 166 

Tree, description of, 83 ; buttresses, 
84; mahogany, teak, odum, 88 ; 
ficus, palaver, shade, 220; a 
fallen, 214; roots, 221; a giant, 
276; a curious, 335- 


a 
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Trial, an impromptu, 306 ; a native, 
21 

Tribal lands, 146; marks, 211 

Tribes, various, 211 

Tshwi, 263 

Tsuinederase, 281 


UMBRELLAS, 179 
Undergrowth, the, 85 


VERD, Cape, 5 

Victoriaborg, 45 

Village, a typical “ bush,”’ 220, 225 ; 
clearings, 219; signs of proxi- 
mity;. 2190 >-/a-model, 281/75" an 
old-fashioned, 282 

Volta River, 41, 207, 309 

Voyage, length of, 4; along the 
coast, $22 338 


Warrs, the, 47 7”., 175, 186, 190 
Wangaras, 166, 211 
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Yorubas, 211 


Bm Wartl 220 

Wars, Ashanti, 40, 174 

Washing, native, 267 

Wassaw, 130, 147 

Water, supply of, 220 

Water, scarcity of, 61; village: » 
supply, 220 

Watherston, Lt.-Col. A., 41, 161 

Weaving, native, 299 

West African Frontier Force. 
Watffs 

White man, definition of, 39 

White, Mr. A., 81 

Willcocks, Sir ai. 405817 5 

Wives. See Marriage 

Wolseley, Sir G., 40 

Women as workers, meth 
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YAMS, 94 
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